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FLORENCE. 


WHO  that  has  seen  Florence  ever  ceases  to 
love  that  tranquil  city  ?  There  is  a  charm 
about  its  very  name.  Yet  in  the  first  view  of 
Florence  there  is  a  sense  of  disappointment. 
We  have  passed  through  Lombardy.  fts 
fertile  and  refreshing  plains  stretch  out  before 
us  after  the  grandeur  of  the  Alps  with  their 
snowy  masses ;  there  are  the  vineyards  of 
our  dreams,  the  rich  tracery  of  the  vines, 
which,  more  graceful  and  various  than  the 
most  delicate  arabesque,  droop  in  long  fes- 
toons from  flowering  almond  trees,  or  from 
the  tall  peach  which  throws  its  waving 
branches,  loaded  with  blossoms,  towards  the 
bright  blue  sky.  We  have  gazed  on  the 
Isola  Bella  as  on  a  magic  scene,  reflected 
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in  double  beauty  on  the  glassy  surface  of  the 
Lago  Maggiore,  out  of  which  it  rises. 

We  come  then  on  towards  Florence ;  we 
pass  the  long  range  of  bare  and  dreary  hills. 
At  last  the  end  of  our  journeyings  is  at  hand. 
The  morning  sun  rises  high  in  the  heavens  as 
we  surmount  the  final  range  of  the  Apen- 
nines, which  guard  the  city  and  the  valley 
from  the  northern  blasts,  and  see — there  lies 
sweet  Florence,  and  the  silver  Arno,  winding 
its  way  in  many  a  turn,  before  us. 

But  here  is  no  verdure,  no  green  clamber- 
ing vine,  no  rich  flowery  field,  no  blooming 
holiday-look,  spread  before  us.  The  first 
and  all  pervading  colour  on  which  the  eye 
rests  is  gray,  a  dim  and  dusky  gray  ;  for  over 
hill  and  valley,  above  us  and  around,  the 
gray  leaf  of  the  olive  tints  the  picture  with 
its  gloomy  hue;  and  further  on,  tall  and 
magnificent  cypress  trees  raise  their  dark 
pinnacles  against  the  sky,  and  cast  a  deep 
shadow  over  the  ground.  True,  here  and 
there  gleams  the  white  colonnade  of  some 
retired  villa ;  or  the  eternal  olive  itself,  stirred 
by  a  passing  breeze,  turns  the  silvery  side  ol 
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its  many  leaves  upwards,  and  catches  the 
sunbeam  on  their  white  surface.  But  all  looks 
like  the  repose  of  age — silver-haired  age, 
tranquilly  at  rest  amongst  the  monuments  of 
youthful  triumphs — so  still,  so  solemn,  so  gray. 

In  Florence  we  passed  a  winter ;  it  was 
winter,  though  in  Italy.  Rushing  down  from 
the  high  regions  of  the  Alps,  the  wild  north 
wind  spared  not  the  pleasant  valley  of  the 
Arno.  Small  provision  is  made  against  cold 
in  the  gay  summer  villas  of  the  nobility 
round  Florence,  one  of  which  we  inhabited. 
Perhaps,  though  few  Englishmen  who  live 
at  home  will  believe  it,  we  never  suffered 
more  from  the  severity  of  the  weather  than 
in  this  "land  of  the  south,"  though  close 
around  us,  in  ricketty  conservatories,  the 
large  orange  trees  grew,  and  flowered,  and 
flourished,  and  we  daily  heard  of  "  the  soft- 
ness of  the  Italian  climate,'*  and  the  luxurv 
of  "  Italian  skies." 

But  winter  passed,  as  winters  will,  and 
the  early  spring — ah !   there  was  luxury ! 

Italians  never  walk  ;  it  is  a  burden  and  a 
sorrow  to  their  minds  to  have  to  traverse  even 
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a  few  streets  in  the  cool  evening  hours.  It 
was  a  favourite  saying,  ^^What!  we  walk? 
no !  it  is  only  good  for  i  cani  and  the  Inglesi'' 
— dogs  and  English.  Nevertheless,  unscared 
by  the  horror  the  proceeding  inspired,  we 
walked— and  where  more  often  than  up  the 
wild  sides  of  Monte  Fiesole  ? 

Monte  Fiesole,  with  its  sister  mounts, 
stands  up  abrupt  against  the  sky,  with  a  rapid 
stream,  the  Mugnone,  dashing  along  over 
stones  and  rocks  at  its  feet.  How  many  a 
time  have  we  passed  its  rude  slippery  stepping- 
stones  to  ascend  the  mount,  gaining  a  higher 
and  a  higher  level  till  we  could  look  down  on 
the  huge  convent  and  its  sombre  garden, 
where  the  nuns  in  their  close  black  veils 
glide  between  the  dark  cypresses— more  like 
shadows  of  the  dead  than  living  maidens. 
Often  have  we  sat  on  the  mossy  rock  above, 
watching  the  waning  light  of  day,  while  the 
sweet  flowering  myrtle  emitted  that  peculiar 
woody  smell,  so  refreshing  and  reviving. 
As  night  crept  on,  we  would  tread  the 
broken  way  to  the  very  top,  and  then  we 
would  gaze  up  to  the  blue  sky  to  see,  travel- 
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ling  along  the  pure  vault  of  heaven,  the  pale 
crescent  of  Venus,  which  is  said  by  the  credu- 
lous Florentines  to  shine  with  unequalled 
brilliancy  on  the  Monte  Fiesole — with  what 
mystic  powers  we  knew  not — but  which  cast, 
if  our  eyes  may  be  trusted,  the  shadow  of  a 
hand  upon  a  wall— a  wall  of  white  stone— with 
a  startling  distinctness. 

However,  on  one  occasion — those  who  were 
there  will  remember  it  well— a  large  party  of 
Italians  met  at  our  villa.  A  charming  Eng- 
lish girl,  with  a  little  touch  of  foreign  blood 
in  her  veins,  whom  the  Italians  who  love 
diminutives,  with  a  grand  disdain  of  geogra- 
phical distinctions,  used  to  call  la  hella  Alle- 
mandina,  was  residing  with  us.  In  compli- 
ment to  her,  the  gentlemen  overcame  their 
national  horror  of  pedestrianism,  and  volun- 
teered a  night-walk  to  Monte  Fiesole. 

The  party  sallied  out,  gay  and  determined, 
threaded  the  winding  path,  along  the  rushing 
waters  of  the  Mugnone,  crossed  the  stepping- 
stones— a  feat  of  some  danger  in  the  dark,  and 
climbed  the  rocky  ascent  even  to  the  top,  to 
see  and  feel  the  marvellous  effects  of  Venus. 
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Venus  did  not  fail  us,  and  our  little  English 
visitor,  la  hella  Allemandina,  held  out  a  most 
beautifully  moulded  hand,  its  every  taper  fin- 
ger outstretched,  half  in  earnest,  half  in  co- 
quetry; for  she  had  a  "tremendous  gift'*  at 
flirting. 

But  while  others  of  the  party,  gallant  and 
enchanted,  vowed  they  were  perfectly  con- 
vinced, and  professed  to  see  the  shadow  on 
the  wall  clearly  defined,  one  young  Italian,  a 
Count  Salazar,  declared  himself  a  sturdy  un- 
believer. He  asked  to  have  the  little  hand 
held  out  again  and  again. 

A  homeward  move  was  made.  The  rest 
began  to  retrace  their  steps  towards  the  villa. 
But  it  was  observed  that  our  little  country- 
woman and  the  determinately  sceptical  Italian, 
were  still  contesting  some  point  about  that 
hand. 

One  individual,  more  careful  or  curious 
than  the  rest,  having  returned  to  warn  them 
that  the  night  was  darkening,  and  they  would 
be  left  alone,  received  but  small  thanks. 

The  reader  is  certainly  at  liberty  to  doubt 
the  extraordinary  power  of  Venus  on  Monte 
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Fiesole.  But  let  him  not  be  too  much  in 
haste  to  decide,  till  he  has  tried  the  experi- 
ment, under  similar  circumstances,  when  that 
pale  and  lovely  star  is  in  the  ascendant. 


All  nature  was  glowing  in  the  freshness  of 
early  summer  when  we  left  Florence.  When 
we  returned  to  it,  autumn  was  approaching. 
The  intervening  time  had  been  to  us  rife  with 
enjoyment  and  adventure. 

But  the  summer  had  not  passed  so  joyously 
to  all.  A  failing  harvest  was  announced 
from  excessive  drought.  But,  worse  still, 
and  greatest  of  all  calamities  for  the  humbler 
classes  in  Italy,  the  chestnuts,  which  formed 
the  chief  sustenance  of  the  people,  had  failed. 
The  trees,  scorched  with  the  unceasing  heat, 
had  shrunk  and  shrivelled,  and  yielded  no- 
thing but  withered  and  dried-up  leaves. 

Food  became  so  scarce  and  so  dear  that  it 
was  not  possible  for  the  peasantry  to  obtain 
for  their  families,  in  Tuscany,  even  the  scanty 
meals  indispensable  to  the  support  of  life. 
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In  consequence,  they  were  driven  to  the 
hard  necessity  of  transporting  themselves  to 
the  lower  lands  around  Eome,  where  a  de- 
tested labour  amidst  the  marshes  procured 
for  them  a  higher  pay  and  ready  employment; 
for  few  able-bodied  men  could  be  found,  un- 
less under  the  pressure  of  great  want,  to  work 
in  those  unhealthy  regions. 


Florence,  usually  so  tranquil  and  serene, 
Florence  was  in  a  state  of  unusual  agitation. 
No  new  wonders  had  been  performed  by 
Yenus  on  Monte  Fiesole.  The  Florentines 
had  not  again  ventured  on  country  expedi- 
tions by  night  or  by  day. 

The  dolce  far  niente  of  their  life  was  in- 
terrupted by  such  romantic  fancies.  They 
shivered  in  the  fresh  breeze  that  blew  over 
the  hill-top. 

They  wanted  warmth,  and  fountains,  and 
gardens,  and  galleries,  where  they  could  stroll 
and  lounge  at  leisure.  But  yet  the  town  was 
in  movement,   its    population    excited  ;    for 
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a  brilliant  star  in  the  musical  world  was  to 
appear ! 

The  opera !  there  the  Italian  is  at  home ! 
There  he  learns  to  forget  himself!  There 
he  warms  into  enthusiasm,  while  with  viva- 
cious bravas !  he  showers  down  flowers  and 
verses  at  the  feet  of  the  prima  donna.  There 
he  lets  the  smouldering  fire  of  his  patriotism 
kindle  into  flame,  as  some  few  words  touch 
and  thrill  upon  his  long-suppressed  and  deep- 
stored  feelings.  And  the  theatre  rings  and 
echoes  to  an  outbreak  which  the  best-drilled 
police  dare  not  attempt  to  quell.  They  look 
on  in  grim,  fierce  silence,  till  all  these  emo- 
tions are  lulled  to  rest  by  the  soft  and  luscious 
notes  of  la  favorita. 

Many  years  have  elapsed  since  the  time  we 
write  of.  But  then,  how  difi'erent  was  all  in 
Florence,  even  under  a  government  considered, 
comparatively  speaking,  so  mild. 

Those  half  unconscious  exclamations,  those 
involuntary  outcries  for  liherta !  libertd !  sacra 
santa !  by  an  audience  meaning  no  harm, 
and  concealing  no  plot,  afi'orded  a  real  or  sup- 
posed clue  to  "dangerous  conspiracies:"  and 
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deep  in  the  dungeons  of  some  state  prison, 
young  and  thoughtless  men  learned  to  re- 
flect a  little  more  seriously  on  the  charms 
of  liberty,  without  the  soothing  notes  of  a 
prima  donna  to  quiet  down  any  over-impa- 
tient longings. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  opera  once  more  ; 
at  least,  let  us  start  on  our  way  thither.  Let 
us  traverse  the  short  space  that  lies  between 
our  vine-covered  villa  and  the  gates  of  Flo- 
rence. We  pass  into  the  town.  It  is  night ; 
and  we  thread  the  narrow  streets  in  almost 
total  darkness. 

"Faster,  faster!"  cried  the  young  English 
girl,  "  the  Allemandina,''  as  we  all  called  her 
now ;  for  we  had  adopted  this  inaccurate 
Italianism.  Her  desire  to  be  at  the  opera  was 
quickened  by  an  engagement,  ratified  that 
morning,  there  to  meet  our  young  Italian 
friend,  the  unconvinced  astronomer  of  Monte 
Fiesole. 

"Faster!  faster!"  cried  she,  clasping  her 
hands  in  a  despair  partly  real,  partly  affected, 
when  our  carriage  came  suddenly  to  a  dead 
stop. 
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"We  are  not  there,"  she  said,  "we  cannot 
be  there  ;  and  yet  I  see  lights/' 

"You  pass  not  here,"  said  a  voice,  sternly; 
"back!  back!" 

The  driver,  the  servants,  were  heard  in  ex- 
postulation. 

"Back  !  back !  away  !"  cried  many  voices. 

"  Madame,"  said  some  official,  coming  for- 
ward and  pulling  open  vehemently  the  car- 
riage door,  "  there  is  some  mistake ;  that 
carriage  should  never  have  come  in  here ; 
now,  there  is  no  help  for  it,  it  must  be  de- 
tained till  monsieur  le  directeur  arrives.  But 
you — good  God,  you  cannot  stop  here!" 

"  Descend,"  he  added  quickly,  "  descend  ; 
I  will  myself  pass  you  through  the  cordon,  be 
the  consequences  what  they  may  ;  that  is,  if 
you  will  condescend  to  accompany  me  on 
foot." 

In  amazement  and  perplexity  we  did  as  we 
were  so  urgently  required,  and  got  out  of  the 
carriage. 

Exactly  opposite  to  the  spot  on  which  we 
found  ourselves,  were  the  large  carved  open- 
work iron  gates  of  a  long  and  vaulted  build- 
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ing.  The  walls  were  white — recently  whitened, 
and  lights,  which  hung  from  the  roof  in  its 
whole  length,  threw  a  yellow  glare  upon  the 
pavement. 

But  one  glance  could  we  give  when  the 
official  hurried  us  away,  but  that  glance  re- 
vealed a  strange  and  startling  scene.  A  long 
line  of  beds,  like  in  a  hospital,  lined  each 
side  of  the  wall,  occupied  by  pale  beings— the 
dying  and  the  dead :  one  of  these  last-men- 
tioned, covered  by  a  sheet,  was  being  carried 
towards  the  door ;  and  nurses,  priests,  and 
sisters  of  charity  stood  around  the  low 
pallets. 

The  atmosphere  seemed  choking,  and  pain- 
ful to  respire.  Across  the  dark  street  fell 
a  broad  band  of  light ;  it  was  emitted  from 
the  high  archway,  and  the  shadows  of  the 
openwork  iron  gates  fell  in  fantastic  shapes 
upon  the  men  who  stood  without. 

"For  God's  sake  come,"  said  the  official 
who  had  already  spoken  to  us,  "linger  not ! " 
and  he  caught  the  mantle  of  the  Allemandina 
to  enforce  his  words.  The  cape  had  fallen 
back  from  her  head  and  shoulders.    The  torch 
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of  a  man  who  helped  to  carry  away  the  poor 
creatures  whose  miseries  were  over,  threw  a 
red  light  upon  her  figure. 

The  jewels  in  her  hair,  her  festal  dress, 
jarred  horribly  with  so  sad  a  spectacle.  There 
was  a  sort  of  maddening  cry  escaped  the  lips 
of  a  pale  sickening  creature  near  her,  who, 
supported  by  two  half-starved  wretched  look- 
ing men,  was  creeping  on,  to  claim  the  charity 
of  a  bed  to  die  on. 

The  Allemandina  drew  hastily  over  her  her 
dark  mantle,  and,  hardly  conscious  where  or 
how  we  went,  we  followed  our  self-constituted 
guide. 

He  turned  down  the  first  opening  out  of 
the  street :  but  here  was  a  cordon  :  it  was  a 
simple  rope  passed  across  from  side  to  side  ; 
but  men  with  arms  and  uniforms  were  guard- 
ing it. 

Our  guide  seemed  endeavouring  to  induce 
them  to  raise  the  cordon,  and  allow  us  to 
pass  ;  but  he  was  unsuccessful. 

He  turned  impatiently  away,  and  made  a 
sign  to  us  to  go  on  further.  But  a  few  paces 
brought  us  to  a  second  opening,  where  was 
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also  a  cordon,  and  men  guarding  it ;  but  the 
men  appeared  to  know  our  guide,  and  the 
rope  was  for  a  moment  withdrawn. 

Once  having  seen  us  on  the  other  side 
of  the  cordon,  the  official  left  us  hastily ;  he 
would  give  no  other  explanation  than  "  that 
it  was  a  new  hospital ;  they  did  not  like  to  be 
interfered  with." 

A  brief  consultation  was  held.  It  was  sug- 
gested that,  after  this  unlooked-for  and  pain- 
ful interruption,  we  should  return  to  the  villa. 
It  appeared  revolting  to  go  from  this  scene  of 
misery  and  death  to  the  opera. 

But  the  Allemandina,  or  Georgina  Clinton, 
— let  us  give  her  real  name, — with  an  im- 
petuosity very  unusual  in  her,  urged  us  to  go 
on  at  once — directly. 

"  This  is  sad,  very ;  but  what  would  he — 
what  would  our  friends — think ;  what  would 
they  believe  ?  .  .  .  .     I  promised  to  be  there." 

A  light  broke  in  upon  us.  Venus — Monte 
Fiesole — that  night— the  sceptical  astrono- 
mer. Count  Salazar.  He  happened  to  be  a 
very  handsome  and  agreeable  man;  and  he 
had  often  returned  since  to  discourse  upon 
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astronomy  with  our  young  countrywoman,  tlie 
fascinating,  coquettish  Allemandina. 

Her  wishes  were  suffered  to  prevail,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  we  were  in  the  opera  house. 
(Here  was  a  striking  contrast  to  the  scene  we 
had  just  left.)  A  glittering  display  of  rank 
and  beauty  dazzled  our  sight.  The  prima 
donna  was  in  her  first  and  most  effective  air. 
A  hushed  silence  pervaded  the  whole  con- 
course assembled  there ;  still,  as  our  party 
entered,  and  G-eorgina  Clinton  stood  for  a 
moment  in  the  front  of  the  box,  all  eyes  were 
turned  towards  her.  She  was  not  beautiful, 
but  she  had  a  feminine  softness  and  delicacy 
in  the  contour  of  her  face  and  figure,  and  an 
incomparably  fair  complexion.  As  she  looked 
around,  somewhat  elated,  perhaps,  with  the 
adulation  she  received,  there  was  a  glow 
upon  her  cheek  and  a  brilliancy  in  her  eye, 
which  made  her  appear  the  most  lovely  woman 
in  that  crowded  theatre. 

A  prolonged  Vhisper,  "  Ecco  la  bella  Alle- 
mandina^'  went  round. 

An  involuntary  smile  of  triumph  passed 
across  her  features ;  for  even  the  new  star, 
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the  prima  donna  of  many  a  capital,  had  been 
for  a  few  momentous  seconds  eclipsed  by  her 
charms. 

But  yet  she  sunk  into  the  red  velvet  chair, 
which  admirably  set  off  the  snowy  whiteness 
of  her  neck  and  shoulders,  and  gave  vent  to  a 
deep  and  ill-suppressed  sigh. 

"  Cui  bono  V — what  is  the  good  of  this  ? 

Count  Salazar  was  not  there.  Why  had  he 
entreated  her  not  to  disappoint  him  ?  why 
had  he  made  her  promise  to  be  there  ?  Ah  ! 
and  other  promises  had  passed  between  them, 
of  which  little  was  known  till  long  afterwards. 

As  the  hours  wore  on,  and  still  he  did  not 
arrive,  her  countenance  changed  ;  she  became 
weary,  dispirited,  chagrined,  irritable. 

As  we  left  the  house  many  admirers  crowded 
round  her ;  but  she  haughtily  declined  their 
proffered  assiduities  as  she  passed  through 
the  brilliant  saloons  down  into  the  hall^  where 
the  carriages  were  being  announced. 

Here  G-eorgina  Clinton  started  forward, 
and  stretched  out  her  hand— the  little  hand 
that  had  been  experimentalized  upon  at 
Monte  Fiesole. 
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She  had  seen  Count  Salazar,  standing  with 
some  other  young  men,  close  to  her,  as  she 
was  advancing. 

The  smiles  returned  to  her  charming  face, 
and,  with  eagerness  and  expectation,  she  ex- 
claimed : 

"  Ah,  are  you  there  ?  What  has  detained 
you?" 

But  the  young  astronomer  moved  back. 
He  would  not  take  her  outstretched  hand. 
One  brief  look  he  gave,  fixing  his  eyes,  with 
an  inscrutable  expression,  upon  hers — then 
drew  away  the  folds  of  his  mantle  from  the 
contact  of  her  dress,  as  if  even  that  slight 
touch  were  to  him  unendurable  ;  some  few 
words  he  spoke  low  and  rapidly  to  the  young 
men  who  were  near  him,  and  he  was  gone 
— gone — leaving  her  startled,  daunted,  stung 
to  the  quick. 

For  one  brief  breathing  space  she  seemed 
rivetted  to  the  spot ;  the  next  instant  she  was 
in  the  carriage.  Poor  girl !  her  head  sunk  on 
her  hands,  and  rivers  of  tears  poured  from  her 
eyes,  streaming  between  the  small  tapering 
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fingers  that  were  pressed  against  the  closed 
lids,  in  a  vain  endeavour  to  check  or  hide 
these  involuntary  tokens  of  her  mortification. 

Whatever  her  feelings  were,  she  imparted 
them  to  no  one.  She  had  a  high  spirit,  and 
liked  not  pity. 

But  the  first  acute  paroxysm  of  disappoint- 
ment gave  way  to  a  brief  faintness  ;  and  she 
leant  back,  white  and  trembling. 

The  window  was  let  down  that  the  air  might 
revive  her.  The  night  had  become  wet  and 
tempestuous.  Heavy  clouds  obscured  the 
moon.  Grusts  of  wind  and  rain  came  driving 
along,  dreary  and  chilling.  The  window  was 
about  to  be  shut  again,  when  Georgina  leant 
forward  in  the  act  of  listening  intently. 

And  then  was  heard  by  all,  mingling  with 
the  pattering  of  the  rain  and  the  rushing  of 
the  wind,  a  low,  wailing,  melancholy  chaunt, 
as  of  many  deep  and  mournful  voices. 

We  looked  out,  and  saw  what  appeared 
more  like  the  vision  of  a  troubled  dream 
than  the  reality  of  life. 

A  gloomy  and  mysterious  procession  was 
winding  down  the  street  which  we  were  in. 
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Dark  and  muffled  figures,  advancing  slowly, 
two  and  two,  and  in  their  midst  a  closed  litter 
was  borne  along. 

The  men  were  enveloped  in  long,  black, 
sweeping  mantles ;  capes  of  the  same  dark 
hue  covered  the  head  and  face  completely, 
save  where  holes  for  the  eyes  were  left. 

Some  held  aloft  torches,  which  cast  abroad 
a  flickering  light ;  but  all  joined  in  the  words 
of  an  old  Latin  hymn,  blending  their  voices 
in  a  dismal  melody. 

In  the  dim  night  all  was  still  indistinct, 
even  as  they  drew  near.  They  often  stopged, 
and  more  litters  seemed  added  to  their  num- 
ber. They  had  not  perceived  us  till  they  were 
close  upon  us.  We  drew  aside  to  let  them 
pass ;  and  they  became  aware  that  we  were 
there.  On  this,  another  halt  ensued.  Some 
order  was  given  to  those  at  the  head  of  this 
funeral-like  train.  They  turned  their  steps 
in  a  westerly  direction,  and  proceeded  on 
their  way  by  a  different  route.  But  even, 
after  they  were  gone  and  out  of  sight,  that 
curious  chorus  seemed  to  float  upon  the  air 
around  us.    Its  lingering  notes  were  swept  to- 
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wards  us  by  the  fitful  gusts  of  the  wind,  which 
blew  from  the  south-west,  and  was  more  vio- 
lent at  intervals,  bringing  the  sounds  louder, 
and  apparently  nearer  to  the  ear  ;  then  all 
would  be  hushed,  and  die  away  in  distance. 

We  in  vain  endeavoured  to  obtain  some 
explanation  of  this  strange  procession  from 
an  Italian  gentleman,  who  had  joined  us  at 
the  opera,  and  was  returning  home  with  us. 
Explanations  seemed  scarce  this  evening.  All 
he  said  in  reply  was,  "  That  it  was  some 
mummery." 

But  the  hour  was  late,  the  weather  bad  and 
stormy,  and  we  had  still  some  distance  to  go. 
We  desired  that  orders  should  be  given  to  the 
coachman  to  drive  fast.  But,  strange  to  say, 
the  coachman  was  not  on  his  box;  he  had 
disappeared.  The  gentleman  who  was  with 
us  sprung  out,  meaning  to  take  the  reins  him- 
self, but  stumbled  over  something,  which 
proved  to  be  the  missing  coachman. 

The  man,  a  most  devout  Italian,  from  the 
impulse  of  some  hidden  terror,  had  crept  off 
his  box,  and  flung  himself  on  his  knees  on  the 
wet  pavement. 
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His  head  was  bare,  and  the  rain  was  show- 
ering down  upon  it.  He  was  muttering  Ave 
Marias  and  Paternosters,  and  crossing  him- 
self with  unsparing  zeal. 

On  being  questioned  "  What  was  the  mat- 
ter, what  was  the  cause  of  this  conduct?"  he 
only  replied  by  broken  sentences.  Something 
about  the  holy  Virgin !  .  .  .  .  and  hoping  she 
would  have  mercy  upon  him  ....  not  leave 
him  a  terrible  long  time  in  purgatory  .... 
adding,  "  We  should  all  be  there  shortly — for, 
ahi  I  signori  miei  !  we  are  all  dead  men  ! " 

This  was  not  very  consolatory. 

"Your  coachman  must  have  taken  m'ore 
than  he  ought,"  said  the  gentleman  who  was 
with  us.     "  He  cannot  stand." 

The  man  could  not  stand ;  but  the  reason 
was  not  exactly  what  had  been  supposed.  He 
made  an  effort  to  climb  on  to  his  box,  but 
stumbled  back,  and  staggered  up  to  the  wall, 
against  which  he  leant. 

"  I  can  drive  you  home,"  said  our  Italian 
friend.  But  the  ladies  insisted  that  the  man 
could  not  be  left  out  there  in  such  a  night, 
without  any  one  to  look  after  him. 
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Georgina  Clinton  now  spoke.  She  said 
that  as  that  procession  came  near  us,  she  had 
noticed  two  or  three  men  leave  it,  and  step 
furtively  into  a  large  old-fashioned  house  across 
the  street,  with  a  porte  cochere,  which  they 
had  left  ajar.  She  was  sure  of  it ;  for  she  had 
seen  a  light  pass  once  or  twice  across  the 
covered  passage.  One  was  now  burning  in 
an  upper  window.  We  might  knock  there. 
Some  one  must  still  be  stirring,  and  might  be 
willing  to  take  the  man  under  shelter,  till  we 
could  send  help  for  him. 

At  this  moment  the  light  to  which  she  had 
pointed  was  moved.  Window  after  window 
of  the  long  facade  was  lighted  up  successively, 
and  each  tall  and  narrow  casement  was 
marked  at  the  same  time  with  indistinct 
shadows  of  some  passing  figures.  The  per- 
sons within  could  thus  be  faintly  traced, 
traversing  the  long  suite  of  rooms,  and  finally 
descending  towards  the  door,  which  they 
must  have  reached,  though  slowly,  for  it  was 
now  opened.  Then  came  out  several  muffled 
figures;  one  behind  the  rest  seemed  to  ad- 
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vance  with  difficulty ;  his  progress  was  im- 
peded by  the  burden  he  bore. 

During  this  interval  the  storm  had  in- 
creased, the  thunder  was  not  loud  but  almost 
uninterrupted,  while  the  lightning  was  vivid  : 
its  blue  flashes  gleamed  across  the  street,  and 
we  could  plainly  see  the  man  who  came  last, 
and  the  burden  he  found  so  difficult  to  carry 
—a  beautiful,  pale,  distracted  girl,  whom  he 
was  bearing  from  the  house.  She  was  toss- 
ing her  arms  wildly ;  she  appeared  but  half 
clothed,  and  the  man  made  vain  attempts  to 
cover  her.  As  the  flash  had  thrown  a  bright 
though  livid  light  upon  the  faces,  all  recog- 
nized them  at  once.  The  man's  face  had  been 
studiously  concealed  under  a  dark  cape,  but 
it  was  unwittingly  exposed  in  his  struggles  to 
keep  the  girl  in  his  arms.  Almost  a  scream 
escaped  the  lips  of  Georgina  Clinton. 

It  was  Count  Salazar.  And  the  girl,  poor 
child !  a  young  Italian  we  had  often  seen,  and 
almost  loved,  so  pure,  so  spotless  did  she 
seem— the  youngest  of  several  sisters,  the 
children  all  of  an  old  and  infirm  man. 
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"God  in  heaven!"  exclaimed  our  Italian 
friend,  "  it  is  Salazar !  it  is  Teresina  Arma- 
telli!" 

Short  and  stifled  screams  burst  from  the 
poor  girl's  lips,  but  he  who  carried  her  was 
strong  and  determined;  he  succeeded  in  co- 
vering her  from  head  to  foot^  and  strode  on, 
assisted  and  followed  by  the  rest. 

Georgina  Clinton  shook  off  all  remains  of 
faintness.  "You  are  right/'  she  said,  "it 
is  Teresina ;  this  will  break  her  father's 
heart!" 

She  darted  across  the  street  before  she 
could  be  detained,  calling  with  a  voice  of 
agony,  "  Teresina !  Teresina !  do  you  go 
willingly  with  that  man?" 

The  girl  replied  nothing.  Salazar  still 
grasped  her  with  his  arms  round  her. 

"Teresina,"  cried  Georgina  Clinton  again, 
"do  you  go  willingly  with  that  man?  Do 
you  go  willingly?" 

A  white  and  jewelled  hand  passed  from  the 
black  mantle,  and  pressed  the  arm  of  Geor- 
gina ;  it  must  have  been  almost  convulsively, 
for  the   marks  long  remained  on  the  small 
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wrist.  It  was  Salazar's;  he  spoke,  and  his 
voice  sounded  low,  but  he  seemed  almost 
wild  with  impatience.  "  Leave  us,  Georgina, 
take  your  people  away  instantly ;  it  is,  per- 
haps, the  last  favour  I  ask  of  you." 

The  girl  too  spoke,  "  Leave  me  with  him ; 
it  is  my  fate  ;  /  go  willingly T  She  passed 
her  arm  round  the  neck  of  the  count,  her 
head  fell  on  his  shoulder ;  she  looked  like  a 
young  child  yielding  herself  to  sleep  in  the 
arms  of  the  mother  she  loved. 

"  Look  at  the  Signorina  Allemandina,"  said 
the  gentleman  who  had  joined  us  at  the  op^ra, 
"  she  will  be  ill ;  what  she  is  doing  is  most 
dangerous."  He  checked  himself,  "I  would 
say  she  will  be  wet  with  this  night  air."  He 
swore  her  little  feet,  now  glistening  so  white 
in  snowy  satin,  would  be  soaked  in  pools  of 
water.  "  Believe  me,"  he  added  earnestly, 
"  no  good  can  be  done  by  remaining  here, 
but  irreparable  harm." 

But  by  the  rest  it  was  proposed  instantly 
to  attempt  to  wake  up  the  other  people  of 
the  house,  and  her  father,  if  he  were  there ; 
they  might  still  pursue  and  recover  the  fugi- 
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tives,  though  our  Italian  friend  strongly 
dissuaded  us.  A  loud  knocking  was  made  at 
the  door,  which  had  been  carefully  closed  by 
the  men  who  had  just  left.  At  first  no  one 
answered,  but  before  it  was  repeated,  two 
men,  disguised  like  those  we  had  already 
seen,  opened  the  door.  One  held  aloft  a 
lantern  in  his  hand,  and  pointed  to  where  a 
large  red  cross  was  marked  upon  each  door- 
post. They  crossed  themselves  as  they 
looked  at  it,  and  then  in  dead  silence  closed 
the  door,  which  swung  heavily  on  its  hinges 
and  shut  to  with  a  reverberating  sound ;  nor 
could  any  expostulations  excite  their  attention 
or  obtain  replies. 

Our  eyes  once  more  turned  eagerly  to 
where  the  persons  who  had  committed  an 
act,  apparently  so  flagrant,  were  retreating 
with  what  speed  they  could.  Their  retiring 
figures  were  but  dimly  discernible  in  the 
deep  shadows  of  the  houses,  but  just  before 
they  disappeared  entirely  from  our  sight, 
loud  and  near  rose  once  more  upon  the  air 
that  same  melancholy  chant  we  have  already 
spoken  of,  and  round  the  angle  of  a  huge 
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building  came  again  that  strange,  solemn,  and 
mysterious  procession. 

It  was  stopped  by  the  man  who  bore  the 
girl  in  his  arms.  The  men  still  carried  litters 
and  waved  torches  backwards  and  forwards, 
by  whose  flaring  light  it  could  be  seen  that 
the  poor  girl  was  lifted  into  one  of  the  litters, 
the  black  curtains  drawn  around  her,  and  she 
was  borne  away;  they  moved  onwards,  all 
vanished  in  the  darkness,  and  this  was  the 
last  we  ever  saw  of  Teresina  Armatelli. 

What  has  been  told  passed  in  a  far  briefer 
space  of  time  than  it  has  taken  to  recount  it. 

This  startling  adventure — the  strange  apathy 
of  the  Italian  who  accompanied  us,  who, 
though  he  had  betrayed  a  momentary  horror 
at  discovering  who  were  the  chief  actors  in 
this  scene,  had  resolutely  abstained  from  all 
interference — the  unaccountable  procession — 
the  earlier  sights  of  the  evening — seemed  to 
involve  our  party  in  a  painful  maze,  to  which, 
if  any  could,  none  had  been  found  who  would 
give  us  the  clue. 

And  the  miserable  coachman,  he  had  been 
forgotten. 
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But  the  man  had  dragged  himself  by  a  vast 
effort  across  the  street ;  he  was  on  the  door- 
step of  the  house  marked  by  the  red  crosses. 
He  raised  himself  up  as  we  turned  towards 
him.  ''  The  blessing  of  God  and  of  a  poor 
coachman  be  upon  you,  cari  signori  miei^' 
said  the  poor  fellow.  "  I  will  never  drive  you 
more — addio — go  home  while  you  may  ;  they 
will  soon  come  for  me." 

"  Who  will  come  ?  who  — " 

"  Those  who  are  the  angels  of  mercy.  They 
will  bury  my  body  and  pray  for  my  soul — 
go  to  your  home  ;  they  will  soon  come  for  me." 

"  Who  will  come  ?  who  ?  We  will  not 
leave  you  unless  we  know." 

"Then  the  saints  pardon  a  poor  creature 
who  breaks  his  vow  for  you !  "  and,  as  a  low 
strain  of  the  distant  chorus  was  wafted  to- 
wards us  on  the  air,  the  man  started  up, 
clasped  his  hands,  and  gasped  out,  in  a  voice 
between  joy  and  terror, 

"  Do  you  hear  them  ?  Who  will  come  for 
me,  do  you  ask  ?  Hark !  the  blessed  Virgin 
has  sent  them  ;  ahifelice,  infelice  me  .'—happy, 
unhappy  me !— they  come  for  me  ;   they  are 
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there  —  la  Misericordia  ! ''  And  the  words 
seemed  his  death-blow :  he  sunk  back  on  the 
pavement  utterly  insensible. 

Nor  were  any  present  much  less  awe- 
struck ;  all  was  plain  now — la  Misericordia ! 

Death  was  in  the  word  ;  death  was  around 
us  on  every  side ;  perhaps  had  already 
marked  for  his  own  more  than  one  present 
there. 

Only  Georgina  Clinton  breathed  a  long 
sigh  of  relief,  as  if  the  weight  of  worlds  had 
been  lifted  from  her  bosom.  She,  too,  also 
saw  and  understood,  and  she  acknowledged  to 
herself  that  the  Count  Salazar,  whom  she  had 
been  busy  rejecting  from  her  heart  as  an 
accomplished  villain,  was  the  most  noble,  the 
most  self-devoted,  the  first  of  human  beings. 

So  felt,  so  reasoned,  Georgina  Clinton,  ever 
in  extremes. 

But  the  reader  possibly  recollects  that  the 
unfortunate  coachman  is  on  the  pavement. 
Should  he  be  versed  in  Italian  customs,  he 
will  require  but  little  explanation. 

We  will  first  set  the  minds  of  the  compas- 
sionate at  rest  regarding  our  coachman,  who 
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lay  before  us  on  the  ground  as  if  his  soul  had 
already  parted  from  his  body. 

Our  Italian  friend,  on  seeing  the  course 
things  had  taken,  showed  no  want  of  zeal. 
He  now  knocked  vehemently  at  the  house  we 
have  already  spoken  of.  Again  the  men  in 
black  appeared ;  but,  on  a  peculiar  sign  from 
their  countryman,  they  came  to  the  foot  of 
the  steps,  and  one  of  the  men,  with  the  aid  of 
his  comrade,  lifted  our  coachman  into  the 
house,  and  again  made  fast  the  door. 

"Are  you  right  ?"  was  asked,  in  a  low  sub- 
dued voice,  by  Georgina  Clinton,  "may  he 
not  there  take  the  malady  ?  " 

"  He  has  it  already,"  was  the  reply. 

"Are  you,"  she  said  quickly,  "  are  you  one 
of  the  Misericordia  ?  " 

"If  any  one  should  own  he  was  one  of 
them,"  was  his  answer,  "  to  man,  woman,  or 
child,  he  would  be  instantly  expelled  with 
scorn  from  the  confraternity.  Let  us,  how- 
ever," he  added,  now  speaking  with  consider- 
able feeling,  "let  us,  in  God's  name,  go  at 
once  to  your  villa,  you  have  run  risks  enough ; 
but  you  are  not  like  these  excitable  people, 
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who  bring  on  the  worst  by  weak  terrors. 
Once  more  I  entreat  you,  let  me  take  you 
home  at  once." 

Notwithstanding  his  haste,  and  that  he 
lashed  the  horses  to  an  almost  furious  pace, 
and  that  the  night,  though  the  rain  had 
ceased,  was  still  wild  and  stormy,  he  did  not 
take  the  shortest  and  the  usual  road  back  to 
the  villa ;  but  the  reason  of  this,  as  well  as 
of  some  other  of  the  events  of  the  evening, 
he  explained  to  us  when  we  had  arrived 
at  home,  as  we  had  seen  too  much  to  be 
kept  any  longer  in  the  dark,  nor  gould 
rest,  it  will  be  easily  imagined,  till  all  we 
had  seen  that  night  had  been  accounted  for. 

We  had  before  heard  incidentally  of  the 
Misericordia.  We  well  knew  that  it  was  only 
at  rare  times  of  extreme  danger  from  the  fear- 
ful ravages  of  contagious  diseases,  that  mem- 
bers enrolled  themselves  in  this  most  merciful 
of  secret  societies. 

We  were  ignorant  of  their  peculiar  dress 
and  their  peculiar  laws ;  but  the  existence  of 
the  Misericordia  at  once  revealed  to  us  the 
real  state  of  Florence,  especially  when  we 
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recollected  the  hospital  we  had  seen,  crowded 
with  the  sick  and  the  dying,  as  we  drove  to 
the  opera  ;  and  we  recalled  to  mind  the  cordon 
and  the  guards — evident  precautions  against 
the  passage  of  the  unwary,  by  those  recepta- 
cles for  the  miserable  and  infected  portion  of 
the  inhabitants. 

Some  of  the  towns  in  the  south  of  Italy 
were  subject,  during  the  heats  of  summer,  to 
pestilential  fevers,  arising  from  the  miasma  of 
the  marshes. 

Kome  itself,  as  is  well  known,  was  deemed 
too  unhealthy  to  be  inhabited  during  the 
months  of  July  and  August. 

Now,  political  necessities  overcome  all 
other  considerations,  and  the  "occupation" 
of  Rome  is  not  at  present  interfered  with, 
even  by  the  fiercest  heats  of  Italy. 

The  Florentines  were  generally  exempted 
from  these  sad  visitations  ;  yet  it  may  be 
remembered,  that  at  the  time  of  which 
we  write,  famine  and  destitution,  owing  to 
the  failure  of  the  chestnut  and  other  crops, 
had  driven  the  population  to  the  marshes. 

The  remedy  was  a  fatal  one ;  they  obtained 
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a  temporary  relief,  but  at  tlie  price  of  bring- 
ing back  to  their  homes,  in  the  hitherto 
healthy  villages  of  Tuscany,  the  deadly  and 
contagious  disease,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Maremma  fever.  But  within  the  last  few 
weeks  it  had  been  brought  from  the  country 
to  the  town.  At  first,  it  was  but  little  no- 
ticed;  but  it  soon  spread  with  terrible  ra- 
pidity. 

The  lower  classes  met  it  half  way  by  the 
terror  and  excitement  it  occasioned  ;  and 
small  time  was  left  for  curing  those  already 
half  dead  with  fright. 

Florence  was  at  that  time  fuller  than  usual 
of  foreign  families.  The  prosperity  of  the 
place  depended  much  upon  them  and  upon 
the  wealth  they  circulated  among  the  trades- 
people. 

It  was,  above  all,  feared  that  the  alarm 
should  reach  them,  and  that  their  precipitate 
departure,  which  would  be  the  natural  con- 
sequence, should  inspire  fresh  terror  among 
the  inhabitants  and  augment  the  misery  in 
the  town. 

The   authorities,    therefore,    enjoined    the 
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strictest  secrecy  on  their  officials.  The 
priests  were  instigated  to  bind  all,  over  whom 
they  had  any  influence,  by  vows  to  the  same 
effect ;  and  these  measures  greatly  tended  to 
keep  many  persons,  and  particularly  foreign- 
ers, in  ignorance  of  the  state  of  the  town.  It 
was  also  endeavoured  to  cut  off  all  inter- 
course with  the  infected  as  soon  as  possible ; 
and  the  red  cross,  as  in  the  plague,  was  im- 
mediately marked  on  any  house  where  it  was 
ascertained  the  fever  had  broken  out. 

All  communication  was  then  forbidden  with 
the  inmates,  except  by  persons  employed  by 
the  Misericordia. 

The  gate  by  which  we  generally  entered 
Florence  led  to  the  cemetery,  which  was  at 
some  distance,  and  north  of  Florence.  Shortly 
after  midnight  the  train  of  the  dead  carts 
would  issue  from  it,  and  take  their  way  to 
the  place  of  burial. 

It  was  to  obviate  the  chance  of  meeting 
this  sad  cortege  that  our  friend  had  driven  us 
home  by  a  longer  route. 

But  subsequently  we  learned  to  estimate 
the  increase  or  the  diminution  in  the  number 
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of  the  victims  of  this  fever  by  enquiries  at 
the  gate  as  to  the  number  of  dead  carts  which 
passed  each  night. 

But  no  pen  can  describe  the  sufferings  of 
those  who  were  attacked,  or  the  confusion  and 
distress  which  prevailed,  while  the  fever  was 
smiting  the  people  down  on  every  side. 

From  the  horror  the  disease  inspired,  few 
were  found  who  would  undertake  the  danger- 
ous task  of  removing  the  sick  to  the  hospitals; 
and  many  poor  creatures  perished  miserably 
for  want  of  succour. 

Then  it  was,  that  from  a  class,  whence  per- 
haps it  would  have  been  least  expected,  help 
arose. 

The  young  noblemen  of  Florence  awoke 
from  their  dolce  far  niente,  cast  off  their  in- 
dolence, their  indifference,  their  fastidious 
pride,  and  united  themselves  in  a  work  of 
charity  and  self-devotion. 

Meeting  together  in  secret,  and  using  the 
most  rigorous  concealment,  they  bound  them- 
selves in  an  honourable  confraternity.  Its 
name  and  its  motto  was  La  Misericordia ! 

During  the  hours  of  the  night,  it  was  their 
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perilous  duty  to  pass  through  the  infected 
streets  of  the  town — to  search  the  infected 
houses — and,  bearing  litters  with  them,  to 
carry  away  to  the  hospitals  and  other  refuges 
for  the  sick,  all  those  who  were  attacked  with 
the  disease. 

They  adopted  a  disguise  the  most  complete ; 
and  the  Latin  hymn  which  they  chanted  to  a 
melody  peculiar  to  themselves,  was  constantly 
kept  up  as  they  proceeded,  in  order  to  warn 
all  persons  who  feared  infection  of  their  ap- 
proach with  the  litters  of  the  sick  ;  and  also, 
that  whoever  needed  help,  might  know  they 
were  at  hand. 

Never,  under  any  circumstances,  did  a 
single  instance  occur  of  any  individual  of 
this  secret  society  revealing  his  name. 

Only  then,  when  death  struck  him  down  in 
the  discharge  of  duty,  would  his  friends  place 
beneath  his  name  and  titles  one  more  honour- 
able still — member  of  the  confraternity  of  La 
Misericordia ! 


Our  vine-clad  villa  stood  in  the  beautiful 
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and  cheerful  grounds  of  the  Marquis  di  Cap- 
poni.  Let  the  name  be  written  here  without 
reserve — for  it  is  a  real  and  well-remembered 
name — of  one  who  was  among  the  first  to 
devote  himself,  his  talents,  his  influence,  his 
wealth,  in  the  hopes  of  relieving  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  people  during  this  calamitous  time. 
His  house,  a  large  and  handsome  building, 
though  somewhat  out  of  repair,  like  many 
Italian  mansions  of  that  period,  stood  rather 
higher  up  the  slope  of  the  hill  than  our  own, 
but  the  distance  between  the  two  was  pro- 
bably not  above  three  or  four  hundred  yards. 
It  had  been  deserted  for  some  time  by  its 
owner,  who  preferred  a  residence  in  Florence ; 
but  it  had  latterly  been  rented  by  Count 
Salazar,  he  said,  "because  its  situation 
suited  his  researches  in  astronomy,"  and  its 
vicinity  to  our  villa  had  certainly  rendered 
frequent  communication  with  la  bella  Alleman- 
dina  easy  and  natural,  for  she  had  also  lately 
occupied  herself  much  in  studying  astronomy, 
under  his  guidance,  and  they  could  thus  con- 
veniently compare  their  discoveries  in  the 
science. 
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The  ascent  to  the  house  passed  before  the 
garden  of  our  villa,  if  garden  be  not  a  mis- 
nomer for  a  succession  of  stone  terraces, 
where  there  were  more  statues  than  trees. 

Not  many  days  after  the  events  we  have 
recorded,  a  carriage,  known  to  be  Count  Sa- 
lazar's,  drove  rapidly  by.  One  of  our  people 
said  they  saw  him  look  up  at  the  villa  from  the 
window  as  he  passed— at  least,  they  thought 
so  ;  but  he  was  not  like  what  he  used  to  be, 
for  he  never  got  out,  or  asked  how  the  family 
were,  or  anything ;  his  face  looked  dark,  and 
gloomy,  and  strange,  and  he  drove  on. 

G-eorgina  Clinton  flew  to  her  room  ;  its 
large  windows  opened  full  upon  the  house 
above  us. 

But  the  carriage  drove  round  to  the  door 
at  the  back  of  the  house,  an  unusual  entrance ; 
she  hoped  her  eagerness  had  been  unperceived, 
at  all  events,  it  was  fruitless. 

But  not  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after,  the  ser- 
vant, whose  curiosity  had  already  been  awa- 
kened, came  rushing  in.  "  Oh !  signori ! 
signori !  the  red  cross  is  on  the  door-posts  at 
Count  Salazar's !  we  shall  lose  him — he  has 
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just  been  brought  in— he  has  the  fever— he 
wiUdie!" 

It  may  be  asked  why  we  had  not  already 
left  Florence  :  the  traveller's  home  is  soon 
changed.  But,  in  fact,  as  soon  as  the  neigh- 
bouring states  became  aware  of  the  extent  to 
which  this  fever  was  raging  in  Florence,  they 
caused  the  cordon  to  be  drawn  along  their 
frontiers. 

The  authorities  in  Florence  might  give  you 
leave  to  depart,  but  you  were  not  permitted 
to  pass  through  any  of  the  surrounding  states, 
and  till  the  fever  had  subsided,  there  was  no 
prospect  of  a  change  in  these  regulations. 

All  perforce  remained  still.  But  here  was 
a  fresh  call  for  courage.  The  news  we  re- 
ceived was  sad  and  startling.  The  next  few 
hours  had  almost  proved  too  much  for  the 
Allemandina. 

For  us,  for  herself,  she  made  a  brave  effort 
not  to  let  her  heart  break  down.  But  at  the 
end  of  the  next  day,  one  of  those  horrid 
litters — worst  of  all,  one  only  used  to  carry 
away  the  dead  among  the  higher  classes — 
passed  slowly  up  the  steep  road  to  the  house 
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above  us.  No  communications  had  been 
attempted;  they  would  not  have  been  per- 
mitted by  the  persons  guarding  it.  But  this 
brought  conviction  with  it.  The  servants 
busied  themselves  in  burning  aromatic  gums, 
and  carrying  purifying  preparations  to  fu- 
migate the  house,  every  now  and  then  drop- 
ping on  their  knees,  and  praying.  They  really 
sorrowed  for  the  count ;  they  trembled  tre- 
mendously for  themselves,  so  close  to  the 
dead  man's  residence. 

G-eorgina  Clinton  came  down  from  her 
room  with  a  face  white  and  ghost-like,  and 
waving  before  her  with  both  hands  branches 
dipped  in  the  purifying  liquid.  She  at  the 
same  time  ordered  the  servants  away  who 
had  followed  her  ;  then  she  spoke  rapidly, 
almost  incoherently. 

"Let  me  go,"  she  said,  "let  me  quietly 
leave  you ;  do  not  let  those  terrified  ser- 
vants know  a  word  about  it,  or  you  will  all 
be  deserted ;  they  will  put  the  red  cross  on 
your  door.  But  I — I  am  not  very  well — I 
am  doomed !  do  not,  pray  do  not,  come  near 
me  ...  .     Let  me,  who  judged  so  harshly  of 
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Teresina  Armatelli  on  that  night,  let  me  do 
what  she  had  courage  to  do  ;  only  she  escaped 
from  the  hands  of  her  family,  and  caused 
herself  to  be  taken  away  privately,  that  her 
father  and  her  sisters  might  not  die  of  nursing 
her.  Had  she  not  discovered  that  Salazar 
— who  they  say  is  just  dead  —  ah !  "  she 
stopped  one  instant,  then  went  on  more 
rapidly  than  before,  "  Did  she  not  send  for 
him  and  the  Misericordia  to  take  her  away  ? 
and  if  she  was  delirious,  did  she  not  summon 
back  her  senses  and  tell  us  she  went  willingly, 
though  we  did  not  know  then  it  was  to  die  ? 
Can  I  do  less  than  that  young  girl  ?  Let  me 
go  quickly,  I  can  still  walk  ;  let  me  go  !'' 

"  No !  no !  no !  you  are  not  ill,"  was  ex- 
claimed by  those  she  spoke  to,  "  you  have 
been  shocked  grievously  by  the  death  of  one 
very  dear  to  you.  It  has  been  told  you  too 
suddenly  by  some  incautious  person.  But  if 
you  were  ill,  do  you  think  we  should  let  you 
leave  us?  Lay  down  those  branches;"  for 
almost  unconscious  of  everything  else,  Geor- 
gina  Clinton  was  still  waving  them  between 
herself   and  us,   while  the    strong    pungent 
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vapour  rose    curling  in  blue  rings   to   the 
ceiling. 

Her  trembling  limbs  could  scarcely  support 
her,  yet  her  purpose  had  not  changed ;  with 
white  lips  she  again  urged  her  resolution ; 
and  suddenly  turning,  and  opening  the  glass 
door  which  led  out  on  the  terrace,  she  would 
have  escaped  from  us  if  her  strength  had  per- 
mitted. 

She  was,  however,  too  weak  to  execute  her 
project,  or  resist  when  being  overtaken.  She 
was  lifted  and  carried  back  to  the  room  she 
had  left,  and  laid  upon  the  sofa. 

But  this  could  not  be  done  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  household.  Then  came  the 
moment  to  try  the  fidelity  of  all.  Some  of 
the  women  scattered  instantly,  and,  waiting 
for  no  adieux,  left  the  house.  One  of  the  men 
followed  on  pretence  of  calling  them  back; 
he  did  not  succeed,  however,  nor  return  him- 
self;  but  our  own  favourite  servants  crossed 
themselves,  and  gathered  in  a  mournful  group 
round  the  Allemandina  in  silent  consterna- 
tion— ^hopeless,  but  resigned— and  determined 
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to  abide  by  us,  whatever  might  be  the  conse- 
quences. 

But  those  who  had  fled  spread  abroad  on  all 
sides  an  exaggerated  account — how  the  pes- 
tilence had  broken  out  at  the  villa — how  the 
foreign  young  lady  was  dying  of  it ;  and, 
meeting  some  of  the  officials  who  had  been 
busy  at  the  infected  house  above  us,  they 
eagerly  repeated  their  tidings  ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  men  were  immediately  sent 
to  mark  our  door-posts  with  the  red  cross. 
They  told  us  at  the  same  time  that  they  would 
remain  to  guard  the  entrance,  and  prevent  all 
communication  from  without ;  however,  they 
added,  if  we  wished  it,  the  doctor  might  be 
sent  for,  he  being  still  at  the  house  where  the 
noble  gentleman  was  just  dead.  That  doctor 
had  the  proper  pass ;  he  would  be  permitted 
to  enter— "he  might  save  some." 

This  was  consolatory  certainly.  All  had 
passed  so  quickly  there  was  little  time  for 
reflection  ;  but  it  was  thought  best  to  accept 
the  offer  of  the  doctor.  We  might  from  him 
learn  some  particulars  regarding  the  friend 
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we  had  lost — we  should,  perhaps,  learn  how 
best  to  proceed  in  this  emergency. 

The  brief  half-hour  till  he  came  was  one 
of  painful  suspense.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
his  carriage  came  to  the  door  ;  after  some 
hesitation  he  was  admitted. 

Georgina  Clinton,  exhausted  with  grief  and 
anxiety,  had  fallen  into  a  deep  sleep.  The 
doctor  was  stopped  in  the  ante-room  that  he 
might  be  warned  of  the  fact,  and  requested 
to  enter  gently. 

He  expressed  much  surprise  at  hearing  that 
she  was  sleeping.  He  remarked,  "  It  was  not 
usual  in  the  disease.'' 

He  showed  no  anxiety  to  see  her ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  remarked  that  he  wished  to  wait 
till  she  awoke.  He  enquired  if  any  one  were 
in  the  room  with  her. 

On  being  told  that  friends  were  watching 
by  her,  "  Then  call  them  away  immediately," 
he  said.  "  Let  her  be  left  alone— let  all  leave 
the  room  she  is  in ;  and,  when  she  wakes,  I 
will  see  her.  Favour  me,"  he  again  spoke, 
and  still   more    decisively,    "  by  remaining 
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here  till  I  have  seen  her  ;  it  is  of  cou sequence 
to  her  that  she  should  be  perfectly  undis- 
turbed." 

The  doctor  was  a  young  man  ;  but  he  was 
known  to  us  by  name.  He  was  clever,  and 
had  already  earned  for  himself  some  reputa- 
tion. He  probably  knew  what  was  best  in 
this  case  ;  yet  we  left  Georgina  Clinton  alone 
with  great  reluctance,  and  only  after  care- 
fully and  cautiously  ascertaining  that  she  was 
really  asleep. 

She  was  still  lying  on  the  sofa  as  she  had 
been  placed.  Her  hat  had  fallen  off  as  sh« 
was  lifted  into  the  house.  Her  white  shawl 
was  twisted  about  her  as  she  had  hurried  it 
on  when  she  had  attempted  to  leave  us.  Her 
face  was  hardly  less  white  than  her  shawl, 
and  partially  concealed  by  it. 

Thus  we  left  her,  and  retired  to  the  ante- 
room, where  the  doctor  had  stationed  himself. 

We  listened  eagerly  for  the  least  sound  or 
movement  which  might  indicate  her  wak- 
ening. 

A  few  words,  as  if  she  started  in  her  sleep, 
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were  heard ;  and  a  move  was  made  to  go  to 
her ;  but  the  doctor  put  his  hand  before  the 
door,  saying,  "Not  yet." 

Another  pause  ensued.  Then  there  was 
an  indistinct  murmuring,  as  of  a  voice  whis- 
pering. 

"  She  is  awake,"  said  one. 

"  And  she  will  escape  again,"  said  another, 
"  unless  she  is  too  weak  to  rise.  The  glass 
door  to  the  garden  was  not  closed ;  and  those 
dreadful  men  in  black  have  not  yet  seen  there 
is  one  there ;  and  no  one  is  watching  there. 
I  heard  it  move  just  now." 

With  one  accord  all  rose.  The  doctor  was 
somewhat  unceremoniously  forced  to  give 
way.  It  was  not  curiosity,  but  an  anxious 
sense  of  duty  urged  forward  those  who  were 
there ;  for  their  fears  for  her  were  excited  to 
the  utmost. 

They  entered  with  much  haste.  But  could 
they  believe  the  evidence  of  their  senses  ? 
Georgina  had  risen  from  the  sofa.  She  had 
moved,  or  been  moved,  to  the  great  arm-chair 
by  the  window.  She  was  leaning  back  ;  but 
the  colour,  and  some  animation,  had  returned 
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to  her  face.  Her  small  hand— we  believe  it 
to  have  been  the  same  that  had  been  held 
out  to  show  the  power  of  Venus  on  Monte 
Fiesole — lay  in  the  more  muscular  hand 
of  a  man,  who  was  uttering  words  which 
seemed  to  have  wonderfully  cheered  and  com- 
forted her. 

That  man — not  an  instant's  doubt  could 
exist — was  Salazar— Count  Salazar  himself — 
well — and  looking  at  that  moment  particularly 
happy. 

All  was  soon  made  clear. 

It  was  the  venerable  Marquis  di  Capponi 
who  had  died  at  the  house  above  us.  After  a 
long  life  spent  in  the  service  of  his  country, 
he  had  been  at  last  assailed  by  this  fearful 
malady,  whose  ravages  he  had  been  mainly 
instrumental  in  checking. 

Count  Salazar,  on  first  hearing  that  his 
friend  had  caught  the  disease,  had  brought 
him  at  once  away  from  Florence,  hoping  that 
the  pure  air  of  the  country  might  perhaps  yet 
save  him.  He  was  with  him  in  the  carriage 
which  had  been  seen  to  pass  our  villa. 

The  precautions  which  the  marquis  had  im- 
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posed  upon  others,  he  insisted  should  be  used 
in  his  own  case,  and,  by  his  desire,  the  red 
cross  was  placed  on  his  door,  as  soon  as  they 
entered  the  house. 

The  countenance  of  Salazar  darkened  as 
he  related  how  useless  were  his  efforts,  and 
how  the  marquis  had  died  in  his  arms. 

He  was  preparing  to  return  to  Florence, 
when  the  rumour,  circulated  by  our  servants, 
reached  him,  that  Georgina  Clinton  was  ill  of 
the  fever,  that  she,  too,  was  dying,  and  that 
she  had  been  seized  by  this  deadly  disease 
immediately  on  hearing  the  report  of  his  own 
death. 

The  arrival  of  a  messenger  in  search  of  the 
doctor,  who  was  with  him;  his  urgent  re- 
quests that  no  time  should  be  lost,  lest  the 
lady  should  be  dead  before  the  medical  man 
could  arrive  ;  his  testimony  that  the  mark 
from  which  all  men  shrunk  was  indeed  on  the 
door  of  the  villa — all  inspired  Salazar  with 
the  most  uncontrollable  desire  to  see  her. 

To  penetrate  into  the  villa  against  all  ob- 
stacles was  his  determination.  He  accom- 
panied the  doctor  to  the  house  ;  he  entreated 
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him  to  occupy  the  family  while  he  sought  a 
brief  interview  with  Georgina.  He  no  longer 
feared  conveying  the  infection  to  her ;  he 
need  no  longer  shrink  from  her  touch,  or  the 
contact  of  her  dress,  as  he  had  done  at  the 
opera,  unable  to  explain  why  or  wherefore, 
by  the  secret  vows  imposed  on  every  member 
of  the  Misericordia.  The  fatal  malady  was 
in  her  veins.  They  were  free  to  meet  when 
the  same  ban  lay  over  both. 

It  was  far  easier  than  he  had  supposed. 
The  glass  door,  we  have  said,  had  been  un- 
noticed by  the  officials ;  it  was  not  closed, 
and  yielded  him  ready  access. 

The  doctor,  well  aware  how  much  easier 
would  be  the  task  of  curing  his  patient  if  the 
mind  were  relieved,  and  guessing  how  matters 
stood,  readily  lent  his  aid. 

The  result  was  beyond  the  hopes  of  all. 
Georgina  Clinton  quickly  revived ;  and  so 
completely,  that  the  doctor  smiled,  and  con- 
gratulated us  all  round. 

"  Remove  those  red  crosses,"  he  said,  "send 
the  men  away ;  here  is  no  fever,  no  disease. 
The  fresh,  young  pulse  beats  healthily;  the 
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eyes  are  bright,  very  agreeably  so  ;  the  action 
of  the  heart — well,  there  may  be  something 
amiss  there,  but  that,  I  think,  I  may  safely 
leave  in  the  hands  of  my  friend,  Salazar.'* 
And  the  young  doctor  bowed  himself  away 
hastily,  only  adding  a  wish,  as  he  took  his 
departure,  that  he  could  see  the  red  cross  re- 
moved from  every  house  he  visited  under 
auspices  as  bright. 

His  wish  was  not  perhaps  accomplished  to 
the  letter ;  but  we  are  happy  to  be  able  to 
state  that  the  heats  of  autumn  subsiding 
early — that  the  fresh  breezes  from  the  moun- 
tains sweeping  along  the  plains,  seemed  to 
clear  away  the  disease.  It  disappeared  as 
rapidly  as  it  had  arrived,  and  almost  as  un- 
expectedly, and  the  inhabitants  of  Florence 
rejoiced,  and  returned  once  more  with  double 
zest  to  the  intense  enjoyment  of  their  dolce 
far  niente. 

None,  we  hope,  among  our  readers  will  call 
for  a  description  of  the  brilliant  wedding 
which,  we  have  no  doubt,  they  have  already 
divined  ensued  upon  the  scenes  we  have 
described,  for  we  fear  the  details  have  some- 
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what  faded  from  our  memory :  we  can  only 
recollect  that  there  was  a  glittering  train  of 
white-robed  bridesmaids,  crowds  of  happy 
faces,  and  gay  sunshine  over  all. 

Bridals  resemble  each  other  much ;  and, 
amidst  the  many,  the  mind  retains  but  faint 
impressions  of  each  separate  celebration. 
But  neither  time  nor  change  of  place,  nor 
any  of  the  strange  incidents  of  life,  have 
ever  obliterated,  or  rendered  less  distinct  and 
vivid,  the  remembrance  of  the  dark,  gloomy, 
and  mysterious  procession,  and  the  melan- 
choly chant  of  the  Misericordia. 
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I  REMEMBER,  One  autumn  evening,  two  ordi- 
nary-looking old  men  made  their  way  across 
our  lawn,  and  stopped  not  till  they  came 
under  the  shade  of  the  great  tree,  where  we 
were  all  seated,  enjoying  the  lovely  sunset 
and  the  evening  air. 

I  was  then  but  a  child,  and  took  but  little 
heed  generally  who  came  and  went.  One 
sister  I  had,  nearly  of  my  own  age,  and  de- 
cidedly of  the  same  taste ;  and  the  moment 
visitors  arrived,  our  only  care  was  to  obtain 
permission  to  rush  off  to  some  of  our  favourite 
haunts — haunts  that  even  now  bring  back  such 
charming  recollections,  I  cannot  pass  on  with- 
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out  one  tribute  to  the  intense  delight  with 
which  we  visited  them. 

And  the  tall  Michaelmas  daisies— our  gar- 
dener's pride,  covering  large  plots  in  the  re- 
mote gardens  —  how  our  little  track  wound 
in  and  out  to  where  they  were  the  highest 
and  the  finest. 

There  would  we  nestle  in,  side  by  side,  and 
fancy  ourselves  wandering  fairies,  shut  in  a 
flowery  prison  by  a  magician's  spell.  Then 
— still  more  delicious  and  never  to  be  for- 
gotten pleasure,  was  the  high  wide  field  be- 
yond the  garden  and  the  grounds.  Towards 
this,  along  a  path  bordered  by  the  wood 
anemone  and  the  rambling  periwinkle  with 
its  blue  starry  flower,  and  shadowed  by  golden 
laburnums  and  scented  lilacs,  we  would  often 
hurry  with  eager  steps  ;  for  in  that  high 
wide  field  lay  the  charm  that  so  irresistibly 
attracted  us.  There  they  lay — piled  up — im- 
mense heaps  of  black  and  withered  bean- 
stalks. 

Had  it  been  in  early  summer  time,  when 
those  stalks  were  green   and    fresh,    many 
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might  have  understood  why  we  went  there 
so  often ;  for  who,  in  their  rambles  through 
the  country,  has  not  breathed  with  a  thrill  of 
pleasure  the  perfumed  air  that  sweeps  over 
the  flowering  bean-field. 

But  here  !  what  was  thb  magic  ?  The 
flowers  were  gone,  the  perfume  departed,  and 
the  rich  harvest  lay  in  blackened  heaps  upon 
the  ground. 

Strange  charm  for  children  such  as  we ; 
but  so  it  was,  and  the  mystery  would  be  ex- 
plained if  the  reader  had  climbed  with  us  on 
to  that  tallest  mountain  of  blackened  stalksj 
for  from  that  spot  what  a  lovely  view  right, 
left,  before,  behind,  lay  stretched  out  around 
us. 

Essentially  an  English  rural  view  —  no 
rocks,  no  cataracts,  no  forests,  but  all  smil- 
ing, peaceful,  sunny.  The  rich  meadows, 
the  winding  river,  the  village  tower,  the  blue 
mists  lying  along  the  lower  grounds — the 
valley  of  the  Ouse,  sung  by  Cowper,  whose 
soul  melted  almost  within  him  as  he  gazed 
upon  it. 
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This  lovely  scene  it  was  our  joy  to  gaze  at 
just  as  the  golden  ball  of  the  sun  touched  the 
horizon ;  nay,  a  few  minutes  before,  when  the 
long  shadows  still  lay  on  the  grass,  when  the 
mists  in  the  lowlands  looked  like  a  roseate 
veil,  and  when  the  river,  winding  in  many  a 
fold,  glowed  golden  under  the  parting  rays. 
The  woods  were  purple,  and  a  speck  of  bril- 
liant light  rested  on  the  vane  of  the  village 
church  below  us. 

To  be  there  in  our  unromantic  seat,  but 
perched  up  on  high — to  watch  the  full  glory 
of  those  autumn  sunsets  fading  down  into 
dim  twilight,  was — evening  after  evening — 
our  pride  and  ambition. 

If  by  any  accident  we  were  detained,  we 
grieved  with  childish  but  acute  distress  ;  and 
many  glances  interchanged  told  our  impa- 
tience and  disappointment  ;  and,  when  re- 
leased, with  what  haste  did  our  young  feet 
traverse,  at  a  flying  pace,  the  velvet  lawn,  the 
shady  walk,  ascend  the  steep  hill,  and  thread- 
ing through  copse  and  shrubbery,  reach  the 
dear  bean-field,  and  mount  the  dry  and  shriv- 
elled sheaves  ;   and  there,   resting  as  on  a 
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throne,  give  ourselves  up  to  ecstacy,  behold- 
ing the  world  around,  below  us,  silently  and 
intently  watching  the  gleams  and  shadows  as 
they  passed  over  the  lovely  landscape,  watch- 
ing out  every  change  of  those  glorious  sun- 
sets. Then,  hand  in  hand,  satisfied  and  en- 
chanted, we  retook,  with  slow  steps,  the  path 
towards  home — casting  now  and  then  a  glance 
behind  us,  in  case  one  lingering  beauty  of  the 
dying  evening  should  still  have  been  un- 
watched,  unnoticed. 

Well !  let  us  return  to  the  strangers  on  the 
lawn. 

As  there  was  nothing  in  the  old  men  that 
excited  attention,  I  was  surprised  at  the  evi- 
dent pleasure  my  father  testified  at  receiving 
them.  Their  dress,  though  neat,  was  most 
homely  ;  their  language  equally  so  ;  coun- 
tenances sunburnt  and  weather-beaten ;  and 
nothing  that  could  argue  a  right  to  such  a  wel- 
come— all  looked  mean,  insignificant,  lowly ; 
and  yet,  these  men  were  heroes. 

No  daring  soldier  of  our  bravest  regiments 
had  faced  more  dangers,  or  suffered  hardships 
and  privations  with  such  enduring  fortitude. 
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Imperfect  as  was  their  English — indeed,  it 
had  been  acquired  from  necessity,  since  both 
had  been  born  in  G-ermany — their  converse 
rivetted  me  to  the  spot ;  and  I  had  not  lis- 
tened long  before  I  comprehended  my  father's 
courtesy  to  these  lowly-born  men. 

The  one  next  me  was  sixty,  he  told  me ; 
but  his  friend  had  nearly  counted  eighty 
summers — almost  all  of  these  had  been  spent 
as  missionary  among  the  Esquimaux. 

The  snow-hut— the  ice— the  small  and  taste- 
less meal  on  long-hoarded  biscuits — or  a  hand- 
ful of  dried  corn— the  leaden  skies — nothing 
had  dimmed  the  eye,  or  checked  the  courage 
of  that  old  man  of  eighty. 

Still  he  spoke  of  returning.  The  commands 
of  his  superiors  had  brought  him  home  against 
his  will,  but  not  unwisely ;  for  should  care, 
and  warmth,  and  tender  friends  preserve  that 
old  man's  life,  what  zeal,  what  self-denial, 
might  not  be  awakened  by  his  simple  nar- 
ratives. Indeed,  there  was  a  hidden  charm  in 
them  :  his  great  simplicity,  his  utter  uncon- 
sciousness of  the  heroism  of  his  self-devotion, 
his  indifference  to  the  risks  he  had  run,  and 
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his  kindling  cheek  and  gush  of  warm  en- 
thusiasm on  any  trait  of  goodness  or  faith- 
fulness among  his  dear  Esquimaux — all  told 
that  the  snows  of  that  climate,  or  the  chills 
of  age,  had  not  damped  his  ardour  or  his 
benevolence. 

For  forty  years  he  had  laboured  among 
them ;  and  then,  coming  to  England  in  conse- 
quence of  an  accident  that  had  lamed  him  for 
a  time,  he  returned  to  them  again,  and  ten 
years  more  had  he  passed  amongst  them. 

What  up-hill  work  at  first !  A  little  know- 
ledge of  medicine  and  household  arts  of  the 
most  primitive  description,  after  a  long  period, 
began  to  gain  their  friendship.  But  of  his 
heavenly  mission  they  would  hear  nothing. 
The  old  shook  their  heads  and  frowned  him 
off — the  young  smiled ;  they  pitied  him  as 
one  under  a  ban,  who  was  demented,  and 
went  their  way. 

Only  at  times,  in  the  stillness  and  solitude 
of  night,  as,  with  a  not  unmelodious  voice,  he 
would  chant  over  some  tender  and  solemn 
melody,  visiting  in  spirit  his  compatriots  in 
the  simple  services  of  their  religion  in  his 
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loved  fatherland,  the  Esquimaux  would  steal 
from  their  lair  and  lie  and  listen  on  the  snow, 
and  go  back  to  their  sleep  wondering  and 
sorrowing  for  the  lonely  wanderer,  who  had 
cast  in  his  lot  with  them,  they  knew  not  then 
why  or  wherefore. 

But  one  day,  or,  rather,  one  night,  as  they 
lay  sleeping,  a  sudden  messenger  of  evil  came 
among  them. 

A  young  and  beloved  chief,  who  had  but 
just  chosen  his  bride  from  the  fairest  of  their 
daughters  (for  even  the  small  and  stunted 
Esquimaux  girl  has  charms  in  her  lover's 
eyes),  and  had  gone  to  a  distant  fishing  party 
on  the  other  side  of  the  large  bay,  had  been 
seized  with  a  deadly  sickness  ;  his  strength 
was  departing  from  him  in  the  prime  of  his 
youth,  his  head  was  bowed,  and  his  eye  was 
dim,  and  hope  was  low  within  him,  and  the 
spells  and  drugs  of  his  people  restored  him 
not.  He  had  spoken  the  word  '^stranger,'' 
and  his  soul  pined  for  the  man  from  the  far- 
off  land,  and  he  had  said  to  his  young  wife, 
"  I  would  he  were  here." 

In  the  whole  of  that  bay  the  mighty  waves 
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of  the  Atlantic  were  bound  up  under  one 
vast  sheet  of  ice.  From  promontory  to  pro- 
montory the  distance  was  short,  though  near 
a  thousand  miles  must  he  travel  who  would 
follow  the  indented  line  of  the  coast ;  so  a 
messenger  had  been  found,  and  a  sledge  made 
ready,  and  the  trusty  dogs  harnessed;  and 
over  the  blue  ice,  shining  and  resplendent 
under  the  light  of  the  stars  and  the  full  moon, 
the  messenger  had  sped  his  rapid  way,  and  he 
waited  before  the  stranger  and  bowed  himself 
down,  and  besought  him  that  he  would  come. 
The  elders  of  the  Esquimaux  stood  around 
him,  and  their  looks  sought  his. 

But  the  stranger  turned  his  face  to  the 
south,  and  a  warm  breath  seemed  to  fan  his 
cheek,  and  he  pointed  to  the  sky  and  they  looked 
up.  Low  clouds  and  heavy  had  gathered 
over  the  clear  surface  of  heaven,  and  they 
came  from  the  south,  and  he  sighed  and  shook 
his  head,  and  all  looked  down  sorrowful,  for 
they  all  knew  the  signs  of  the  wind  and  of 
the  heavens  better  even  than  he  did. 

The  thaw  was  in  that  soft  wind  and 
those   heavy    clouds,  and   the  icy  road,  so 
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safe  to  come,  over  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic, 
who  should  tread  it  back  again  in  safety  ? 
and  too  long,  too  hopeless  was  the  journey- 
by  land  —  not  the  fleetest  foot  could  pass 
the  icy  precipices,  the  treacherous  snows  in 
time. 

"  It  is  in  vain,  my  son,"  said  the  aged  of 
the  tribe,  "  that  you  have  come,  it  cannot  be, 
it  is  too  later 

How  these  words  have  rung  on  many  ears, 
in  many  climes,  deep  and  deadly  in  their  cold 
hopelessness. 

But  all  seemed  here  to  join  in  the  decree. 
All  but  one— bowed  down  with  age,  and  totter- 
ing as  he  walked — a  man  of  note  among  them  ; 
he  said,  with  an  eager,  trembling  voice,  "  He 
is  my  son,  save  him ! " 

His  words  were  few  ;  but  no  eloquence  nor 
entreaties  were  needed  to  send  them  to  the 
stranger's  heart. 

^'  I  will  go,"  he  said. 

It  was  a  noble  resolution;  he  perilled  his 
life,  and  he  knew  it,  but  he  hesitated  not. 
Now  arose  a  contest;  for  many  would  fain 
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keep  the  stranger,  who  was  very  dear  and 
very  useful  to  them.  Much  was  said  around 
him ;  but  he  moved  steadily  on.  A  few 
things  were  placed  in  a  small  basket ;  a  com- 
pass taken  from  a  carefully  locked  box ;  some 
provisions  pressed  upon  him  by  rough,  but 
kindly  hands;  and  he  is  on  his  way  to  the 
sledge.  The  shaggy  dogs  are  soon  harnessed. 
He  stopped  but  one  moment. 

"Kneel,"  said  he,  "my  friends,  kneel  for 
once,  and  ask  the  God  I  serve  to  bring  me 
safe  to  you  again,  and  to  bless  my  work." 

In  hushed  and  troubled  silence  they  kijelt 
one  moment.  There  may  have  been  a  bless- 
ing on  that  imperfect  and  half-uttered  prayer. 

The  messenger  who  had  brought  the  tidings 
sprung  on  the  sledge  beside  him,  saying, 
"Thou  shalt  not  go  alone,  I  will  go  with 
thee,  and  the  God  thou  believest  in  will  save 
me  also." 

Off  went  the  sledge — and  great  need  there 
was  for  haste ;  yet,  the  strength  of  the  faith- 
ful animals  must  not  be  spent  too  quickly. 

The  light  of  the  moon  was  waning ;  and 
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towards  her  crept  up,  slow  and  menacing, 
that  bank  of  clouds.  Ominous,  though  dis- 
tant sounds  were  heard,  as  of  the  great  deep 
groaning  to  break  its  icy  covering.  Still, 
the  ice  was  firm,  as  over  it  they  glided  mile 
after  mile,  due  south,  towards  the  distant 
headland,  where  lay  safety  for  them,  and 
where  life  and  death  were  hovering  over  the 
young  Esquimaux. 

The  dogs  sped  on,  their  muzzles  to  the 
wind.  Did  they,  too,  by  some  mysterious  in- 
stinct, know  the  coming  danger  in  the  grow- 
ing warmth?  Ah!  better  the  beating  hail 
of  the  sternest  winter — better  the  cruellest 
frost  that  ever  overcrusted  that  icy  region. 

A  secret  tremor  seemed  at  times  to  pass 
among  the  dogs.  They  shook  their  rough 
coats  and  tossed  their  heads  wildly  as  they 
snuffed  the  changing  air,  and  went  on  with 
redoubled  speed. 

In  speechless  suspense  the  travellers  kept 
their  seats,  silently,  earnestly  regarding  the 
still  far-off  headland  whither  they  were  bound, 
blue  and  faint ;  it  looked  as  but  a  shadow 
on   the   line   of    the   horizon;   and,   though 
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many  a  mile  had  been  passed,  they  hardly 
appeared  to  near  it. 

Even  now,  as  the  weather  changed,  slowly 
but  steadily,  its  very  outline  seemed  to  grow 
dim.  Alas  for  them,  soon  it  entirely  vanished, 
in  a  low  wreath  of  mist  bordering  the  horizon, 
where  but  lately  they  had  beheld  the  wished- 
for  promontory. 

One  look  passed  between  the  stranger  and 
his  companion.  There  was  paleness  on  the 
cheek  of  both,  but  no  irresolution  dwelt  on 
the  brow  of  him  who  was  the  missionary ;  a 
holy  resolve  lighted  up  his  eye ;  and  tunning 
again  to  his  companion,  he  whispered  a  short 
encouragement  to  hope ;  and  the  man  did 
hope,  though  against  hope ;  for  but  one-third 
of  their  way  had  been  passed,  and  darkness 
began  to  envelop  them. 

The  compass  on  which  our  friend  had 
trusted  to  direct  their  way  could  no  longer  be 
consulted ;  the  light  was  too  faint  to  discern 
it.  The  dogs,  whose  instinct  guides  them 
better  sometimes  than  man's  reason,  bore 
away  to  the  right.  The  missionary  was  per- 
plexed; he  tried  to  direct  them  southward, 
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as  he  believed.  They  resisted,  and  with  one 
consent  continued  their  course  with  wonder- 
ful rapidity. 

A  thick  mist  had  now  descended  upon 
them ;  a  deep  howl  from  the  leading  and 
largest  of  the  dogs  gave  symptoms  of  distress 
and  fear ;  but  his  pace  was  not  slackened  ;  the 
others  with  fresh  zeal  pressed  on;  to  drive 
them  against  their  will  seemed  hopeless ;  for, 
stopped  and  baffled,  they  lost  time,  every 
minute  of  which  was  so  precious. 

Who  can  paint  the  distress  of  man  and 
dogs,  when  at  this  moment  fell  a  few  flakes  of 
snow  ?  Then  thicker,  closer,  came  the  white 
shower,  impeding  their  progress,  clogging  the 
sledge,  abating  the  speed  and  courage  of  their 
brave  dogs;  who,  for  a  time,  stopped,  turned, 
and  huddled  together,  with  another  long  and 
dismal  howl. 

Hark !  was  that  an  echo  ?  No — more  like 
the  booming  of  a  distant  gun.  It  was  re- 
peated. The  very  ice — firm,  thick,  impene- 
trable— seemed  to  quake  and  thrill.  It  seemed 
as  though  the  thunder  of  artillery  shook  the 
air,  reverberating  round  and  round  them. 
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Once  more  our  friend  and  his  companion 
looked  at  each  other ;  but  hardly  could  they 
discern  each  other's  features.  Horror  had 
for  a  moment  even  overspread  the  mild 
countenance  of  the  missionary.  His  com- 
panion started  up,  and  with  a  fierce  halloo  to 
the  dogs,  started  them  off  again  in  a  wild  and 
rapid  chase.  It  was  indeed  time  ;  that  awful 
sound  told  both  man  and  beast  the  fearful 
fact.  The  Atlantic  was  upon  them  !  The  long 
line  of  ice  that  girded  the  bay  had  yielded ; 
and  breaking  asunder,  gave  out  that  well- 
known  and  terrible  sound — and  again  it  came 
nearer  and  nearer. 

How  long  could  their  pathway  hold  to- 
gether beneath  them  ?  The  snow  had  ceased, 
bat  the  waves  behind  them,  and  along  the 
whole  length  of  the  eastern  border  of  the  bay, 
were  doing  their  work,  with  the  warm  breath 
of  the  south  wind  to  aid  them. 

Immense  masses  of  ice  were  heaving  up 
and  down,  and  floating  away  on  the  crests  of 
the  waves.  The  dogs,  with  their  life-saving 
instinct,  had  borne  them  more  in-shore,  where 
the  currents  were  less  strong,  and  the  ice 
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thicker,  or  they  might  already  have  found 
a  watery  grave. 

^^  On,  my  brave  dogs/'  was  the  cry.  "  It  is  a 
race  for  life  and  death.  Stop  ;  give  them  one 
moment's  rest,  rub  their*  mouths  with  some- 
thing moistening;"  and  now  our  friend 
slackens  the  reins  to  give  the  animals  their 
full  bent ;  and  his  eyes  turn  up  to  the  leaden 
heavens  ;  and  something  there  has  visited  his 
soul  with  strength  and  resolution  to  be  calm. 

The  Esquimaux  hides  his  head  in  the  fur 
wrapper  that  is  round  him.  He  would  hide 
his  fears ;  he  would  shut  out  the  echoes  of 
those  terrible  thunder  sounds,  coming  not 
from  heaven  above,  but  the  deep  below ; 
where  ice  strikes  ice ;  and  where  the  wild 
waves  dash  in  and  over  all. 

Another  breathless  race  !  All  is  centred 
in  the  speed  of  those  poor  dogs.  But  their 
strength  is  no  more  what  it  was ;  their  hair 
hangs  damp  at  their  sides ;  their  feet  tread 
painfully ;  their  heads  are  low ;  their  chests 
heave. 

The  darkness  is  not  so  great  as  it  was  ; 
with  that  snow-fall  the  clouds  have  lightened  ; 
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a  dim  gleam  lies  on  the  ice  in  front ;  while  the 
black  clouds  have  passed  towards  the  east, 
where,  peal  upon  peal,  booming  with  start- 
ling nearness,  warns  them  of  coming  doom. 

Still,  it  has  not  yet  overtaken  them ;  they 
begin  to  hope  that  this  terrific  journey  may 
perhaps  be  finished  before  all  the  ice  in  that 
wide  bay  is  broken  up.  Something  refreshes 
the  weary  dogs  even.  Is  it  the  sight  of 
land  ?  It  is !  Far  above  them,  but  not  far 
away,  there  is  the  high  headland  once  more, 
gleaming  with  its  snowy  sides  —  a^nd  on 
it  what  thoughtful  hands  have  kindled,  with 
such  scant  fragments  of  precious  wood  and 
oily  substances — a  fire,  high  enough  to  guide 
them  through  that  thick  mist. 

How  all  brighten — gladden— at  the  sight ! 
One  more  effort,  and  they  are  there— they 
are  saved !  "On  —  on,  my  brave  dogs," 
again  cries  the  Esquimaux.  ''  See !  they  are 
on  the  look  out  for  us.  That  light  was 
promised— it  should  burn  while  you  were 
looked  for,  and  while  he  still  lived!''  But, 
at  this  moment,  beneath  the  very  feet  of 
those  poor  panting  brutes,  a  loud,  a  sudden 
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crash  !  alas  !  what  devastation !  The  fair 
field  of  ice  is  gone — shivered  in  a  thousand 
parts,  disjointed,  swaying  to  and  fro ! 

By  what  mercy  are  those,  whose  fate  we 
tell  of,  still  alive — still  safe  ?  Safe  !  but  for 
how  long  ?  On  one  larger  piece  they  stand 
affrighted — cut  off — a  floating  island  on  a 
heaving  ocean.  Is  escape  possible  ? — how  ? — 
where  ? 

The  Esquimaux  sprung  from  the  sledge 
— "  To  your  feet,  stranger  !  "  cried  he  ; 
"you  have  skates — quick— after  me,  ere  all 
is  lost." 

"But  the  poor  dogs!  how  leave  them?" 
said  the  missionary. 

"They'll  follow  us!  There,  so!"— with 
rapid  knife  he  cut  the  traces  that  held  them. 

All  fly  across  the  quaking  ice,  which  sinks 
but  little  with  their  weight :  sometimes  a 
yawning  chasm,  with  the  water  dashing  in, 
drives  back  the  flying  men.  They  try  again 
— at  another  spot — more  hopeful.  The  very 
rapidity  of  their  flight  carried  them  in  safety 
over  the  floating  masses,  till  at  last,  as  by  a 
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miracle,  they  find  themselves — they  know  not 
how — safe  on  the  shore^  and  the  poor  dogs 
beside  them. 

They  were  safe  —  though  with  garments 
drenched,  and  frames  exhausted  with  exer- 
tion. Yet,  even  now,  the  last  steps  of  their 
journey  could  hardly  have  been  achieved, 
had  not  the  watching  Esquimaux  above  seen 
them ;  and,  hastening  down  to  their  assist- 
ance, and  crowding  round  them,  cheered  and 
helped  them  along,  and  soon  brought  them  to 
their  huts  above.  The  faithful  dogs  following 
with  limping  feet  and  tongues  hanging  out.  . 

The  rest  is  soon  told.  The  young  chief  lay 
in  a  parching  fever ;  his  young  wife  sat  on 
the  ground  beside  him,  holding  his  head ;  he 
hardly  knew  what  dangers  his  kind  friend 
had  passed  to  come  to  him.  Still,  he  looked 
up  to  the  missionary  with  eyes  full  of  gra- 
titude. 

"Must  I  go  to  the  dark  land?"  said  he. 
"  It  is  too  soon." 

And  his  head  was  hid  in  his  wife^s  bosom 
for   a  few   seconds.     There  was  a  keenness 
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in  his  sorrow  that  would  bear  no  conso- 
lation. 

That  night  the  good  missionary  passed  with 
him — with  them — for  his  young  wife  clung  to 
her  busband^  nor  turned  from  him  her  look  of 
anxious  love.  What  was  said  was  little— still 
some  hope,  some  wonderful  change  had  passed 
over  the  young  man's  spirit. 

The  missionary  had  no  skill  in  theories;  no 
knowledge  of  contending  creeds ;  his  own 
was  pure  and  simple;  and  some  of  its  blessed 
and  beautiful  hopes  had  reached  into  the 
young  chief's  darkened  mind. 

Kesignation,  peace,  even  joy  was  on  his 
countenance,  when  his  friends  stood  around 
him  in  the  morning. 

He  was  dying;  but  the  terror  and  the 
agony  had  passed  from  his  soul.  As  he  held 
his  wife's  hand,  he  pointed  to  the  missionary, 
and  said,  "  Hear  him,  my  friends,  his  words 
are  good." 

This  was  almost  all  he  had  strength  to  say  ; 
but  so  great  was  the  change,  so  happy  was 
his  pale  countenance,  that  a  great  wonder  and 
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amazement  fell  upon  all ;  and  from  amongst 
that  group  our  missionary  collected  his  fi^st 
little  band  of  Christians. 

The  news  spread  round  when  he  returned 
to  the  village  whence  he  came  :  a  blessing 
was  on  his  efforts,  and  since  then,  he  said,  he 
had  looked  upon  these  Esquimaux  as  some 
of  the  dearest  of  his  brethren. 

Arrived  at  this  portion  of  his  history,  the 
old  man  looked  up.  He  stopped  suddenly  on 
seeing  the  closed  circle  gathered  around  to 
hear  him.  He  made  an  earnest  apology  for 
having  been  led  on  to  speak  at  such  length 
of  himself.  He  touched  his  companion  on  the 
shoulder,  and  they  rose  to  leave  us. 

He  declined  firmly  all  offers  to  tarry  awhile 
with  us,  and,  with  a  cheerful  voice,  bade  us 
adieu  till  we  met  again. 

My  sister  and  I  watched  them  till  they  dis- 
appeared. It  was  late  ;  the  sun  had  set,  the 
evening  had  closed  in,  and  the  rest  of  the 
party  had  retreated  to  the  house.  We  wan- 
dered off  to  talk  over  all  we  had  heard.  Our 
steps  involuntarily  led  us,  where  ? — to  the 
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high  field^    and    our    throne    on    the    bean 
sheaves. 

A  universal  shadow  lay  over  all.  Even 
the  stars  did  not  yet  shine  out.  A  few  lights 
glimmered  in  the  valley  from  the  scattered 
cottages  of  the  peasantry. 

We  sought  to  trace  out  the  beauties  with 
which  we  were  familiar;  to  catch  some  tints 
or  fragments  of  a  view  to  carry  away  in  our 
memory ;  but  the  scenes  which  had  been  so 
vividly  described  to  us  had  so  affected  our 
imaginations,  that,  as  we  looked  down  into 
the  dim  and  indistinct  landscape,  new  out- 
lines seemed  to  shape  themselves.  There,  on 
the  misty  horizon,  gleams  the  red  beacon  of 
the  distant  headland.  The  level  surface  of 
the  plain  heaves  and  falls  like  breaking  ice — 
billowy  waves  rush  on  towards  us,  with  white 
and  feathering  crests,  and,  how  complete  the 
delusion!  Strange  sounds,  which  first  seem 
faint  and  low,  re-echo  peal  upon  peal  with 
startling  nearness.  Can  this  be  fancy  ?  The 
last  clear  ringing  notes  call  us  back  from  that 
far  land — from  fancy  to  reality.     The  scene 
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our  imaginations  had  conjured  up  vanished 
in  an  instant. 

The  old  bellj  in  its  lofty  nook  upon  the 
highest  gable  of  the  house,  recalls  the  young 
wanderers  ;  and,  with  a  speed  almost  rival- 
ling that  of  the  men  upon  the  floating  ice,  we 
reach,  breathless  and  panting,  the  old  house 
at  home. 
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VOL.  II. 


THE   EMPEROR   ALEXANDER    THE    FIRST 
AND  THE  YOUNG  MORAVIAN. 


The  Emperor  Alexander  enjoyed  a  wonder- 
ful popularity  for  a  Russian  monarch ;  and 
this  was  the  case  not  only  amongst  his  own 
subjects. 

The  people  he  had  subdued,  the  proud  and 
vaniteux  Parisians,  whose  capital  he  had  en- 
tered as  a  conqueror,  whose  city  lay  humbled 
in  the  dust  before  him,  received  him  as  a 
demi-god ;  though  it  may  be  said  that  before 
his  cold  northern  star  the  flaming  meteor  of 
French  military  glory  had  turned  pale.  But 
he  was  supposed  to  have  saved  Paris  from 
pillage  and  destruction.    Paris  is   France; 
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or  considered  herself  so  in  those  days — ergo^ 
he  saved  France. 

He  was  forgiven  the  300,000  Frenchmen 
whose  bones  were  left  on  Eussian  soil.  In 
their  devastated  homes  the  weeping  families 
of  France  forgave  him ;  the  mothers  forgave 
him  ;  though  his  conflagrations,  his  strategy, 
his  fierce  pursuit,  had  made  a  wreck  of  la 
grande  arm.ee.  The  girls  forgave  him,  whose 
sweethearts  would  return  no  more ;  but  who, 
as  soldiers  of  Napoleon  should  do,  had  laid 
down  unmurmuring  upon  the  far-off,  desolate 
fields  of  snow,  to  die  a  solitary  death,  frozen 
in  limb  but  not  faint  in  heart ;  who,  when  the 
wild  Cossack  bent  over  them  in  ferocious 
glee,  and  pierced  them  again  and  again  with 
his  long  lance,  still  mustered  strength,  with 
benumbed  tongues,  to  utter  once  more  the 
rallying  cry,  ''Vive  V Empereur V 

LEmpereur  was  set  aside,  an  exile,  or  soon 
to  be  one ;  and  the  crowds  rush  with  cheers 
and  acclamations  to  welcome  Alexander.  They 
cling  to  his  stirrups  ;  they  thrust  petitions  to 
him,  as  if  he  were  all  powerful.  He  is  the 
hero  of  the  day  ;  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes  ;  the 
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arbiter  of  fate ;  and  tlie  destiny  of  Paris  is 
in  his  hands. 

We  will  not  moralize  on  human,  much  less 
on  French^  inconsistency.  It  would  certainly 
be  too  extended  a  subject  for  this  ephemeral 
work.  But  it  is  singular  how  these  northern 
heroes  have  come  down  upon  our  fair  plains, 
from  Alaric  downwards,  conquering  all  before 
them,  with  a  strange  mixture  of  courage, 
courtesy,  and  chivalry,  notwithstanding  the 
wild  elements  of  their  heterogeneous  armies. 

Alexander  passed  on  to  England  at  the 
time  of  the  peace  in  1814.  The  visit  wa*s  a 
consequence  of  peace.  Peace  and  Alexander 
came  together,  and  he  received  a  tumultuous 
ovation  from  the  people  of  England. 

This  enthusiasm  did  not  alone  pervade  the 
lower  classes.  All  ranks  crowded  around 
him  ;  and  though  accompanied  by  the  king  of 
Prussia,  the  latter  was  too  quiescent  to  excite 
much  attention,  and  all  the  interest  spared  to 
his  nation  was  engrossed  by  Blucher.  But 
Alexander  was  not  only  feasted  and  feted  by 
the  highest  dignitaries  of  the  land,— the  ladies 
ran  wild  about  him. 
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The  sensation  he  created  amongst  them 
will  scarcely  be  credited  by  those  who  were 
not  eye-witnesses  of  the  fact.  Wherever  he 
went  they  thronged  about  him  ;  and  they  ex- 
pressed their  admiration  with  a  freedom  and 
a  vehemence  which  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile 
with  the  usual  decorum  of  English  manners. 

We  must  suppose  that  they  expected  a 
Russian  emperor  would  appear  with  some- 
thing of  the  figure  and  the  temper  of  a  Sibe- 
rian bear ;  or,  perhaps,  they  imagined  they 
should  see  a  rough  carpenter-looking  man 
who  might  have  been  working  in  Dutch  dock- 
yards, like  Peter  the  Great. 

When  they  found  the  Emperor  Alexander 
was  very  tall,  very  gentlemanly,  and  decidedly 
handsome,  their  hearts  were  taken  by  sur- 
prise. The  smallest  token  of  his  favour  was 
most  eagerly  contended  for. 

We  have  seen  a  woman  of  high  rank,  and 
of  some  pretensions  to  beauty,  open  a  small 
gold  casket,  and  draw  from  it,  with  a  certain 
degree  of  ostentation,  one  of  her  "greatest 
treasures."  This  proved  to  be  a  white  kid 
glove— the  identical  glove,  she  informed  us. 
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that  she  had  on  her  right  hand  when  the 
Emperor  Alexander  touched  it  with  his  own 
as  he  passed  her  in  the  dance  ;  for  this  it 
was  enshrined  in  gold,  and  kept  as  a  relic. 

But  there  was  an  incident  that  must  have 
rather  amused  the  emperor ;  it  certainly  did 
those  around  him. 

During  the  campaign  in  Germany,  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  with  a  thoughtfulness 
and  consideration  hardly  to  be  expected  from 
him,  in  the  midst  of  so  fierce  a  contest,  gave 
the  most  stringent  orders  that  the  settlements 
of  the  Moravians,  or  United  Brethren,  as  ihey 
are  otherwise  called,  should  never  be  mo- 
lested by  his  troops. 

The  utmost  respect  was  to  be  paid  to  their 
establishments  and  to  their  persons  ;  they 
were  not  to  be  injured,  and,  if  possible,  not 
even  inconvenienced,  though  the  war  was 
raging  around  them. 

He  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  per- 
sonally inspecting  one  of  their  settlements. 
He  spent  some  time  in  conversation  with 
their  elders,  and  inquired  into  their  customs. 
He  wished  to  understand  the  manner  of  their 
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worship  ;  and,  by  his  own  desire,  he  visited 
their  chapel,  and  was  present  at  one  of  their 
simple  yet  impressive  services. 

The  emperor  was  evidently  much  gratified. 
Some  feelings  of  devotion  may  have  been 
kindled,  though  the  rites  he  now  witnessed 
were  so  different  from  those  of  his  own 
church. 

But  in  one  respect  the  Moravians  are  pre- 
eminent ;  their  instrumental  and  vocal  music 
is  sublime ;  and  the  sons  of  the  north  have  a 
strange  appreciation  for  music. 

No  native  of  Italy,  born  under  its  glowing 
suns,  and  nursed  in  that  land  of  song,  could 
have  given  to  the  world  richer  melodies,  or 
more  touching  harmonies,  than  may  be  found 
among  the  national  airs  of  Sweden,  Denmark, 
and  Russia. 

But  now,  the  hour  of  leave-taking  arrived — 
still  the  emperor  lingered.  He  wished  to  be- 
stow some  tokens  of  his  approbation  among 
the  community.  As  he  stood  looking  upon 
those  who  were  brought  before  him  by  the 
good  Moravians,  no  contrast   could  well  be 
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greater  than  the  scene  presented.  The  very 
extremes  seemed  there  displayed  of  worldly 
pomp  and  grandeur,  on  the  one  side,  and 
humble  simplicity  on  the  other. 

The  Moravians,  meek,  and  mild,  and  peace- 
ful, tendered  their  parting  blessings— while 
around  the  emperor  was  gathered  the  most 
brilliant  and  warlike-looking  group.  Old 
generals,  in  their  splendid  uniforms,  stars  and 
decorations  glittering  on  the  breast  ;  and 
young  cavalry  officers,  with  their  gilded  hel- 
mets, their  waving  plumes,  and  their  clanging 
sabres. 

At  this  moment,  amongst  those  led  in,  ap- 
peared a  young  girl— very  young.  She  might 
be  some  eleven  years  old.  The  emperor  had 
made  some  enquiries  concerning  her. 

It  appeared  that  during  the  service,  while 
the  devout  congregation  had  been  chanting 
the  many  verses  of  an  old  German  hymn, 
Alexander  had  marked  the  clear,  silvery, 
ringing  notes  of  her  almost  infantine  voice, 
as,  surpassing  all  others,  it  seemed  to  soar 
heavenwards  through  the  very  arches  of  the 
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high  roof.  This,  together  with  something 
peculiarly  attractive  in  the  little  maiden's 
appearance,  had  thrilled  his  senses  with  an 
unwonted  pleasure. 

The  emperor  had  mentioned  this,  and  the 
young  Moravian  had  been  hurried  forward 
before  the  august  visitor. 

She  remained  standing  in  front  of  him, 
where  she  had  been  placed ;  her  large  blue 
eyes  fixed  on  the  autocrat  of  all  the  Russias  ; 
but  erect,  motionless,  and  speechless. 

The  officers,  even  the  venerable  elders, 
stooped  forward  to  see  how  the  child  would 
sustain  her  interview  with  so  great  a  per- 
sonage. 

All  pressed  round  her,  interested  and  cu- 
rious as  to  how  the  meek,  gentle  lamb  of 
the  fold  would  approach  the  renowned  em- 
peror. 

Several  voices  called  out  to  her,  in  an 
audible  whisper,  "  Do  not  be  alarmed.  Make 
your  obeisance  to  his  gracious  majesty. 
Kiss  the  emperor's  hand,  my  child — kiss  the 
emperor's  hand'' 

But  the  young  Moravian  had  a  maiden's 
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pride— and  a  wonderful  quantity  of  it.  She 
drew  back  her  pretty  rounded  form,  and 
looked  quite  tall  and  queen-like  —  at  least, 
fairy  queen-like  —  and,  extending  her  hand 
with  a  delightful  little  air  of  dignity,  ex- 
claimed, 

"  Let  the  emperor  kiss  mine !  In  my  fa- 
ther's house,  the  gentlemen  kiss  the  ladies' 
hands.     Let  the  emperor  kiss  mine  I " 

Etiquette  and  formality  gave  way.  A  round 
of  applause  and  a  clapping  of  hands,  to  which 
the  emperor  himself  set  the  example,  hailed 
the  reply  of  the  young  Moravian ;  and  Alex- 
ander bent  down  his  fine  face,  very,  very  low ; 
and,  first  taking  the  little  hand  held  out  to 
him  within  his  own,  pressed  his  lips  in  a  most 
tender  and  respectful  kiss  upon  it. 

The  fair  child  received  the  homage  as  if 
she  quite  believed  it  to  be  her  due  ;  and  with 
a  pose  gravity  that  was  charming  to  behold. 

The  good  Moravians  "  oh'd  "  and  "  ah'd," 
and  wondered,  and  smiled,  and  were  ex- 
tremely pleased  at  the  condescension  of  the 
emperor.  And  the  women — in  their  snowy 
caps,  of  which  the  spotless  whiteness  is  so  well 
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relieved  by  the  bright  colours  of  the  ribbon  by 
which  they  are  fastened  on  beneath  the  chin  in 
a  glossy  bow,  according  to  the  custom  from 
time  immemorial — congregated  with  important 
looks,  and  told  over  and  over  again  of  the  em- 
peror's "  beautiful  way  of  doing  it,  and  of  the 
young  girl's  strange  audacity." 

But  the  child  had  succeeded ;  the  emperor 
had  kissed  her  hand  ;  and  the  little  Emmeline, 
for  such  was  her  name,  was  more  than  ever 
a  favourite  with  all. 

And  the  emperor  had  departed,  and  many 
events  left  their  traces  in  the  community ; 
but  to  this  day,  as  we  can  ourselves  give  wit- 
ness, the  record  of  that  kiss  has  been  hoarded 
up  ;  and  even  venerable  elders  smiled  and 
nodded  approbation,  as  they  repeated  the 
much-esteemed  tradition. 
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Emmeline  was  in  the  full  pride  of  her 
beauty  when  we  ourselves  first  saw  her.  It 
is  to  be  feared  that  the  good  Moravians  had 
not  to  laud  her  on  undeviating  submission  to 
their  rules,  for  we  must  acknowledge  that 
when  we  met  her,  it  was  at  a  particularly 
large  and  gay  party  at  Vienna.  She  was 
still  commanding  admiration,  but,  as  she 
moved  amongst  contending  adorers,  there  was 
the  same  calm  dignified  demeanour,  the  same 
pure  heavenly  expression,  the  same  con- 
templative eyes. 

The  peculiar  white  cap  of  the  Herrnhuters 
had  been  discarded,  and  a  profusion  of  hair 
of  a  light  sunny  brown  was  gathered  round 
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her  head  ;  a  few  pale  blossoms  of  the  sweet- 
scented  acacia  had  been  wound  in  among  the 
tresses,  with  her  own  delicate  and  tasteful 
hand. 

It  was  whispered  in  secret  that  she  had 
been  betrothed  that  morning  ;  that  the  hus- 
band of  her  choice  was  not  a  Moravian, 
though  a  high-principled  and  honourable  man. 
Some  added,  that  he  was  a  military  man, 
in  the  Russian  service. 

It  was  even  so. 

One  of  the  young  officers  in  the  suite  of 
the  Emperor  Alexander,  who  had  been  present 
at  the  little  scene  we  have  related,  had  been 
so  subdued  by  the  child's  beauty  and  grace, 
that  a  desire  awoke  in  his  heart  to  watch 
into  womanhood  this  sweet  and  lovely  girl, 
and  eventually  to  obtain  her,  if  possible,  for 
his  wife. 

He  became  acquainted  with  her  parents, 
and  made  frequent  visits  under  many  pretexts. 
His  profession  was  an  active  one,  and  his 
career  had  to  be  made,  but  nothing  dispelled 
the  wishes  and  the  projects  he  had  formed. 

Years  pass  away  rapidly ;  he  still  remained 
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unchanged  ;  he  was  enchanted  with  Emme- 
line,  with  his  own  constancy,  with  his  fore- 
sight. 

He  had  refused  one  or  two  marriages  his 
family  wished  to  urge  upon  him,  but  to  suc- 
ceed in  keeping  free  he  had  been  obliged  to 
make  a  confidant  of  his  imperial  master. 
Alexander  smiled  at  the  young  man's  romance, 
but  gave  his  support  and  countenance  to  the 
scheme. 

A  delay  however  took  place  before  the 
young  ofiQcer's  plans  could  be  realized.  He 
had  hoped,  as  females  marry  so  young  in 
Russia,  that  by  the  time  she  was  fifteen  all 
might  be  arranged;  but  his  regiment  was 
ordered  to  the  south.  The  emperor  would 
not  hear  of  his  not  accompanying  it.  The 
young  man  gained  a  step  in  his  profession, 
but  lost  two  more  years,  during  which  he  could 
not,  as  before,  make  his  occasional  visits  to 
Germany. 

At  last,  a  few  lines  in  the  emperor's  own 
hand  gave  him  leave  of  absence  for  a  time ; 
and  an  encouragement  to  seek  the  young 
bride ;  to  whom,  next  to  the  emperor^  he  was 
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permitted  to  devote  himself.  Alexander  con- 
descended to  add,  that  he  well  remembered 
the  young  Moravian ;  and  that  it  would  give 
him  pleasure  to  ofifer  her  a  welcome  and 
protection  at  his  court.  Armed  with  this 
incontestible  autograph,  all  professional  diffi- 
culties were  cleared  away,  and  he  hastened 
to  Germany.  He  no  longer  found  his  Em- 
meline  sheltered  in  the  quiet  circle  of  the 
Moravians ;  or  even  enjoying  the  retirement 
of  her  own  home.  She  was  mixing  in  the 
world,  as  her  family — a  proud  and  noble  one 
— required.  But  she  was  still  the  Emmeline 
of  his  dreams.  There  was  no  worldliness  in 
her  mind — no  coquetry  in  her  manner. 

The  young  girl  betrayed  an  emotion  very 
unusual  to  her  on  his  arrival.  With  a  truth- 
fulness that  well  suited  with  her  disposition, 
she  owned  that  she  loved  him.  Indeed,  she 
had  long  hid  in  her  heart  the  tenderest  re- 
collection of  him.  With  the  ready  observation 
of  childhood,  even  on  that  day,  of  which  she 
heard  so  often,  when  she  had  been  brought 
before  Alexander,  she  had  seen  and  felt  that 
the  countenance  of  the  young  Russian  was 
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turned  upon  her  with  especial  interest.  His 
face  had  haunted  her  girlish  imagination  ;  and 
when  he  subsequently  returned  at  intervals 
to  be  her  playmate,  her  friend,  her  lover,  an 
affection  sprung  up  for  him,  all  the  more 
fervent,  perhaps,  from  the  difference  in  their 
position,  which  required  mutual  sacrifices  and 
mutual  concessions. 

The  maiden  forsook  for  awhile  the  grave 
authors  that  had  been  put  into  her  hands,  and 
read  the  poets  he  loved.  Above  all,  she 
sung  for  him  such  music  as  he  brought  for 
her  from  the  chefs-d'oeuvres  of  the  compose];s 
of  the  day.  The  young  officer  attended,  for 
her  sake,  the  gatherings  of  her  people.  He 
would  receive  with  patience  the  exhortations 
of  the  good  men,  and  accompany  her  to  the 
services  of  her  communion  with  a  bevy  of 
mild  old  ladies  and  elders  of  the  flock. 

However,  as  we  have  seen,  the  duties  of 
his  profession  kept  him  from  her  for  the  last 
two  years.  During  that  time  they  had  not 
been  able  to  meet. 

But  woe  to  the  interval — woe  to  the  delay! 
The  fair  Emmeline  had  not  changed.     Not 
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all  the  adoration  she  received  at  the  court  of 
Vienna  could  charm  awav  the  remembrances 
or  the  impressions  of  her  childhood. 

Amongst  the  offers  that  were  made  for  her 
hand,  came  one  from  a  Count  Anikoff,  who 
was  a  friend,  and  had  been  a  brother  officer 
of  him  she  loved.  They  had  held  commissions 
in  the  same  regiment  for  the  first  years  of 
their  military  life  ;  but  Count  Anikoff,  being 
6i  Polish  extraction,  shared  in  the  national 
hatred  of  the  Russian  service,  and  having 
friends  high  in  office,  he  was  able  to  obtain 
permission  to  withdraw  into  private  life. 
His  fortune  was  considerable,  and  his  person 
handsome.  The  parents  of  Emmeline  im- 
bibed a  friendship  for  him,  and  warmly 
supported  his  offer  for  their  daughter's  hand. 

Count  Anikofif  knew  nothing  of  his  friend's 
romantic  scheme,  or  of  the  entanglement  of 
Emmeline' s  affections.  Her  holy  calm  seemed 
to  him  incompatible  with  any  hidden  or  pas- 
sionate attachment ;  he  could  neither  under- 
stand her  feelings,  nor  fathom  her  character  ; 
but   he   was  persuaded  by  her   father  and 
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mother  to  consider  himself  secure  of  ultimate 
success. 

At  this  juncture — before  all  had  gone  to  ex- 
tremities, our  Emmeline's  courage  was  revived 
by  the  arrival  of  her  friend  from  Russia ; 
and  in  his  possession  the  letter  of  the  emperor 
to  back  his  suit. 

Her  parents,  ambitious  beyond  measure, 
were  moved  in  his  favour,  when  they  saw  in 
perspective  the  distinction  that  would  await 
their  child  if  she  were  married  to  a  favourite 
of  the  emperor  of  Russia,  and  even  by  his 
especial  sanction  and  consent.  They  hoped,  Iby 
hastening  matters,  to  avoid  the  interference 
and  reproaches  of  their  own  nominee.  Count 
Anikofif.  Emmeline  now  believed,  that  the 
romance  of  her  childhood  was  about  to  end 
in  the  happiest  results  ;  for,  with  her  parents' 
approval,  she  and  the  young  Russian  officer 
had  been  betrothed  only  a  few  hours  before 
we  met  them  at  that  brilliant  assembly. 

As  Emmeline  and  her  affianced  passed 
through  the  rooms,  there  was  a  general  con- 
viction that  the  fair  girl  was  no  longer  free. 

h2 
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Even  common  observers  seldom  err  in  these 
matters,  however  undemonstrative  the  lovers 
may  be,  or  however  much  they  may  place  a 
restraint  upon  their  looks  and  actions. 

Many  were  the  disappointed  rivals,  who 
saw,  with  disgust,  the  prize  they  had  sought 
for,  snatched  from  their  grasp  by  a  stranger  to 
their  lineage  and  their  race ;  but  the  evening 
was  far  spent  before  the  most  to  be  dreaded 
of  all  learnt  the  rumours  that  were  afloat. 
Count  Anikofif  came  into  the  room  late  ;  he 
was  flushed  with  anger  and  disappointment. 
On  calling  at  the  house  of  Emmeline,  to  claim 
the  honour  of  accompanying  the  party  to  the 
evening  festivities — an  honour  which  he  had 
always  hitherto  obtained,  he  learnt  that  the 
party  had  already  left.  A  little  note  was  put 
into  his  hands  from  the  mother  of  Emmeline, 
containing  some  frivolous  excuse.  He  retired 
to  a  cafe  near  to  read  it,  where  some  of  his 
friends  were  assembled. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  he  took  there  suffi- 
cient to  intoxicate  him  ;  his  habits,  like  those 
of  most  of  his  countrymen,  were  abstemious  ; 
but  the  few  glasses  of  wine  which  he  tossed 
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down  in  his  vexation  may  have  somewhat 
affected  his  brain,  or  may  be,  the  first  seeds 
of  a  frightful  malady  were  already  sown  in 
his  constitution ;  but  there  was  a  vehemence 
in  his  sensations  and  a  wildness  in  his  look, 
as  he  traversed  the  ball  room  in  search  of 
Emmeline,  which  he  could  not  control,  in  fact, 
of  which  he  was  not  conscious.  Some  smiles 
and  some  sneers  greeted  him  as  he  passed ; 
all  knew  his  pretensions,  and  many  were 
amused  at  his  defeat. 

Count  Anikoff  could  find  Emmeline  nowhere ; 
but  at  every  step  gained  fresh  fuel  for  his  *in- 
dignation.  That  a  stranger  had  stepped  in, 
and  as  if  by  magic,  had  destroyed  his  hopes, 
and  obtained  possession  of  Emmeline,  seemed 
evident — so  much  at  least  he  could  ascertain. 
His  rage  kindled  almost  into  madness. 

It  was  at  this '  time  that  Emmeline,  weary 
of  being  gazed  at,  had  left  the  dazzling  saloons, 
and  longing  for  quieter  communion  with  her 
betrothed,  had  drawn  him  under  the  shadow 
of  the  portico,  where  she  remained  leaning  on 
his  arm. 

The  moon  was  in  her  last  quarter,  and  had 
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risen  late ;  but  a  feeble  ray  found  entrance 
between  the  heavy  columns,  and  gleamed  upon 
the  folds  of  her  white  dress,  on  the  blanched 
blossoms  of  the  acacia  in  her  fair  hair,  (they 
were  her  favourite  flowers,  and  had  been 
gathered  for  her  in  the  morning  by  her  be- 
trothed,) while  her  pale  countenance  looked 
more  beautiful  than  ever,  as  it  was  turned 
towards  him. 

He,  her  betrothed,  was  in  the  deeper  shadow ; 
but  his  form  would  still  be  partially  discerned, 
as  he  bent  down  over  her,  whispering  sweet 
words  into  her  ear. 

But  suddenly,  a  man  approached  them.  It 
was  Count  Anikoff. 

Some  unfortunate  friend,  whose  share  of 
discretion  must  have  been  strangely  small, 
had  found  no  better  outlet  for  his  mirth,  than 
in  "quizzing"  the  count  for  the  loss  of  the 
lady  of  his  love.  He  wound  up  a  false  and 
exaggerated  account  of  how  she  had  been 
paraded  about  the  rooms  by  the  nameless  ad- 
venturer, with  pointing  to  the  recess  where 
they  might  still  be  found  together. 

The  count  had  hardly  approached  the  por- 
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tico,  when  his  eyes  were  attracted  by  the 
white  dress,  the  white  flowers,  the  pale  coun- 
tenance of  Emmeline,  whom  he  instantly  re- 
cognized ;  but  her  betrothed,  standing  in  the 
deep  shadow,  he  recognized  not — he  saw  not 
that  he  was  his  friend,  the  companion  of  his 
youth,  his  brother-in-arms ;  but  merely  he  saw 
that  there  was  the  triumphant  interloper — 
there,  with  the  girl  he  loved  so  wildly. 

He  strode  up  fiercely  towards  them ;  one 
passionate  despairing  look  the  Pole  gave  to 
Emmeline,  one  start,  and,  without  a  moment's 
hesitation,  he  raised  his  hand,  and  dashed  it 
against  the  face  of  his  rival. 

The  blow  was  parried,  and,  with  a  grasp  as 
of  iron,  the  young  Russian  seized  the  arm 
uplifted  to  strike  him. 

This  momentary  struggle  brought  them  both 
into  the  light,  which  fell  full  upon  the  faces  of 
those  so  fiercely  agitated. 

But  hatred,  wrath,  rivalry,  revenge,  no 
longer  animated  the  countenance  of  the  Pole  ; 
his  features  were  almost  convulsed,  and  a 
deadly  paleness  overspread  them.  In  the 
successful    rival,    who    had    robbed   him   of 
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Emmeline,  he  now  discovers  the  friend  he 
loved  best  on  earth,  and  whom  he  has  just 
insulted  to  the  death. 

Women  screamed,  men  rushed  forward  to 
separate  them. 

There  was  now  no  need  to  attempt  it.  Both, 
still  as  marble,  gazed  into  each  other's  eyes. 
What  agonies  of  riven  friendship  passed 
through  their  souls  at  that  moment. 

But  the  laws  of  honour  must  be  obeyed. 
No  forgiveness  on  the  one  hand,  no  remorse 
on  the  other,  could  dela}^  the  inevitable  con- 
sequences of  an  insult  so  glaring. 

Sternly  the  young  Russian  bent  forward — 
three  words  only  escaped  his  compressed  lips 
in  a  deep  low  whisper — "  the  place,  the  hour, 
the  weapons."  Then,  turning  to  where  Emme- 
line  still  stood  by  his  side,  though  a  dizzy 
faintness  had  so  seized  her  senses  that  she 
only  kept  herself  upright  by  a  mighty  effort, 
he  saw  that  she  was  almost  unconscious, 
that  with  the  first  step  she  would  fall.  The 
rigid  sternness  of  his  face  changed  into  a 
look    of    tenderest    compassion.       Heedless 
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who  might  look  on,  he  lifted  the  lovely  and 
half  dying  girl  in  his  arms ;  he  carried  her 
into  the  air ;  he  soothed  her  as  a  mother  would 
soothe  her  child ;  he  dared  to  plant  the  first 
ardent  kiss  on  the  pale  lips  of  his  betrothed 
wife ;  he  placed  her  in  the  carriage  that  was 
waiting,  sprung  in  after  her,  and  before  father 
and  mother  or  friends  had  well  heard  the  wild 
story,  or  been  able  to  follow,  she  was  at  home 
— ^he  was  kneeling  by  her  side. 

He  was  assuring  her  all  would  be  well ;  he 
was  dissipating  her  alarm ;  he  endeavoured, 
almost  successfully,  to  make  her  believe, 
that  as  they  had  been  friends,  all  could  be 
arranged. 

Emmeline,  nursed  and  reared  away  from  the 
world,  among  the  peaceful  Moravians,  not 
well  versed  in  the  bloody  laws  of  "honour," 
was  almost  deluded  into  hope.  And  when 
her  parents  hurried  to  their  house,  they  found 
her  once  more  calm,  at  least  apparently. 

Her  lover  was  gone ;  a  rosy  ray  of  morning 
light,  darting  into  the  room  between  the  closed 
shutters,   had  shot  like    a   poisoned   arrow 
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through  his  heart ;  it  told  him  that  day  was 
breaking,  and  that  they  must  part — for  before 
the  sun  rose  he  must  be  at  the  place  of 
meeting. 

The  Polish  system  of  duelling  is  essentially 
deadly. 

The  antagonists  are  placed  at  a  certain  dis- 
tance apart.  At  a  given  signal,  they  advance 
towards  each  other ;  each  party  is  at  liberty 
to  fire,  either  directly  the  signal  is  given,  or 
as  he  advances,  or  he  may  wait  till  the 
muzzle  of  his  pistol  touches  his  opponent. 

After  some  brief  arrangements  with  a 
brother  officer — to  this  more  murderous  than 
honourable  encounter,  in  which  one  or  both 
must  fall — did  the  young  Russian  proceed. 

His  friend  was  on  the  ground — how  changed 
from  last  night !  His  form  seemed  collapsed. 
When  he  raised  himself  upright,  and  took 
the  pistol  presented  by  his  second,  his  hand 
clutched  and  trembled ;  his  features  were 
shrunk  and  white,  as  if  weeks  of  illness  had 
sapped  his  strength  ;  his  eyes  were  cast  down ; 
once  only  he  raised  them,  but  they  sunk 
again  immediately. 
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The  tall  and  noble  figure  of  the  young 
Eussian,  as  he  took  his  appointed  place  oppo- 
site him,  cast  its  long  shadow  on  the  grass. 

The  sun  had  risen  above  the  horizon.  The 
moment  was  come ;  the  signal  was  given. 
The  Russian  instantly  raised  his  arm  steadily 
towards  his  antagonist  and  fired  ;  but  in 
doing  so,  by  the  slightest  movement  of  the 
wrist,  he  gave  the  ball  a  sideward  direction. 
Even  the  practised  eyes  of  the  seconds  did 
not  detect  the  movement,  which,  though  it 
brought  the  ball  whizzing  through  the  long 
curls  of  his  antagonist,  had  purposely  caused 
it  to  miss  the  temple. 

The  laws  of  the  duel  now  gave  all  the 
advantage  to  the  other  party.  They  must 
mutually  approach — each  step  made  the  cer- 
tainty of  a  fatal  aim  more  evident.  The  Pole 
stood — hesitated ;  while  the  other  came  for- 
ward, with  an  unmoved  countenance,  to  meet 
his  fate. 

"  Advance — fire  ! ''  cried  Count  Anikoffs 
second. 

"  Fire— shame !  "  cried  the  second  of  the 
Russian  ofi&cer,  as   the   Pole  did  advance — 
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slowly,  nearer  and  nearer,  and  handling  his 
weapon  as  if  he  feared  its  dropping  from  his 
grasp. 

But  only  a  yard  now  separated  the  antago- 
nists. A  breathless  silence  had  followed  the 
eager  cry  of  the  seconds ;  and  even  about 
their  well-steeled  hearts  the  hurrying  pulses 
knocked  hard,  as  if  it  were  really  a  murder 
they  were  witnessing. 

The  Pole's  hand  has  the  trigger  under  its 
touch ;  the  next  instant  must  decide  all ; 
when,  with  an  uncontrollable  spasm,  he  fell 
backward  ;  but  in  the  fall,  in  the  spasm,  in 
the  convulsion,  the  closing  hand  had  given 
the  fatal  click.  The  ball  passed  through  his 
friend's  heart,  and  the  Russian — the  lover — 
the  betrothed  of  Emmeline— even  before  he 
could  be  caught  in  the  arms  of  his  second, 
was  dead. 


Let  the  curtain  drop  over  the  wild  grief  of 
those  that  suffered — at  least,  in  the  first 
agony  of  their  despair. 
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If  this  were  not  a  true  story,  perhaps  it 
would  be  a  pleasant  exercise  for  the  pen  to 
work  up  a  high- wrought  account  of  imaginary 
distress. 

But  a  few  words  may  still  be  called  for, 
indicative  of  the  fate  of  those  whose  future 
life  was  at  once,  and  for  ever,  darkened  by 
the  miserable  results  of  this  disastrous  duel. 

The  Pole,  whose  violent  passions  had 
brought  on  the  duel,  had  arrived  at  the  place 
of  meeting  maddened  by  contending  emo- 
tions ;  his  senses  seemed  stunned  and  con- 
fused. 

Torn  between  love  and  friendship,  he  felt 
his  life  justly  forfeited  to  the  insulted  honour 
of  his  friend.     He  hoped  to  fall. 

But  when  he  saw  the  man  he  loved  come 
forward  to  receive  death  at  his  hand,  the  re- 
vulsion was  too  great,  a  sort  of  epileptic  fit 
seized  him. 

Involuntarily  his  hand  committed  the  act 
his  heart  abhorred,  and  which  he  had  in- 
wardly sworn  no  power  on  earth  should  drive 
him  to. 

But  such  are  human  resolves ;  and  who  can 
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depend  upon  them,  or  foresee  to  what  they 
will  lead  ? 

The  Count  Anikoff  was  removed  to  his 
home.  The  fit  lasted  long,  and  from  that 
hour  he  was  perpetually  subject  to  them. 

The  tendency  gained  ground,  as  is  almost 
invariably  the  case  ;  and  when  we  last  crossed 
his  path,  he  was  attended  both  by  a  friend 
and  a  keeper.  His  health  was  completely 
shattered,  his  reason  was  impaired,  and  it 
appeared  extremely  doubtful  if  he  could  hold 
out  many  months  longer  against  the  attacks 
that  were  now  of  constant  occurrence.  They 
were  slowly  undermining  all  the  little  strength 
that  remained  to  him,  either  of  mind  or 
body. 

In  one  only  occupation  did  he  still  show 
some  of  his  former  vigour.  He  would  paint — 
he  could  paint  for  hours  ;  he  had  the  skill  of 
an  artist, 

A  number  of  exquisite  pictures  which  he 
had  himself  executed,  and  in  which  one  figure 
— that  of  Emmeline — was  ever  predominant, 
covered  the  walls  of  his  sleeping  apartment. 
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One  more  picture  was  there,  and  this  no  en- 
treaties or  illness  would  prevent  him  from 
finishing. 

He  had  heard  that,  when  the  young  Eussian 
officer — his  friend  whom  he  had  killed — lay 
stiff  in  death  in  his  coffin,  his  calm  face,  cold 
and  white,  exposed  to  view,  with  the  same 
fine  expression  of  high  resolution  upon  it, 
and  with  no  trace  of  anger  or  pain  upon  his 
brow,  Emmeline  had  asked  for  but  one  con- 
solation, that  of  seeing  him.  She  had  come, 
she  had  been  allowed  to  remain  alone  some 
time  by  the  side  of  the  coffin. 

None  saw  her  as  she  took  her  leave.  None 
had  seen  her  for  many  days  afterwards.  But 
the  sick  man's  fancy  pictured  her ;  and 
whether,  as  his  most  cruel  penance,  or  as  a 
relief  to  an  ever-recurring  vision,  he  painted 
with  marvellous  fidelity,  for  one  who  could 
not  have  been  present,  this  last  interview  be^ 
tween  the  dead  and  the  living. 

Perhaps,  as  he  roamed  in  solitary  wretched- 
ness around  Yienna,  a  glimpse  he  once  had 
of  a  girl  of  angelic  beauty,  habited  in  deep 
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mourning,  who  dropped  hastily  a  few  flowers 
and  many  tears  on  a  new-made  grave  in  the 

cemetery  of    St.    0 ,    where   the  young 

Russian  officer  lay  buried — perhaps,  that  real 
vision  of  Emmeline,  heavenly  even  in  her 
anguish,  and  still  the  loveliest  of  women, 
aided  his  conception.     He  saw  her  no  more. 

But  when  again  he  visited  the  cemetery  of 

St.  C ,  and  looked  towards  the  spot  where 

he  had  seen  her,  one  more  grave  was  there — 
a  white  cross  had  very  lately  been  erected  at 
the  head.  There  was  no  need  to  ask  whose 
name  was  on  the  tablet. 

The  graves  were  close  together,  and  a  small 
low  iron  fence  encircled  them.  And  yet  few 
had  heard  of  Emmeline's  death.  Her  grief 
had  been  so  subdued,  so  undemonstrative, 
that  all  believed  she  would  in  time  overcome 
the  shock.  "  Life  had,"  said  the  world,  "  still 
many  happy  years  in  store  for  her."  The 
idea  was  confirmed  when  they  found  she  had 
been  desirous  to  remain  at  Yienna.  Every 
one  supposed  she  would  require  change  of 
scene,  and  perhaps  retire  for  a  time  to  the 
quiet  retreat  where  her  childhood  had  been 
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spent — amongst  the  Moravians.  However, 
in  a  few  weeks,  other  topics  had  engaged  the 
attention  of  society ;  and  society  was  there- 
fore rather  startled  when  it  became  known 
that  a  small  funeral  procession,  with  white 
scarfs,  and  a  white  silk  pall  such  as  should  only 
cover  a  maiden's  coffin,  had  passed  out  from 
the  old  portals  of  the  mansion  belonging  to 
the  parents  of  Emmeline.  But  little  was 
even  then  learnt  of  her  illness  or  her  death. 

Her  parents,  proud  and  vain-glorious  to  the 
last,  made  known  without  delay  that  the 
small  attendance  on  her  funeral,  and  the 
singular  place  of  her  burial,  had  been  only 
consented  to  "at  their  child's  request,"  or 
"  they  would  have  borne  her  in  state  to  the 
vault  of  her  ancestors,  as  became  a  daughter 
of  their  race." 

They  took  particular  pains  to  make  it  also 
known,  "that  shortly  before  her  death,  a  letter 
had  been  received  by  their  daughter  from  a 
very  illustrious  personage.  She  had  declined 
showing  it.  But,"  they  added,  their  "intended 
son-in-law,  the  poor  young  man  who  had 
been  shot,  had  not   scrupled  showing  them 
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one  he  had  received  from  the  same  quarter. 
In  fact,  this  letter  was  from  the  Emperor 
Alexander ;  it  was  in  his  own  hand,  and 
marked  '  strictly  private.'  "  He  had  written 
it  apparently  immediately  on  receiving  intel- 
ligence of  the  duel  and  its  fatal  result,  and 
under  the  impression  of  the  kindest  feelings 
of  sympathy.  Particularly  he  seemed  to 
dwell  on  the  little  incident  that  had  made 
him  acquainted  with  her  as  a  child.  He  said, 
he  had  hoped  to  see  her  at  his  court  a 
young  and  happy  bride;  but  she  must  con- 
sider that  he  had  interested  himself  in  her 
happiness,  and  had  known  her  for  years  ;  and 
pressed  upon  her  the  offer  of  a  post  of 
honour,  as  demoiselle  d'honneur  to  the  one  he 
loved  best  of  the  imperial  family.  He  added 
a  few  expressive  words  of  ''  his  own  regret  at 
the  loss  of  a  brave  officer,  who  had  already 
distinguished  himself  in  the  service  of  his 
sovereign  and  his  country." 

This  letter,  with  the  testimony  it  bore  to 
her  betrothed,  soothed  the  dying  girl.  She 
had  refused  to  part  from  it;  she  had  even 
died  with  it  in  her  hand.    But,  after  her  death. 
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her  parents  considered  themselves  at  liberty 
to  read  it.  They  seemed  to  feel  as  much 
vexation  as  sorrow  at  her  death,  since  she 
might,  they  said,  still  have  had  "  so  brilliant 
a  position." 

They  had  persisted  to  the  last  that  her 
illness  was  "nothing;  she  made  no  com- 
plaints." And  while  they  were  declaring 
"  her  eyes  were  brighter  than  ever,  and  that 
ghastly  paleness  of  her  cheek  gave  way  daily 
to  a  brilliant  colour,"  the  sweet  girl  sighed 
out,  almost  alone  and  unseen,  her  last  breath. 
A  hundred  little  acts  of  kindness  and  charity 
had  been  crowded  into  the  few  weeks  that 
had  followed  the  deadly  blow  upon  her 
happiness.  Words  of  tender  affection  had 
been  written,  with  a  feeble  hand,  to  the  good 
Moravians.  Her  sorrow  was  not  selfish  ;  no 
one  was  forgotten.  Her  only  wilfulness  was 
in  her  solitary  walk  to  the  little  cemetery  of 

St.  C ;  and  the  only  occasion  on  which 

she  ever  alluded  to  herself  was  on  returning 
the  last  time.  She  looked  up  into  her 
mother's  hard  face,  and  touching  her  hand 
gently,  said,  "  Lithe  mutterchen,  lay  me  very 
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close  to  him,  and  no  long  line  of  followers." 
Her  mother  hardly  understood  her  at  the 
time.  However,  when  all  was  over,  it  was 
done  as  she  had  requested,  and  we  have  our- 
selves searched  out  the  spot.  We  laid  a 
wreath  of  immortelles  at  the  foot  of  the 
white  cross  that  marked  her  grave.  The  last 
faded  wreath  placed  by  her  own  hands  on 
the  grave  beside  her,  seemed  too  holy  a  relic 
to  remove  or  replace. 

We  have  for  years  lived  too  far  distant 
to  visit  their  graves,  but  we  have  devoted 
these  few  pages,  as  our  last  sad  tribute,  to 
their  memory. 
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THE  MARKED  MAN. 


During  the  early  part  of  the  century  which 
ended  with  the  year  1799,  society  in  England 
was  very  much  dislocated.  • 

The  country  gentlemen  hunted  and  dined 
together ;  and  adopted  frequently  among  them- 
selves a  language  almost  unfit  for  the  ears  of 
modest  women  ;  often  finishing  the  day  with 
deep  potations,  and  with  their  inevitable  con- 
sequence— inebriety.  Whilst,  among  men  of 
fashion,  every  species  of  vice  was  tolerated, 
even  encouraged. 

The  "  Sir  Mulberry  Hawks  "  were  not  rare 
instances  of  depravity,  and  the  general  tone 
of  morals  was  loose. 

The  novels   of   that  day,   the  plays,   the 
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weekly  publications,  even  the  pages  of  history, 
teem  with  instances  of  daring  profligacy, 
which  were  perpetrated  with  impunity. 

A  man  of  fashion  was  hardly  allowed  to 
assume  that  title,  unless  he  could  boast  of 
his  conquests  over  women  of  family  and 
virtue. 

It  is  not  our  object  to  point  out  where  the 
fault  lay  ;  whether  with  the  men,  the  women, 
or  the  times.  We  confine  ourselves  to  stating 
the  facts,  not  the  cause  ;  and,  in  confirmation 
of  what  we  have  said,  we  will  repeat,  as 
briefly  as  possible,  an  anecdote  told  us  by  a 
lady,  who  for  many  years  was  a  friend  and 
correspondent  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  for  whom 
she  made  several  little  memoranda,  traces  of 
which  appear  in  one  of  his  works. 

The  Honourable  Charlotte  L had,  when 

very  young,  married  without  the  knowledge  of 
her  friends  a  barrister,  who  had  made  at  that 
period  but  small  progress  towards  distinction. 

If  the  marriage  was  not  equal  to  her  pre- 
tensions, it  was  also  most  injurious  to  her 
husband's  advancement. 

The  objection  which  existed  against   any 
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member  of  his  profession  taking  to  himself  a 
wife  early  in  life,  has  been  already  alluded  to. 
Indeed,  those  who  were  struggling  in  the  same 
career  seemed  to  feel  themselves  ill-used  when 
one  of  their  number  was  able,  at  the  very 
outset,  to  obtain  a  wife  and  an  establishment ; 
both  of  which  they  considered  were  only  to 
be  looked  forward  to  as  the  rewards  of  a  long 
life  of  labour  and  self-denial. 

This  marriage  was  at  first  kept  private,  to 
avoid  the  displeasure  of  her  friends,  and  to 
guard  against  any  injury  to  the  prospects  of 

Mr.  L .     In  consideration  for  some  of  his 

family  in  the  same  profession,  we  conceal  his 
real  name  under  that  of  Lascelles — to  which, 
indeed,  on  his  mother's  side,  he  might  found 
some  claim. 

For  the  first  two  years  of  their  union  they 
lived  in  great  retirement. 

Charlotte  Lascelles  was  then  much  alone. 
She  was  subjected  at  times  to  some  annoy- 
ance from  her  position.  It  not  only  brought 
her  into  considerable  trouble,  but  on  several 
occasions  had  nearly  involved  her  husband  in 
fatal  consequences. 
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She  resolved  to  appeal  to  her  husband  no 
more ;  and  the  following  anecdote  will  show 
how  well  she  persevered  in  her  resolution, 
and  in  what  manner  she  freed  herself  from 
the  unwelcome  attentions  of  a  noble  but  inso- 
lent suitor  who  persecuted  her. 

During  this  period,  before  her  marriage 
was  acknowledged,  they  were  residing  at  a 
villa  in  the  suburbs  of  London.  A  young 
man  of  rank  and  fashion,  riding  that  way, 
caught  sight  of  Charlotte  Lascelles.  He  was 
at  once  charmed  with  her  appearance,  and 
captivated  by  the  mystery  that  surrounded 
her. 

He  made  several  attempts  to  introduce 
himself ;  but,  finding  them  unavailing,  he 
hired  a  room,  which  happened  to  be  vacant, 
immediately  opposite  that  part  of  the  villa  in 
which  were  her  apartments,  and  more  particu- 
larly a  little  boudoir,  which  was  constantly 
used  as  her  sitting-room. 

He  would  station  himself  at  his  own  win- 
dow, which  commanded  a  view  of  hers.  Here 
he  occupied  himself  perseveringly  in  watch- 
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ing  her  movements — performing  a  perpetual 
scene  of  love-making  in  dumb  show — and  an- 
noying her  with  every  variety  of  gesture  sig- 
nificative of  an  ardent  passion. 

She  found  herself  obliged  almost  to  exclude 
dayliglit  from  her  room.  The  little  balcony, 
on  which  were  her  choicest  flowers,  had  to  be 
entirely  abandoned.  She  could  neither  open 
her  window  to  the  morning  breeze,  nor  sit  as 
heretofore  enjoying  the  fragrance  of  the  even- 
ing air. 

Letters  were  constantly  presented  to  her 
at  every  turn.  Some  of  these  threatened  a 
nocturnal  visit  from  the  unknown  tormentor. 
This  would  not  be  a  difficult  achievement,  as 
her  windows  were  near  the  ground,  and  a  low 
garden  fence  and  a  few  shrubs  alone  separated 
her  from  him.  These  windows  were  care- 
fully fastened  ;  but  the  closeness  and  dullness 
of  her  rooms,  constantly  shut  up,  was  unbear- 
able, especially  as  the  weather  was  intensely 
hot. 

The  man  had  permanently  established  him- 
self at  his  window.     He  wrote  there,  he  read 
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there,  lie  lounged  there,  he  smoked  there.  It 
was  a  trial  of  obstinacy  as  well  as  a  trial  of 
love  on  his  part.     It  was  a  regular  siege  ! 

We  have  said  that  she  had  resolved  not  to 
complain  ever  again  in  these  matters  to  her 
husband.  That  resolution  should  not  be 
broken.  His  temper  was  hot:  hasty  mea- 
sures would  be  taken ;  a  duel  would  be  the 
probable  result ;  and  if  a  marriage  was  detri- 
mental to  his  career,  how  much  more  injurious 
would  a  duel  be  ? 

But  there  was  the  everlasting  lover,  with 
his  ceaseless  persecution !  Nay,  he  might  at 
any  moment,  as  he  had  threatened,  make  an 
inroad  by  the  little  balcony,  even  into  her 
apartments. 

For  three  days  she  closed  everything ; 
windows,  blinds,  and  shutters.  But  when 
she  opened  them  again,  hoping  he  was  gone, 
there  he  was  still,  with  a  face  of  confident 
satisfaction,  evidently  waiting  the  cessation 
of  hostilities,  and  evidently  determined  upon 
ultimate  success. 

Her  heart  burnt  within  her  with  indigna- 
tion and  disgust.     She  saw  no  prospect  of 
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deliverance  but  one.  She  would  not  be  driven 
at  risk  or  inconvenience  from  her  home.  Her 
husband  should  not  be  involved  in  a  danger- 
ous quarrel  on  her  account.  She  would  her- 
self, with  her  own  hand,  dislodge  him. 

She  secretly  made  her  preparations,  and 
she  did  well ;  for,  hardly  had  she  completed 
them,  when,  in  the  darkness  and  stillness  of 
evening,  a  slight  noise  on  the  balcony  made 
her  start  to  her  feet.  She  threw  open  the 
window  ;  the  man  was  there — close  before 
her — even  somewhat  excited  by  wine,  and 
with  a  bold  gaze  of  defiance  he  confronted 
her. 

"60!"  said  she,  remaining  calm  and  rigid 
— "  go  !  I  require  you,  as  a  gentleman  and  a 
man  of  honour,  to  leave  this  place.  I  am  a 
married  woman ;  I  hate  and  detest  the  course 
you  are  pursuing." 

He  burst  into  protestations  of  love  and 
admiration. 

"  Go ! "  she  exclaimed,  ^^  and  let  me  see  you 
no  more.  I  want  the  light  of  heaven.  I  will 
be  no  more  shut  up  here.  I  will  suffer  no 
more  persecution.     You  have  heard  me.    Go ! 
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Be  warned,  and  go  ;  or  I  will  mark  you  for 
life,  as  a  coward  to  attack  a  woman." 

He  laughed  loudly  and  insultingly,  and  his 
only  answer  was  to  advance  towards  her,  with 
a  look  of  ineffable  conceit  and  anticipated 
triumph.  He  would  have  seized  her  in  his 
arms  ;  but,  drawing  quickly  back,  she  put  her 
hand  upon  the  sill.  A  pistol  lay  there.  She 
had  loaded  it  herself  but  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore with  powder  and  small  shot.  Her  hand 
was  upon  the  little  weapon ;  it  was  lifted,  and 
well  aimed. 

In  one  instant,  a  yell,  between  a  scream 
and  an  oath,  told  her  of  her  success.  The 
man's  face  was  peppered  with  the  shot, 
scorched  with  the  powder.  He  swore,  and 
floundered  backwards.  She  flung  to  the 
shutter  between  them,  with  increased  quick- 
ness barred  and  bolted  it  well. 

Loudly  crashing  outside,  over  flowers  and 
balcony,  she  heard  the  retreating  footsteps  of 
her  baffled  admirer,  stumbling  and  falling  as 
he  went,  swearing  awfully,  and  vowing  ven- 
geance. But  she  had  no  pity,  and  no  fear. 
She  knew  he  dare  not  reveal  his  own  clan- 
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destine  attack,  or  the  punishment  he  had  re- 
ceived. 

Early  the  next  morning  the  sound  of  car- 
riage wheels  wa*s  heard  stopping  at  the  oppo- 
site house.  A  muffled  and  slouching  figure 
slunk  in,  and  was  driven  away. 

Wide,  wide  open,  flew  the  casements ;  in 
rushed  the  gay  sunshine,  the  morning  breeze, 
the  scent  of  flowers  !  But  the  flower-pots,  the 
little  balcony,  showed  sad  disorder. 

^^Lor',  my  dear  lady!"  said  the  old  gar- 
dener, as  he  came  his  round  before  his  break- 
fast, "somebody  has  been  trying  your  \^n- 
dow  in  the  night ;  who'd  have  thought  it  ?" 

"  Whoever  it  was,"  replied  Charlotte  Las- 
celles,  "  he  will  return  no  more." 

And  she  was  right.  Her  own  hand  had 
delivered  her,  and  never  did  the  insolent  in- 
truder renew  the  attack. 

Some  months  afterwards  the   marriage  of 

the   Honourable    Charlotte    L and    the 

young  barrister,  Mr.  Lascelles,  was  acknow- 
ledged. Her  friends  were  reconciled,  and  a 
good  appointment  had  been  found  for  her 
husband. 
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They  were  at  a  large  party  at  the  house  of 
a  friend,  where  they  were  receiving  the  con- 
gratulations of  those  who  knew  the  circum- 
stances. 

Many  of  the  fashionable  "exquisites"  of  that 

day  were  present.    A  young  man,  Lord  A , 

came  up  to  request  the  honour  of  dancing 
with  a  lady,  to  whom  he  offered  his  arm. 

Charlotte  Lascelles,  who  was  very  near, 
turned  suddenly  round  at  the  sound  of  his 
voice,  and  saw  the  face  she  knew  so  well — 
that  she  had  marked  as  well  as  remarked. 

Some  remains  of  the  punishment  he  had 
received  was  still  visible,  in  a  red  mark  on 
the  lower  part  of  the  left  cheek — that  cheek, 
and  the  other,  coloured  crimson  at  the  mo- 
mentary and  mutual  recognition. 

But  he  was  off— gone — vanished — before  she 
looked  again,  leaving  the  lady  he  had  engaged 
for  the  dance  standing  astonished  and  con- 
fused at  a  disappearance  she  was  utterly  un- 
able to  account  for. 

Then  she  turned  with  a  shrug  to  Charlotte 
Lascelles,  who  kept  her  secret  and  her  coun- 
tenance— 
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"  Ah !  that  young  Lord  A has  the  odd- 
est manners.  He  does  the  strangest  things. 
Fancy !  he  says,  he  nearly  blew  himself  up, 
some  months  ago,  in  making  experiments  on  a 
pistol  with  a  new  bore — a  horrid  bore  for  him, 
poor  fellow!" 

And  the  lady  laughed  at  her  worn-out  wit- 
ticism, as  if  she  had  said  a  brilliant  thing. 

Charlotte  Lascelles  smiled  inwardly ;  and, 
leaning  on  her  husband's  arm,  she  drew  him 
away ;  and  he,  with  pride  and  affection,  led 
his  young  wife  through  the  rooms,  where  all 
crowded  round  to  be  introduced  to  her. 

All  but  one;  and  never,  till  years  after- 
wards, did  any  ever  know  why  that  one  sought 
her  not,  who  had  sought  her  most  madly 
of  all. 

Her  husband  never  knew  ;  so  much  did 
she  fear  for  him  who  knew  no  fear  for  her- 
self. 
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It  may  be  remarked  of  Washington  Irving, 
that  his  religious  impressions,  like  those  of 
all  sensitive  men,  were  rather  too  much 
shrouded  in  his  own  bosom. 

He  had,  in  his  early  life,  shrunk  from  the 
austere  and  demonstrative  regularity  of  puritan 
worship.  He  had  love  and  devotion  for  every- 
thing that  was  good  and  beautiful. 

The  deep  gloom  of  his  native  forests,  the 
bright  gleam  of  sunshine  breaking  in  on  stem 
and  rivulet,  and  lighting  up  the  little  blade  of 
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quivering  grass  that  grew  at  his  feet,  brought 
tears  into  his  eyes  ;  and  his  heart  prostrated  it- 
self before  the  great  Creator  of  all. 

More  than  this ;  in  his  first  youth,  he  had 
forsaken  the  cold,  rigid  round  of  worship 
practised  according  to  his  father's  ideas  in  the 
family  circle,  for  the  services  of  the  Church 
of  England. 

Her  litany,  with  its  sacred  antiquity ;  her 
line  of  martyrs  and  of  saints ;  her  noble 
collects ;  her  sacraments— pure,  simple,  holy, 
had  laid  hold  of  his  imagination  and  his 
heart. 

He  loved  to  steal  from  the  self-lauding  of 
good  but  unrefined  sectarians,  to  the  despised 
services  of  our  church  ;  where  the  prayers,  if 
often  repeated,  are  always  in  language  meet 
for  the  occasion,  where  the  petitions  are  never 
those  of  the  over-heated  imagination  of  some 
raw  young  divine;  but  the  hallowed  words, 
endeared  to  us  because  they  were  used  by  our 
fathers,  and  our  fathers'  fathers ;  some  even 
by  the  men  who  had  conversed  with  the 
apostles. 

There  was,  perhaps,  more  of  sacred  secrecy 
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when  at  home  in  the  young  author's  visits  to 
the  episcopal  church  than  would  have  been  the 
case  in  England,  where  the  laws  of  the  land  and 
the  majority  of  the  great  people  show  both  par- 
tiality and  reverence  to  our  national  church. 
In  America,  the  beaten  track  led  to  the  con- 
venticle; the  quiet  by-path  to  the  church  of 
our  country. 

However,  so  it  was.  Irving  shunned  the 
crowd  and  the  display,  and  loved  to  worship  in 
quiet  and  unobserved.  Yet,  singularly  enough, 
it  so  happened  that  he  was,  while  on  a 
visit  to  us,  brought  into  immediate  collision 
with  the  very  system  he  had  escaped  from  in 
America. 

I  well  remember  the  scene. 

At  first  his  annoyance,  and  subsequently 
the  homage  his  kind  and  good  heart  rendered 
to  feelings  diametrically  opposed  to  his  own. 

In  our  country  house  the  wide  windows 
of  the  morning  room  opened  on  the  smooth 
green  lawn,  through  which  the  carriage  drive 
wound  to  the  entrance  door.  Ivy,  roses,  and 
the  climbing  clematis,  run  their  delicate  tracery 
up  the  shafts  of  the  Gothic-shaped  windows, 
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giving  them  a  picturesque  appearance  both 
from  within  and  from  without. 

Carriages  could  be  seen  approaching  through 
the  groups  of  trees  for  a  considerable  time. 
Those  who  arrived  on  foot,  through  a  laby- 
rinth of  shrubberies,  where  every  blossoming 
shrub  scented  the  air,  and  where,  amid  the 
glossy  leaves  of  the  periwinkle,  the  wild  flowers 
grew  in  rich  profusion ;  those,  who  as  I  have 
said,  found  their  way  on  foot  to  the  door  of 
the  entrance  hall,  still  had  to  pass  the  windows 
of  the  room  where  the  family  and  the  visitors 
gathered  together  of  a  morning. 

There,  in  that  room,  particularly  enjoying 
himself,  was  Washington  Irving,  who  had 
come  on  a  hasty  visit,  stolen  from  diplomatic 
conferences  and  town  engagements,  to  renew 
the  deeply  prized  intimacy  of  the  Dresden 
days.* 

Some  pleasures  were  past ;  some  hopes  had 
been  crushed ;  some  anticipations  had  faded 
away  since  then ;  but,  poetry,  music,  converse 


*  See  Life  of  Washington  Irving. 
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sweet  on  many  themes,  still  made  those  days 
a  faint  reflection  of  former  happiness. 

Washington  Irving  was  deep  in  old  Ben 
Jonson  (an  author  to  whom  he  was  always 
partial).    He  was  culling  his  favourite  passages 
for  a  group  of  willing  listeners  ;  when,  crossing 
the  many  openings  of  the  line  of  windows,  a 
train  of  visitors  filed  by  in  goodly  procession. 
A  house,  if  the  owner  is  hospitably  inclined, 
and  the  family  not  disagreeable,  within  visiting 
distance  of  a  town,  is  subject  to  such  visita- 
tions.    The  easy  "  not  at  home  "  of  a  London 
footman,  who  stands  master  of  the  position  in 
undisputed  command  of  the  door  and  the  door- 
way, will  not  do  at  all  in  the  country  house, 
where  open  windows,  into  which  the  sun  is 
pouring  his  bright  and  detective  beams,  reveal 
a  whole  family  assembled,  who,  in  bodily  pre- 
sence, proclaim  themselves  "  at  home." 

Washington  Irving,  at  one  glance,  recog- 
nized the  state  of  affairs  ;  he  detested  morning 
visitors,  if  one  so  amiable  could  be  said  to  de- 
test anything.  Flight  was  his  first  thought. 
It  was  attempted,  but  in  vain;  his  retreat 
was  cut  off  by  the  rapid  advance  of  the  "  be- 
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sieging  party."  They  had  heard  rumours  of 
his  visit  at  our  house ;  they  had  determined 
to  become  acquainted  with  him ;  he  was  the 
chief  object  of  their  call ;  and,  having  caught 
sight  of  his  pale  but  striking  countenance, 
around  which  the  dark  shining  hair  fell  in 
waving  masses,  they  felt  that  success  was 
within  their  reach,  and  they  quickened  their 
steps  and  pressed  forward  to  hail  our  author, 
then  in  the  noon-tide  of  his  fame. 

The  visitors  included  in  their  own  number 
a  celebrity,  the  Rev.  Charles  Simeon,  a  remark- 
able and  leading  man.  The  Low  Church,  as  it 
was  termed,  claimed  him  for  its  own.  But 
he  had  graduated  at  Cambridge  ;  he  took  his 
A.M.  degree  in  1786,  and  was  subsequently 
fellow  of  King's  College.  He  was  frequently 
appointed  select  preacher  before  the  uni- 
versity, and  at  the  time  we  are  speaking  of 
he  was  incumbent  of  the  parish  of  Holy 
Trinity,  Cambridge.  His  preaching  was  chiefly 
extemporary,  and  he  was  much  feted  and 
followed.  His  zeal  was  great,  but  not  at  all 
times  tempered  with  discretion,  of  which  we 
had  a  striking  instance   on  the  morning  in 
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question.  The  good  man  had  had  many  a 
don  and  many  a  divine  under  his  pulpit.  He 
had  preached  to  men  of  learning  and  men  of 
weight.  But  here  was  a  new  and  interesting 
subject  for  his  exertions.  Enough  had  reached 
him  regarding  the  style  of  Mr.  Trving's  works, 
and  the  character  of  their  author,  to  convince 
him  that  he  must  have  before  him  a  man 
open  to  tender  impressions.  Yet  he  rashly 
concluded  that  the  "lion  of  the  day,"  whom 
fashionable  ladies  courted,  and  kings  smiled 
upon,  must  be  without  religion  ;  and  Simeon's 
pious  soul  was  filled  with  compassion  for  him. 
He  yearned  for  a  convert  of  such  distinction ; 
he  set  to  work  in  a  simple  manner,  according 
to  his  own  ideas.  Breaking  in  upon  a  dis- 
cussion on  the  respective  merits  of  double 
and  single  violets,  or  something  equally 
trivial,  the  reverend  man  suddenly  arose,  and 
casting  round  looks,  full  alternately  of  pity 
and  of  hope,  exclaimed  with  fervour,  "  Let 
us  pray!"  and  instantly  flung  himself  upon 
his  knees.  One  glance  at  the  open  windows, 
where  a  gleam  of  some  fluttering  gay-coloured 
silk  dresses  gave  plain  indication  of  fresh  and 
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less  pious  visitors ;  one  look  at  the  already 
kneeling  company — for  who  could  resist  the 
holy  man's  invitation — and  Washington  Ir- 
ving, with  an  impatient  gesture,  and  almost  a 
shudder,  placed  himself  upon  his  knees. 

To  him,  at  the  moment,  it  seemed  profanation 
of  the  sacred  act  of  prayer ;  to  him  it  was  a 
terrible  renewal  of  youthful  and  long  forsaken 
scenes  of  restraint,  and  in  some  cases  he 
knew  of  hypocrisy.  On  an  occasion  less 
solemn,  the  glimpse  I  had  of  his  discomfited 
visage  would  have  excited  a  smile,  and  1  still 
see  the  sort  of  swing  of  the  skirts  of  his 
frock  coat,  as  he  whisked  round  with  ill-dis- 
sembled vexation  to  take  his  position,  in  full 
conclave,  at  the  very  hour  too  most  exposed 
to  interruption.  Perhaps,  the  eyes  of  the 
laughing  wearers  of  the  fluttering  dresses, 
and  the  sneering  looks  of  their  accompanying 
cavaliers,  were  spying  out  our  proceedings 
from  some  well-chosen  screen  of  clustering 
shrubs. 

But  let  us  render  honour  to  the  simple- 
hearted  Simeon  ;  as  well  as  to  the  sensitive,  but 
still  just,  feelings  of  our  author.     Something 
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so  fervent,  so  touchingly  sincere,  marked  the 
outpourings  of  the  venerable  man,  in  this 
sudden  act  of  devotion,  that  Irving' s  eyes, 
which  but  now  told  plainly  of  annoyance 
and  irritation,  soon  gleamed  darkly,  and 
glistened,  as  was  their  wont  when  any  deep 
emotion  had  passed  across  his  soul.  His  face 
was  paler,  perhaps,  than  before  ;  his  lip, 
though  compressed,  had  lost  the  bitter  dis- 
dainful curl  that  had  somewhat  marred  the 
expression  of  his  countenance. 

The  smiling  group,  who  had  waited  about 
under  bowers  of  roses  and  honeysuckle  for 
the  conclusion  of  the  unwonted  ceremony, 
now  came  in ;  and,  as  Mr.  Simeon  soon  after 
took  his  leave,  many  jokes  were  made  at  his 
expense  by  the  fair  promenaders  and  their 
cavaliers.  Tales  were  recounted  of  his  tea 
and  texts,  and  intrusive  addresses.  But  it 
was  evident  to  us,  who  knew  him,  that  Mr. 
Irving  relished  none  of  the  jokes ;  nor  did  he 
add  one  anecdote  (though  he  knew  several)  on 
misplaced  exhortation.  For  so  it  was,  notwith- 
standing his  sensitiveness,  notwithstanding 
his    impatience,    in    despite  of   his   correct 
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judgment,  which  pronounced  most  emphati- 
cally against  such  inroads  on  the  general 
usages  of  society,  he  had  been  touched,  he 
had  been  softened,  he  had  been  moved 
beyond  measure.  His  repugnance  and  dis- 
gust had  vanished;  and  given  place  to 
a  sort  of  affectionate  esteem  for  the  good, 
pure-hearted  old  man ;  and  poor  Simeon, 
overflowing  with  kindly  sentiments,  utterly 
ignoring  the  etiquettes  of  time  and  place, 
burning  with  love  for  his  fellow-creatures, 
working  in  season  and  out  of  season,  to  the 
best  of  his  ability,  for  their  welfare,  had 
appeared  to  Mr.  Irving  to  be  endowed  with 
almost  the  courage  of  a  martyr. 


WASHINGTON  IRVING'S  POLITICAL 
INFLUENCE. 


It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  so  great  was 
Washington  Irving's  reputation  as  an  author ; 
so  endeared  had  he  become  to  us  by  his  simple 
pictures  of  rural  life,  and  by  the  tone  of  his 
general  writings ;  through  which  flowed  the 
pure  milk  of  human  kindness ;  that  the  public 
is  apt  to  overlook  the  great  and  beneficial 
influence  he  exercised  over  the  political  as- 
pect, and  the  political  relations,  of  the  two 
countries — England  and  America. 

He  was  a  true  patriot ;  he  was  animated 
by  a  warm  love  for  his  own  country;  he 
clearly  appreciated  her  new  and  wonderful 
position;  born  at  once  a  giant  from  a  noble 
race  ;  more  than  this,  he  was  a  republican, 
both  by  birth  and  inclination. 
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Yet,  how  true  was  what  he  said  of  himself. 
"  As  far  as  I  know  myself,  I  am  thoroughly  a 
republican;  but  I  am  a  republican  without 
galir  He  stands,  indeed,  alone,  an  honour- 
able exception.  Who  among  his  countrymen 
has  dared  to  act  like  him  ?  Who  has  had  the 
courage  and  the  independence  to  give  a  faith- 
ful picture  of  England?— to  describe  her  as 
she  is,  this  gem  of  the  ocean  ?  Where  shall 
we  now  find  the  American,  who,  nourishing  a 
fervent  affection  for  his  own  country,  still 
loves  old  England?  Who  now  searches  out 
her  beauties  with  a  poetic  spirit  of  admira- 
tion ?  Who  fills  the  world  with  vivid  pictures 
of  her  green  fields,  her  hedge-rows,  her 
old  mansions  with  their  noble  hospitalities, 
her  Christmas  festivities  at  the  hall,  her 
"rural  funerals?''  Nor  did  the  Americans 
ever  revolt  from  his  warm  eulogies  of  England. 
These  did  not  alienate  them  from  him;  or 
diminish  the  admiration  entertained  for  his 
character.  He  not  only,  single-handed,  under- 
took the  mighty  work  of  drawing  the  hearts 
of  the  old  and  new  country  together,  but  he 
accomplished  it. 
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The  publication  of  his  life  and  letters,  at 
the  present  moment,  is  a  good  omen.  Widely 
diffused  as  the  work  will  be  throughout 
America,  it  will  tend  to  abate  prejudices ;  to 
soften  asperities ;  and  to  rekindle  friendly 
sentiments  towards  this  country. 

But  let  us  turn  to  the  effect  of  his  personal 
influence,  during  the  time  of  his  diplomatic 
career. 

Then,  as  now,  peace  and  war  hung  in  the 
balance. 

Washington  Irving  threw  the  whole  weight 
of  this,  his  personal  influence,  on  the  side  of 
peace  and  amity. 

He  had  a  diificult  task ;  for,  on  the  one 
side,  were  the  fiery  Americans  ;  and  the  fierce 
impulses  of  a  hot  and  vehement  people  had  to 
be  soothed  down :  on  the  other  hand,  the 
English  ministry  were  resolute  and  unflinch- 
ing ;  our  government  had  determined  to  be 
firm.  But  it  was  his  ardent  desire  "to  place 
the  relations  of  the  two  countries  on  a  more 
amicable  footing  generally,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  establish  freer  intercourse,  personally, 
for  American  diplomacy  at  this  court,  where 
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it  was  formerly  received  with  coldness  and 
reserve  J  ^ 

These  are  his  own  words  ;  this  was  his 
desire  ;  and  what  he  thus  proposed  to  himself 
he  was  able  to  achieve,  to  the  great  advantage 
both  of  England  and  America. 

At  that  delicate  juncture,  when  a  rupture 
was  imminent,  and  we  were  fast  drifting 
on  towards  war,  Washington  Irving  was  en- 
abled by  his  goodness,  his  wisdom,  his  true 
and  healthy  philanthropy,  to  infuse  into  the 
oflScial  meetings  a  suavity  and  good- will  which 
dispelled  all  irritable  opposition,  and  finally 
induced  the  contending  parties  to  come  to  an 
amicable  arrangement. 

It  was  felt  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
that  while  he  never  compromised  the  honour  of 
his  country,  he  also  carefully  abstained  from 
wounding  the  pride  of  England  ;  and  not  only 
was  he  able  to  act  a  part  so  congenial  to  his 
nature,  during  the  time  he  was  attached  to  the 
embassy  in  England,  but  subsequently,  when 
he  was  established  as  envoy  extraordinary 
and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  court  of 
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Madrid,  his  services  in  the  cause  of  peace  were 
most  conspicuous. 

Differences  having  again  arisen  between 
England  and  America,  on  the  boundary  ques- 
tion, which  threatened  almost  immediate  hos- 
tilities; and  the  accredited  minister  at  our 
court  not  having  been  able  to  work  out  an 
amicable  conclusion,  Washington  Irving  was 
earnestly  requested  to  come  to  London  by  his 
former  chief,  Mr.  McLane.  Irving  himself  says, 
"  he  is  very  anxious  about  the  state  of  affairs 
in  England.  The  Oregon  question  is  becoming 
more  and  more  difficult  of  adjustment " 

Still  Washington  Irving  was  not  dis- 
heartened ;  he  lent  his  powerful  aid  ;  and  we 
may  see  the  result  recorded  in  his  own  modest 
and  unassuming  manner,  in  a  letter  dated 
Madrid,  July  1846,  written  on  his  return  to 
Spain  :  he  remarks  : — 

"  I  have  reason  to  congratulate  myself  that, 
in  a  qdet  way,  I  was  enabled,  while  in  Eng- 
land, to  facilitate  the  frank  and  confiding  in- 
tercourse of  Mr.  McLane  and  Lord  Aberdeen, 
which  has  proved  so  beneficial  to  the  settle- 

l2 
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ment  of  the  question."  Also  he  says,  "I 
think  I  have  been  of  service,  through  old 
habits  of  intimacy  with  people  connected  with 
the  government,  and  through  the  confidence 
they  have  in  me^ 

However  slight  is  his  mention  of  services 
so  great  and  invaluable,  he  is  by  no  means 
insensible  to  the  immense  importance  of  the 
points  in  debate  which  endangered  the  exist- 
ing peace  between  us  and  America ;  for  he 
observes,  "  The  settlement  of  the  Oregon 
question  is  a  vast  event  for  our  national 
credit  and  national  prosperity." 

It  was,  then,  with  just  pride  and  satisfac- 
tion that  he  felt  himself  instrumental  in  bring- 
ing the  two  countries  successfully  through 
this  threatening  crisis. 

But  Washington  Irving  makes  no  political 
capital  of  his  success.  There  is  no  blazing 
abroad  the  triumphs  of  his  diplomacy.  How 
many  American  demagogues  would  have 
plumed  themselves  upon  such  a  success,  and 
have  made  it  the  staple  of  a  succession  of 
public  orations  ;  or,  with  vain  boasts  and  clap- 
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trap  allusions  to  the  tameness  of  the  British 
lion,  and  other  flowers  of  popular  American 
oratory,  have  undone  all  the  good  which  had 
been  effected. 

After  having  accomplished  so  much  for  the 
peace  and  honour  of  America;  after  having 
earned  for  himself  the  favour  of  foreign  sove- 
reigns and  the  esteem  of  foreign  nations,  and 
most  especially  of  England, — what  is  the 
utmost  extent  of  his  personal  ambition  ?  Let 
us  hear  in  his  own  words. 

"To  return  to  dear  little  Sunny  side,  .to 
enjoy  the  simple  pleasures  of  the  country,  to 
rally  round  him  the  cheerful  faces  of  a  happy 
household." 

In  America,  this  man,  thus  utterly  unlike  his 
cotemporaries  and  his  countrymen,  created  an 
enthusiastic  feeling  of  respect  and  admiration. 

It  was  not  only  that  successive  presidents 
pressed  on  him  high  offices  in  the  cabinet  and 
in  the  state,  (he  was  requested  by  Yan  Buren 
to  accept  the  secretaryship  of  the  navy,  on 
the  grounds  that  he  was  considered  the  most 
efficient  man   they   could  find  for    that  re- 
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sponsible  post,)  but  an  unprecedented  scene 
occurred  on  his  being  nominated  to  the  last 
and  important  diplomatic  office  he  held. 

The  nomination  had  been  accepted  by  the 
president,  and  concurred  in  by  all  the  cabinet ; 
but  in  the  senate,  it  was  confirmed  almost  by 
acclamation. 

So  cordial,  so  unanimous,  was  the  feeling 
manifested  by  all  parties,  that  a  leading  mem- 
ber of  the  opposition  (Mr.  Clay)  who  had 
opposed  almost  every  other  nomination,  rose 
and  exclaimed,  "Ah!  this  is  a  nomination 
everybody  will  concur  in.  If  the  president 
would  send  us  such  names  as  this,  we  should 
never  have  any  difficulty ! "  * 

Yes,  the  Americans  may  point  to  Irving 
and  be  proud.  In  England  let  us  recognize 
his  merits  as  he  recognized  the  merits  of  our 
country,  with  a  generous  and  noble  candour. 

Who  can  refrain  from  wishing  that  there 
were  men  like  him  now  in  the  councils  of 
that  excitable  people  ? 


*  See  Irving's  Life. 
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But  alas  !  how  difficult  is  it  to  find  even 
one  successor  to  his  universal  philanthropy, 
his  virtue,  his  moderation.  And  if  there  be 
any  of  his  mode  of  thinking,  where  are  the 
talents  to  support  views  like  his,  or  to  work 
wonderful  changes  in  the  reciprocal  feelings 
of  two  great  and  powerful  nations  ? 

In  proof  of  the  beneficial  ascendency  he 
possessed  over  individuals  as  well  as  over  na- 
tions, I  will  quote  the  words  of  Bryant,  one 
of  his  own  most  distinguished  countrymen,  a 
poet,  originally  so  antagonistic  to  England^ 
that  Mr.  Irving,  who  had  been  requested  to 
edit  his  works,  found  it  necessary,  previous  to 
publishing,  to  change  entirely  one  passage. 
It  was  indeed  only  a  single  line ;  but  a  line 
containing  expressions  most  offensive  to  Eng- 
lishmen. Still,  it  is  in  the  words  of  this 
ultra- American  poet  that  I  wish  to  conclude. 

In  a  public  address  on  the  death  of  Irving 
he  thus  breaks  out,  in  a  tribute  to  his 
memory : — 

"  I  rejoice,  for  my  part,  that  we  have  had 
such  a  writer  as  Irving  to  bridge  over  the 
chasm  between  the  two  great  nations  .... 
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who  sought  so  earnestly  to  bring  the  people 
of  the  two  countries  to  a  better  understand- 
ing with  each  other,  and  to  wean  them  from 

the  animosities  of  narrow  minds I  am 

sure  that  there  is  not  a  large-minded  and 
large-hearted  man  in  all  our  country  who  can 
read  over  the  Sketch  Book,  and  the  other 
writings  of  Irving,  and  disown  one  of  the 
magnanimous  sentiments  they  express  with 
regard  to  England." 

After  speaking  of  many  persons  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  who  sought  to  embitter 
the  two  countries  one  against  the  other,  he 
proceeds,  and  he  bears  this  testimony  to 
Irving  :— 

"But  Irving  was  not  sent  on  such  an 
errand ;  a  different  work  was  assigned  to  him 
— a  work  of  peace  and  brotherhood,  and  nobly 
has  he  performed  it/' 
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In  the  days  when  war  had  just  ceased,  with 
its  carnage  and  its  dire  train  of  evils,  the 
small  states  of  Germany  felt  themselves  re- 
lieved, even  as  the  sheep  of  a  flock  would.be 
when  rescued  from  devouring  beasts  of  prey. 

They  had  suffered  too  much.  They  had 
been  crossed  and  re-crossed  by  hostile  armies. 
They  had  been  partitioned  hither  and  thither  ; 
and  now  they  rejoiced  for  ih^it  peace  was  come 
at  last. 

Then  it  seemed  the  greatest  of  blessings. 
The  swords  that  now  are  so  anxious  to  leap 
from  their  scabbards,  and  play  a  deadly  ven- 
ture for  new  partitioning,  were  then  hung  up' 
upon  the  wall  with  a  hearty  prayer—"  God 
keep  us  from  war  and  give  us  rest." 
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Every  cottage  had  its  inscription  over  the 
door,  re-echoing  the  words.  The  same  were 
copied  on  to  the  neat  homestead  that  rose 
upon  the  ashes  of  past  disasters  ;  and  families 
met  around  the  Christmas-tree  at  the  yearly 
festival  without  black  vestments,  mourning 
no  longer  fathers  and  sons  slain  on  the  bat- 
tle-field. 

Who  could  have  imagined  that  these  ex- 
hausted populations  would  be  the  first  to  turn 
the  ploughshare  back  into  the  sword;  and, 
with  a  fury  and  a  thirst  for  strife,  visit  the 
land  of  the  hospitable  Danes  with  all  the 
desolations  of  war? 

But  we  gladly  recall  those  bygone  resting- 
times,  after  troublous  days ;  and  the  joyous 
meetings,  and  the  weddings,  and  the  fes- 
tivals, and  the  happy  sense  of  security, 
where  lately  was  death,  destruction,  and 
dismay. 

Some  time,  then,  after  the  last  great  Eu- 
ropean war  was  over— it  was  in  April  1823 — 
the  old  king  of  Bavaria  set  off  to  see  his 
sister,  the  queen  of  Saxony,  a  marriage  hav- 
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ing  just  united  the  younger  branches  of  their 
families  together. 

The  royal  line  of  Bavaria  ought  to  be  rich 
in  beauty  and  in  charms  ;  for  it  has  furnished 
many  brides  to  the  sovereigns  of  Europe. 
One  daughter  of  that  house  married  the  pre- 
sent king  of  Saxony.  Another  younger  mem- 
ber of  their  family  reigns  with  gentle  sway 
over  the  emperor  and  empire  of  Austria ;  and 
yet  another,  the  heroine  of  Gaeta,  fled  with, 
and  then  fled  from,  the  dethroned  king  of 
Naples. 

The  old  king  of  Bavaria  had  brought  with 
him,  on  the  occasion  we  have  mentioned,  as 
fair  a  bevy  of  daughters  as  any  man  could 
boast  of.  They  were  well  suited  to  keep  up 
the  reputation  of  their  race ;  for  they  were 
lovely,  attractive-looking  girls.  There  were 
five  princesses  ;  and  there  was  one  curious 
circumstance  about  them  which  we  believe 
to  be  unparalleled.  There  were  two  pair  of 
twins.  The  first  were  tall,  stately,  and  grace- 
ful ;  the  second  pair  were  small,  delicate,  and 
timid  ;  while  the  solitary  fifth,  who,  though 
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she  had  four  sisters,  had  no  corresponding 
twin,  was  a  fantastic-looking  little  being, 
mignonne,  playful,  coquettish. 

In  strong  contrast  to  these  specimens  of 
grace  and  beauty  was  the  old  king,  their  fa- 
ther. His  majesty  of  Bavaria  might  have 
passed  in  any  town  of  England  for  a  regular 
John  Bull — with  all  his  characteristics.  He 
was  a  large,  ponderous,  strong-made  man. 
Stout  and  rotund  ;  with  a  hearty,  honest, 
bluff,  sturdy  manner.  While  his  host  and 
brother-in-law,  the  king  of  Saxony,  adopted 
a  rich  and  kingly  style  of  dress — often  re- 
splendent white,  with  diamond  buckles  and 
epaulettes  and  gold  lacings,  and  invariably 
distinguished  by  its-  ornaments  and  orders — 
the  king  of  Bavaria  would  none  of  these 
things,  nor  of  court  etiquette. 

In  a  brown  plain  coat,  with  his  hands  in 
his  pockets,  he  went  travelling  about  the 
rooms  as  his  humour  led  him.  Joking  with 
the  old  ladies,  giving  and  taking  snuff  with 
generals  and  ensigns  indiscriminately.  Spend- 
ing a  jolly  pleasant  evening,  when  he  ought 
to  have  been  stately  and  stiff,  maintaining  the 
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honour  of  his  throne  among  the  representa- 
tives of  rival  and  ambitious  rulers. 

He  put  the  temper  and  the  tactics  of  the 
court  officials  sadly  out.  They  could  make 
nothing  of  him. 

His  sister,  who  loved  him  sincerely,  sent 
lords-in-waiting  and  generals -in-chief,  on  ex- 
ploring parties  through  the  grand  suite  of 
reception  rooms  to  find  him,  and  restore  him 
to  a  post  of  honour  amidst  the  royalty  as- 
sembled. 

They  found  him  "  standing  at  ease,"  with 
a  group  of  old  officers  about  him,  talking  aver 
the  exploits  of  his  youth ;  clapping  one  on 
the  shoulder,  and  shoving  at  another  under 
the  fifth  rib. 

This  unkingly  merriment  was  not  to  be 
stopped  by  the  puzzled  courtiers ;  till,  as  a 
last  ruse^  a  whisper  was  tried  to  the  effect 
that  the  queen,  his  sister,  had  a  favour  to  ask 
of  him.  This  brought  the  old  gentleman  to 
a  stand-still ;  and,  at  a  brisk  pace,  he  made 
his  way  up  the  rooms,  and  down  he  seated 
himself  with  the  weight  of  some  six-and- 
thirty  stone  on  the  fauteuil  reserved  espe- 
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cially  for  the  queen  of  Saxony;  pulled  her 
down  on  a  seat  by  him,  took  her  two  hands 
in  his,  and  said, 

"  Well !  he  was  right  glad  to  come  back  to 
her,  for  she  was  his  liehe  schwester — his  dear 
sister— though  she  did  like  a  pack  of  good- 
for-nothing  ceremonies." 

These  "  ceremonies,"  however,  of  which  he 
complained  were  never  omitted,  and  each 
morning  the  head  chamberlain  arrived  in 
state  to  await  his  arising,  and  a  very  early 
arisiog  it  was,  for  he  seldom  remained  in  bed 
after  sunrise.  The  courtly  official,  with  much 
circumlocution  and  civility,  enquired  how  his 
majesty  had  passed  the  night,  and  how  his 
health  was  in  the  morning. 

"Can't  they  see,"  exclaimed  the  king  at 
last,  quite  losing  patience,  "  that  I  am  as  well 
and  hearty  as  an  ox  !" — a  remark  (repeated 
verbatim)  that  was  not  void  of  truth  if  it 
were  somewhat  wanting  in  elegance. 

However,  even  this  sturdy  resemblance  of 
"  an  ox"  managed  to  bring  tears  into  some  of 
our  eyes.  It  was  a  remuant  of  old  court 
ceremonial  that  the  leave-taking  should   be 
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public,  when  he  had  to   set  out  on  his  re- 
turn. 

The  king  of  Bavaria  was  not  a  young 
man.  His  sister,  the  queen  of  Saxony,  was 
decidedly  an  old  woman.  Her  tall  figure  was 
bowed,  and  in  her  walk  she  trembled,  and 
halted  occasionally  to  recover  herself,  and 
then  slowly  moved  on.  It  was  not  likely 
that  she  would  live  through  the  period  that 
must  elapse  before  her  brother  could  again 
leave  his  dominions  on  a  visit  to  the  court  of 
Saxony. 

A  large  court  ball  terminated  the  gaieties 
that  had  been  instituted  on  his  arrival,  and 
when  they  bade  adieu  that  night  to  each 
other,  it  was  probably  to  meet  no  more  on 
earth. 

It  was  whispered  that  before  the  evening 
festivities  had  commenced,  the  brother  and 
the  sister  had  passed  an  hour  alone  together. 
Royal  state  had  forborne  to  take  cognizance 
of  that  sacred  colloquy.  But  the  halls  of 
the  palace  and  its  illuminated  apartments 
were  thronged  with  guests  when  they  came 
in  together.     She  was   leaning  on  his  arm; 

VOL.  n.  M 
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weakness  or  tenderness  seemed  to  draw  her 
close  to  his  side.  The  royal  families  fol- 
lowed— a  goodly  sight  as  they  stood  round 
her,  old  and  young. 

After  the  usual  course,  the  festivities  of 
the  evening  were  brought  to  a  close.  The 
younger  princes,  who  had  been  mixing  with 
the  pleasures  of  the  dance,  conversation  on 
topics  of  literature  and  art,  which  they  were 
well  fitted  to  sustain,  returned  to  their  ac- 
customed place  amidst  the  royal  group. 

The  king  of  Bavaria  pulled  out  his  watch, 
and  seemed  loth  to  believe  that  the  hour  was 
come  ;  and  the  queen  of  Saxony  grew  first 
pale,  then  red,  then  pale  again.  She  strove 
evidently  to  keep  under  the  tokens  of  her 
grief,  and  many  a  one  there  present  felt  im- 
pelled to  quit  the  presence  chamber,  had  it 
been  possible,  and  leave  her  to  go  through 
that  trying  scene  without  spectators  to  wit- 
ness it.  But  old  Bavaria  struggled  not 
against  his  feelings  ;  he  put  his  two  lusty 
arms  around  his  sister,  and  (let  the  word  be 
forgiven,  it  is  not  refined ;  but  when  did  he 
pique  himself  on  refinement?)  hugged  her 
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again  and  again,  while  tears  that  would  no 

longer    be  withheld    rolled  down  the    poor 
queen's  face. 


A  comic  scene  should  follow  the  tragic  ; 
and  something  less  painful,  and  more  amus- 
ing, was  the  parting  between  the  younger 
princes  and  princesses.  German  fashions 
allow  even  princes  to  kiss  ladies'  hands,  if 
royal  blood  flow  through  the  delicate  blue 
veins  ;  and  the  rapt  attention  and  intense 
sorrow  of  the  elders  was  not  disadvantageous 
for  the  fair  twins,  who  exchanged  many  ten- 
der looks,  and  received  many  assurances  of 
friendship  and  remembrance,  unobserved.  A 
host  of  little  Blenheim  spaniels — a  curious 
sight  in  that  patriarchal  and  precise  court — 
had  followed  the  princesses,  rolling  and  gam- 
bolling in  their  trains,  and  distracting  wofully 
the  attention  of  state  officials.  These  little 
creatures  were  alone  delighted  at  the  leave- 
taking  ;  they  frisked  and  played  with  fresh 
spirit ;  and  when  the  whole  party  of  Bavarians 

M  2 
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filed  off,  under  the  large  velvet  curtains  that 
fell  around  the  doors,  the  last  thing  seen  was 
the  fifth  princess— the  youngest,  smallest,  almost 
Fenella-like  and  spoilt  little  beauty— stopping, 
and  stooping,  and  catching  up  her  crimson 
train,  and  a  tiny  Blenheim  and  its  playmate 
in  her  arms,  and  kissing  vehemently  their 
little  noses  alternately  as  they  peeped  out 
from  the  folds,  while  she  cast  merry  glances 
back  over  her  shoulder  at  the  bowing  and 
sighing  princes  of  Saxony,  who,  perhaps,  a 
little  tantalized  at  this  spectacle,  were  un- 
willingly taking  their  departure  at  the  op- 
posite extremity  of  the  hall. 
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We  love,  or  we  have  loved,  ghost  stories. 
There  are  very  few  men  so  sceptical,  or  so 
courageous,  as  not  to  have  shuddered  and 
shrunk,  either  in  boyhood  or  manhood,  aj;  a 
ghost  story.  It  is  lamentable  that  so  few 
ghosts  come  to  visit  us  now.  Nothing  start- 
ling has  occurred  since  the  days  of  our  child- 
hood. Alas  for  the  real  old-fashioned  ghosts ! 
they  are  heard  of  no  more.  A  revolutionary 
inroad  of  clumsy  incidents — table  turning, 
spirit  rapping,  and  such  like — has  taken 
the  place  of  the  noble  and  shadowy  forms 
that  used  to  stalk  about  our  ruined  mansions 
and  desolate  church-yards.  A  horrible  mimi- 
cry has  appeared  lately  on  the  stage,  playing 
all   sorts   of    miserable    antics,    and   sorely 
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hurting  the  feelings  of  the  original  and  le- 
gitimate race.  As  a  chivalrous  sentiment 
bids  us  stand  up  for  the  forsaken  and  op- 
pressed, we  would  take  the  real  old  ghost  by 
the  hand.  We  would  even  seek  to  introduce 
unknown  members  of  this  injured  class  into 
notice,  and  give  them  a  chance  of  dis- 
tinguishing themselves,  and  of  adding  new 
lustre  to  their  spectral  line.  But  let  me 
mention  a  few  preliminaries.  My  ghost  will 
wait ;  she  will  be  patient ;  she  will  glide  be- 
hind some  tall  white  tombstone,  where  the 
shadows  fall  deepest — a  favourite  resort — 
and  there  her  faint  outline  will  be  lost  behind 
the  tangled  branches  of  the  white  rose  tree 
and  the  honeysuckle ;  for  loving  hands  have 
planted  round  that  tomb  the  sweetest  flowers, 
the  shrubs  and  trees  that  best  might  orna- 
ment the  resting  place  of  the  departed. 
There  will  my  ghost  sleep — or  seem  to  sleep 
— not  startling  from  their  play  the  village 
children  who  cull  nosegays  of  the  scented 
blossoms  around ;  there  will  she  quietly 
abide,  while  evening's  crimson  sunset  pales 
and  dies,  while  the  dim  night  reigns  over  all, 
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while  one  by  one  peep  out  the  glittering  stars. 
But  when  the  deep  bell  in  the  low  church 
tower,  amidst  the  clustering  elms,  chimes  out 
midnight,  then  our  poor  ghost  arises,  and 
begins  her  solitary  walk  to  seek  out  those 
most  dear  to  her.  We  will  not  follow  her 
now,  but  proceed  to  relate  our  story. 

Lady  Maria  Stanley  was  the  wife  of  a  man 
of  fortune,  whose  family  was  as  ancient,  if 
not  as  noble,  as  her  own ;  and  a  more 
charming  or  admirable  woman  never  ruled  the 
household  of  an  English  country  gentleman. 
She  had  three  children :  two  boys,  called 
Forester  and  Paul,  and  one  girl  of  the  name 
of  Agnes.  This  child,  Agnes  Stanley,  grew 
up  to  be  a  beauty  and  an  heiress,  and  even 
in  her  earliest  years  showed  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  her  mother. 

The  family  were  at  present  residing  in  one 
of  the  midland  counties,  but  Mr.  Stanley  was 
much  from  home.  He  possessed  consider- 
able property  in  Yorkshire,  and  his  frequent 
absences  were  caused  by  his  desire  to  super- 
intend in  person  the  improvements  he  was 
making,  both  in  the  property  itself,  and  in 
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the  comforts  of  the  people  under  his  control. 
He  had,  indeed,  just  completed  a  large  and 
handsome  house  on  one  of  his  estates,  at 
which  it  was  his  intention  to  reside  during  a 
part  of  the  year.  He  was  anxious  that  Lady- 
Maria  Stanley  should  go  with  him  on  his 
next  journey.  Illness,  and  the  cares  of  a 
young  family,  had  hitherto  prevented  her 
accompanying  him.  It  was  a  point  much 
debated  whether  the  children  should  be  of 
the  party  or  not ;  but  Mr.  Stanley  finally 
negatived  the  proposal,  as  it  was  his  wish,  on 
this  occasion,  to  have  the  undivided  attention 
of  his  wife.  It  was  a  hard  thing  for  Lady 
Maria  Stanley  to  tear  herself,  even  for  two  or 
three  weeks,  from  her  "  darlings."  The  fine 
rosy  faces  of  her  boys,  their  spirits,  and  their 
fun,  their  infantine  dangers  and  escapes,  all 
were  to  her  subjects  of  constant  contemplation 
and  sensation  ;  but  her  sweet  Agnes,  with 
her  pale  oval  face,  her  delicate  features,  the 
very  image  of  herself  in  ways  and  looks,  her 
second  self  in  embryo — to  part  with  her, 
even  for  this  brief  space,  was  incredibly 
painful.     How  would  she  miss  the  pressure 
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of  her  slender  arms  around  her  throat ;  how 
would  she  long  for  the  intelligent  and  thought- 
ful converse  of  the  little  maiden.  A  thousand 
fears  and  tremours  flitted  through  her  soul, 
even  while  she  gave  her  consent  to  the 
separation.  But  when  the  hour  arrived  for 
them  to  go,  and  the  carriage  drove  round 
that  was  to  take  them  away,  Lady  Maria 
Stanley  found  herself  in  unusually  good 
spirits.  She  had  yielded  with  grace  ;  her 
husband  was  full  of  projects,  and  extremely 
delighted  to  have  her  with  him.  The  three 
children  looked  blooming,  and  wafted  maay 
kisses  to  the  travellers  as  they  drove  away. 
Even  the  morning  was  what  it  should  be — 
bright  and  sunshiny,  and  all  seemed  to  pro- 
mise well. 

The  time  passed  rapidly  enough ;  the  tra- 
vellers had  found  ample  occupation;  three 
weeks  grew  into  four ;  the  boys  played  and 
laughed,  and  looked  handsome  and  healthy  ; 
the  little  Agnes  alone  became  paler  and 
thinner.  The  affectionate  and  careful  nurse 
left  with  her,  whose  name  was  Benigna  CoUis, 
in  vain  tried  every  means  to  cheer  her.     At 
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last  a  happy  thouglit  suggested  itself — tliat 
she  should  set  about  making  some  ornamental 
trifles  against  the  return  of  Lady  Maria,  as  a 
surprise.  The  idea  was  caught  up  by  the 
child  eagerly,  and  from  early  morning  till 
late  at  night  she  was  ceaselessly  occupied  in 
constructing  ingenious  contrivances.  These 
were  carefully  conveyed  to  her  mother's 
dressing  room,  and  there,  in  an  ever  accumu- 
lating number,  arranged  upon  her  table.  For 
this,  her  little  store  of  silver  pennies,  her 
new  shilling,  even  one  small  gold  piece,  were 
joyfully  expended.  Still  the  child  was  rest- 
less and  sleepless,  and  Benigna  brought  her 
into  the  large  old-fashioned  nursery,  where 
she  herself  slept,  in  charge  of  the  two  boys. 

The  first  night  after  this  removal,  Agnes 
fell  asleep  more  easily  and  readily.  As  to 
the  little  fellows,  they  evidently  had  happy 
dreams,  for  they  lay  still  and  smiling  in  the 
profound  and  beautiful  slumber  of  childhood. 

Benigna  Oollis  herself,  having  seen  her 
precious  chargelings  all  tranquil,  had  laid  her- 
self down  for  the  night  and  fallen  asleep  ;  but, 
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as  good  nurses  do,  with  a  sensation  ever  present, 
even  through  the  deepest  sleep,  of  watchful- 
ness and  responsibility.  She  was  then  easily 
roused,  when  she  found  that,  though  she  had 
carefully  extinguished  her  lamp,  a  light  was 
shining  in  across  the  room,  first  in  a  long 
thin  ray,  as  through  a  partially  opened  door, 
then  growing  wider  and  brighter.  In  fact, 
the  door  was  being  opened  gently— slowly. 

With  some  astonishment  Benigna  looked  up. 
The  domestics  had  all  retired  to  bed  before 
her.  It  was  on  the  stroke  of  midnight.  The 
door  certainly  slightly  moved,  and,  after  •the 
hesitation  of  a  moment,  it  was  opened  wide, 
and  there  her  dear  mistress  stood,  in  her 
travelling  dress,  a  taper  in  her  hand  burning 
feebly. 

Benigna  would  have  risen  hastily  to  greet 
her ;  but,  putting  her  finger  to  her  lips,  and 
using  other  gestures  to  imply  she  was  not  to 
stir,  her  mistress,  whose  veil  was  still  over  her 
face,  moved  forward  noiselessly  towards  the 
sleeping  children. 

She  stooped  over  them  and  appeared  to  be 
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sobbing  and  weeping,  then  bending  down,  she 
kissed  them  again  and  again  with  the  ten- 
derest  love. 

She  put  back  softly  the  clustering  curls, 
she  touched  the  cool  forehead,  and  fondled 
the  dimpled  cheek  and  rounded  chin. 

Benigna  would  have  expressed  her  surprise 
and  pleasure  at  her  return,  but  the  mother, 
for  the  first  time  turning  her  face  full  upon 
her,  from  which  the  veil  was  now  raised,  and 
looking  pale  and  exhausted,  again  motioned 
to  her  to  be  still ;  but,  touching  the  nurse's 
arm  with  a  white  and  trembling  hand,  she 
spoke  her  name  several  times,  as  if  she  had 
hardly  strength  for  the  effort  \  then,  in  low  and 
impressive  words,  urged  her  to  tend  those  dear 
children  constantly,  ceaselessly;  and  many 
injunctions  were  given  and  promises  made 
that  they  should  never  be  neglected  or  for- 
saken, but  watched  over  day  and  night  with 
care  and  love. 

*^ Dear  lady,"  said  Benigna,  "you  will  be 
rested  in  the  morning— tell  me  then." 

"Now,  now,"  said  the  fond  mother. 
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"And  he  surprised  when  you  see  Miss  Agnes's 
pretty  things,  for  she  has  her  heart  in  it," 
urged  the  nurse. 

Lady  Maria  again  raised  the  veil  that  had 
fallen  over  her  face  ;  a  long,  long  kiss  was  im- 
planted on  the  lips  of  little  Agnes.  The  child 
moved  in  her  sleep,  and  her  slender  arms  were 
once  more  twined  around  her  "  dear  mamma," 
and  pressing  unconsciously  her  face  against 
her  mother's,  she  lay  in  a  sweet  embrace  and 
slept  on,  while  Lady  Maria  drew  herself  gently 
away  ;  and,  the  light  burning  out  at  that  mo- 
ment, the  nurse  hardly  saw  her  as  she  passed 
softly  out,  even  as  she  had  come. 

All  slept  late  the  next  morning.  The  chil- 
dren had  lain  so  still  after  that  night  visit  of 
their  mother's.     They  were  not  yet  moving. 

When  Benigna  Collis  went  downstairs  she 
was  surprised  to  see  the  servants  lounging 
about,  as  they  will  when  there  is  nothing 
to  be  done. 

"Well,"  she  said,  "I  thought  you  would 
be  all  astir  this  morning,  getting  things  com- 
fortable for  our  master  and  mistress." 
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They  stared  at  her. 

"Who  would  have  thought/'  she  added, 
"of  their  coming  back  so  suddenly  at  last?" 

"  Coming  back — Who  come  back  ?" 

"Why,  our  master  and  our  mistress,  of 
course.  "  Don't  I  know  all  about  it ;  our  lady 
came  into  the  nursery  last  night  to  the  children, 
as  of  a  certainty  she  would,  the  first  thing  she 
got  home." 

Her  statement  was  received  with  a  blank 
amazement ;  then  there  was  a  general  laugh, 
then  an  outcry  at  such  a  shallow  attempt  at 
hoaxing  them. 

As  for  Benigna  Collis,  she  looked  from  one 
to  the  other  with  a  gathering  terror  at  her 
heart ;  she  broke  from  them,  and,  hastily  turn- 
ing back  through  the  hall,  went  as  fast  as  her 
legs,  which  felt  weak  and  clammy,  would  let 
her  into  her  mistress's  bed-room.  She  opened 
wide  the  door — no  one  was  there,  no  signs  of 
anyone  having  rested  there. 

"  The  dressing-room,"  said  Benigna  to  the 
servants,  who  had  followed  her  en  masse. 
"  She  is  on  the  sofa,  no  doubt ;  she  has  not 
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nndressed— she  looked  very  tired— our  master 
cannot  have  come  with  her— tread  softly." 

She  crossed  the  wide  bedroom,  but  her 
haste  had  subsided,  it  was  as  if  she  was 
paralysed ;  but  her  hand  was  on  the  dressing- 
room  door— the  bolt  was  still  across  it  as  little 
Agnes  had  left  it,  when  she  had  deposited 
her  last  offering  on  the  snowy  toilet,  before 
the  large  glass  with  its  lace  drapery. 

Benigna  shoved  back  the  bolt,  and  the  door 
yielded.  They  could  see  in  now.  There  was 
the  toilet  with  its  ornaments ;  and  there  the 
little  offerings.  There,  too,  the  large  glass; 
but  it  only  reflected  her  own  bewildered,  ter- 
rified self.  There  was  the  sofa,  but  no  "  dear 
lady,"  nor  there,  nor  anywhere  to  be  found. 

The  other  servants  laughed,  and  triumphed 
over  Benigna,  "who  had  led  them  such  a 
dance— just  for  that  she  had  dreamed  a  dream, 
and  why  not  ?  about  her  lady." 

Benigna  stood  motionless,  and  as  one  moon- 
struck ;  and  the  laugh  was  recommencing  at 
her  expense,  when  little  Agnes's  voice  was 
heard  from  the  distant  nursery. 
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"Dress  us  quick!"  she  said;  "and  Paul 
and  Forester— quick— quick !  and  let  us  go 
to  my  dear  mamma." 

The  laughter  was  hushed  for  a  moment,  but 
Benigna  had  not  recovered  yet ;  she  was  rooted 
to  the  spot  where  she  stood. 

But  the  child's  impatience  had  outrun  her 
prudence.  Her  quick  light  step  was  heard  in 
the  passage,  and  her  voice  sounded  cheerily 
as  she  came  rapidly  among  them,  in  her  white 
night-dress  ;  her  hair  tumbling  about  her 
shoulders — her  little  bare  feet  flying  along  the 
polished  boards. 

"  Dear  mamma  !  what  joy  !  you  are  come 
home.     I  could  not  wait ! " 

"  Stop  her  ! "  said  Benigna ;  and  she  her- 
self sprung  towards  her. 

"  How  can  you  say  your  mamma  is  come 
home,  miss  ?"  said  the  footman.  "She  won't 
be  home  this  many  a  day." 

"  She  is  come  home,"  said  Agnes,  startled  to 
see  the  servants  round  her.  ''I saw  her  last  nightr 

"You  saw  her  last  night !"  echoed  the  ser- 
vants, now  startled  themselves. 
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"I  saw  her  last  night,"  she  repeated.  "  Do, 
do  let  me  go  to  her  !" 

'^  Do  you  hear  ?"  said  Benigna  Collis. 

"  Let  me  go  ;  do  not  hold  me  so  tight," 
said  little  Agnes,  bursting  into  tears.  "  Let 
me  see  dear  mamma  !" 

"It  was  only  a  dream.  Miss  Agnes,"  said 
Benigna  Collis,  using  the  argument  that  had 
been  used  to  her.  "Your  mamma  is  not  come 
back." 

"  She  is,"  said  the  child  indignantly  ;  "  and 
Paul  and  Forester  felt  her  come  and  kiss 
them  ;  and  she  kissed  me,  and  gave  me  this  ; 
and  she  laid  her  hand  on  a  little  amulet,  with 
a  gold  chain,  which  passed  round  her  neck. 

All  knew  the  little  token.  A  fear  and  an 
awe  seized  the  laughers  ;  and  each  went  their 
way;  and  what  they  said  that  day  was  in 
whispers,  and  with  downcast  looks. 

But  the  child  would  not  be  silenced.  Be- 
nigna raised  her  in  her  arms,  and  carried  her 
round  her  mother's  room,  while  the  tears 
dropped  from  the  eyes  of  both.  Still  Agnes 
was  firm  in  her  faith. 

n2 
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"  They  cannot  be  far  off.  She  came  to  me 
in  the  night — she  is  somewhere  near — she  will 
soon  come— only  it  seems  now  so  long  to 
wait  for  her!" 

And  long  it  was,  indeed,  to  wait  for  her. 
Never — never,  did  she  come  more.  Never 
again  did  she  tenderly  kiss  her  little  darlings, 
and  part  their  glossy  curls.  Never  more  did 
Agnes  twine  her  slender  arms  around  her — 
never  display  before  her  the  efforts  of  her 
childish  skill. 

At  the  hour— at  the  very  moment— when 
Agnes  felt  her  mother's  last  kiss  upon  her 
lips  in  that  mysterious  midnight  meeting — 
that  tender  mother  far,  far  away,  breathed 
her  last  sigh.  Sudden  spasms  had  seized  her 
in  the  early  evening.  An  aching,  longing, 
unquenchable  desire  to  see  her  beautiful 
children  once  more  sustained  her  till  night ; 
but  she  rapidly  grew  worse.  Her  mind  wan- 
dered ;  had  her  spirit  wandered,  too,  in  that 
last  extremity?  As  the  clock  was  on  the 
stroke  of  midnight,  she  died  —  the  name  of 
Agnes,  sweet  Agnes,  on  her  lips. 

And  in  the  noble  mansion  Mr.  Stanley  had 
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caused  to  be  erected,  he  was  now  alone  and 
disconsolate  ;  and  the  many  hours  he  had 
hoped  to  spend  with  the  darling  wife  of  his 
choice,  were  not  to  be.  The  little  Agnes— so 
like  her  mother— became  his  companion.  She 
consoled  him ;  but  who  consoled  her  ?  When 
the  tears  fell  fastest,  and  her  weary  head  lay 
on  the  pillow  at  night,  and  her  heart  felt  very 
desolate,  what  seemed  to  shed  a  calm  over 
her~to  relieve  her— to  take  away  the  bitter- 
ness of  that  sad  death  far  away  from  her  ?  It 
may  seem  improbable,  but  it  is  true— ^Aw 
gliost  story. 
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NAPOLEON;  OR,  THE  GREAT  ROAD-MAKER. 


There  is  one  merit  which  no  one  will  deny 
to  the  first  Napoleon, — he  was  a  great  maker 
of  good  roads. 

Macadam  himself,  with  all  his  honours, 
with  his  government  grant  of  £10,000,  which 
he  did  accept,  and  his  offer  of  a  baronetcy, 
which  he  did  not,  must  be  content  with  a 
second  place. 

Macadam  broke  the  stones.  The  rocks, 
the  mountains,  bowed  down  and  gave  way 
before  Napoleon. 

The  Alps  found  themselves  saddled  with 
four  good  carriage  roads,  which  he  caused  to 
be  constructed  over  them.  He  well  knew 
how  to  estimate  the  value  of  these  great  high- 
ways. 
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His  last  and  most  tremendous  battle  may 
be  said  to  have  been  a  battle  for  a  road, — the 
road  to  Brussels. 

To  one  of  those  passes  of  the  Alps  which 
we  have  noticed  we  shall  presently  return. 

But  that,  even  in  the  earlier  part  of  his 
career,  he  was  not  unmindful  of  the  more 
homely  routes  of  France,  will  be  evident  from 
a  brief  but  authentic  anecdote  which  was 
given  us  by  those  upon  whom  reliance  can  be 
placed.  It  is  short  and  simple  ;  but  it  points 
out  one  of  the  great  holds  that  the  Napoleon 
dynasty  has  upon  the  French  nation. 

Accustomed  as  the  lower  classes  were  to 
be  overlooked,  trampled  upon,  treated  de  haut 
en  has  by  the  Bourbons  and  their  debauched 
courtiers,  the  face  to  face  communion,  the 
ready  eye,  the  quick  redress,  the  wonderful 
memory  for  little  services — all  these  traits, 
which  distinguish  the  first  and  third  Napo- 
leons, touch  the  right  chord  in  the  breasts  of 
that  sensitive  people. 

Many  a  little  incident,  overlooked  by  dis- 
tant observers,  unrecorded  by  historians,  is 
yet  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth  with  amazing 
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volubility.  It  is  garnered  up  in  their  hearts, 
where  it  keeps  alive  a  sort  of  fraternal  feel- 
ing. ^'  The  great  man  is  one  of  us  ;  he  knows, 
he  sees,  he  understands  us." 

Let  us,  then,  revert  to  this  anecdote,  and 
give  it  as  near  as  possible  to  the  language  of 
the  original — indeed,  where  it  would  lose  too 
much  of  its  zest  and  its  pithy  simplicity  by 
translation — in  the  very  words  of  Florimonde 
Cordier,  by  whom  it  was  told,  and  who  was 
the  daughter  of  the  old  man  spoken  of.  She 
recollected  perfectly  what  occurred  in  her 
presence  when,  as  a  child,  she  was  sitting  by 
her  father  one  day,  having  carried  him  his 
dinner,  which  had  been  given  her  to  take  to  him 
from  a  neighbouring  hut,  where  he  lived  with 
his  family  (near  Arras). 

After  the  French  Revolution,  the  men  em- 
ployed to  mend  the  roads  (cantonniers)  gave 
up  their  calling,  as  none  of  them  got  paid  for 
their  services.  An  old  man,  however,  named 
Cordier,  determined  not  to  let  that  part  of 
the  road  where  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
work  go  to  ruin,  but  did  his  best,  aided  by 
his  numerous  children,  to  keep  it  in  tolerable 
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condition.     He  was  generally  to  be  seen  at 
work  there. 

One  day  he  was  resting  by  the  road-side, 
and  eating  his  dinner,  brought  to  him  by  his 
little  daughter  Florimonde,  and  smoking  his 
pipe,  when  he  saw  a  long  column  of  military 
approach. 

They  passed  at  length  without  noticing  old 
Cordier.  But  some  of  the  officers  lagged  be- 
hind ;  amongst  them  was  a  little  man,  very 
yellow,  but  with  handsome  features,  and  most 
benevolent  expression.  He  walked  up  to  old 
Cordier,  and  said, — 

"  Papa,  veux-tu  me  laisser  allumer  ma  pipe 
a  la  tienne  ?  " 

"  Et  pourquoi  pas  ? — why  not  ?"  said  old 
Cordier,  "  Mais  certainement,  et  avec  bien  du 
plaisir." 

"  Sais-tu,"  continued  the  officer,  "  pourquoi 
cette  route  est  beaucoup  meilleure  que  les 
autres,  qui  sont  toutes  dans  un  si  mauvais 
etat  ? '' 

Old  Cordier  replied,  "  Mais  oui ;  parceque 
les  autres  cantonniers  ne  veulent  pas  tra- 
vailler,  car  on  ne  les  paie  pas.   Mais  moi— je  ne 
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puis  pas  laisser  cette  partie  de  la  route  dans 
un  tel  desordre,  9a  me  fait  de  la  peine,  voyez- 
vous.  Je  ne  suis  pas  paye  non  pilus,  mais 
c'est  egal.  J'y  travaille  toujours,  et  mes 
enfants  donnent  un  coup-de-main  de  temps 
en  temps." 

The  officer  then  took  a  little  book  out  of 
his  pocket,  asking  the  poor  old  man  his  name, 
where  he  lived,  how  many  children  he  had, 
and  how  many  years  he  had  worked  without 
pay,  &c.,  &c.  He  then  told  him  that  if 
he  felt  disposed  to  go  to  the  bureau  at  Arras 
on  the  following  day,  that  he  would  hear 
something  to  his  advantage. 

The  old  man  went  home  and  recounted  all 
to  his  wife,  and  it  was  confirmed  by  the 
little  girl,  who  had  listened  to  the  conver- 
sation attentively.  His  wife  said,  "Bah! 
est-tu  assez  fou  pour  croire  toutes  les  betises 
qu*un  sous-lieutenant  a  pu  te  raconter?" 

However,  our  old  friend  set  off  for  Arras 
next  morning,  and  presented  himself  at  the 
bureau,  as  the  officer  had  requested  him. 
He  was  received  by  the  same  militaire,  who 
told  him  to  be  seated,  and  in  the  meanwhile 
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was  busy  consulting  with  the  functionary  at 
the  head  of  the  bureau,  whose  business  it 
was  to  hear  all  complaints  and  grievances. 
An  employe  (or  clerk)  was  then  called,  and  or- 
dered to  count  out  several  hundreds  of  crowns 
into  a  canvas  bag,  which  the  officer  pre- 
sented to  old  Oordier,  and,  shaking  him  cor- 
dially by  the  hand,  went  out.  The  old  man  was 
so  astonished  and  confounded,  that  he  could 
neither  speak  nor  move,  but  was  obliged  to 
continue  sitting  for  some  time.  At  last  he 
found  courage  to  speak,  and  said  to  the  young 
clerk,  "  Qui  est  done  ce  militaire  qui  vient 
de  sortir  ?" 

"  Mon  Dieu  ! ''  replied  the  clerk,  "  vous  ne 
connoissez  done  pas  Napoleon  Buonaparte  ?" 


We  have  remarked  that  incidents  such  as 
this  make  a  lasting  effect  upon  the  hearts  of 
the  people  of  France.  But  let  it  be  under- 
stood that  we  refer  more  particularly  to  that 
portion  of  the  population  which  goes  by  the 
designation  of  the  "masses."  Persons  of 
higher  rank  and  more  abundant  means  are  of 
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a  very  different  stamp.  They  are  far  from 
partaking  in  the  same  feelings.  There  are 
even  some  left  here  and  there  who  keep  up 
old  hereditary  attachments  to  the  Bourbons, 
but  they  are  fast  wearing  out. 

The  new  generation  want  "  the  right  man 
in  the  right  place/ ^  and  few  in  France  are  so 
wedded  to  old  systems  that  they  do  not  ac- 
knowledge the  wisdom  with  which  the  present 
emperor  guides  the  destinies  of  France,  and 
the  consummate  skill  with  which  he  has 
raised  her  to  the  high  position  she  now  holds 
amidst  the  nations  of  Europe.  • 

But  this  acquiescence  is  wrung  out  from 
many  unwilling  parties  in  the  state  by  indis- 
putable facts.  It  is  very  different  from  the 
spontaneous,  glowing  enthusiasm  for  '^le grand 
Empereur,''  the  undying,  imperishable,  senti- 
ment, that  could  not  be  beat  or  bribed  out  of 
his  followers. 


THE  SIMPLON;  OR,  THE  SECRET 
OF  THE  STONE. 


We  have  said  we  would  return  to  one  of 
the  passes  of  the  Alps,  and  we  will  do  so 
now ;  for  there,  on  the  spot  where  the  ind- 
dent  itself  took  place,  we  learnt  the  details 
of  another  of  those  simple  histories  we  have 
alluded  to.  It  reveals  to  us  the  strength  of 
that  under-current  of  feeling  which  nothing 
could  master ;  that  devotion  to  the  person  of 
Napoleon,  shared  by  thousands,  which  was  per- 
haps never  more  warmly  entertained,  or  more 
faithfully  demonstrated  than  by  the  unknown 
and  nameless  hero  of  our  mountain  story. 
He  also  was  a  road-maker,  like  the  chief  he 
had  followed  ;  for  he  had  been  in  earlier,  and 
never-to-be-forgotten  years,  a  soldier  of  the 
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empire.  But  we  take  up  his  history  on  the 
pass  of  the  Simplon,  that  noble  work  of 
Napoleon.  We  are  on  the  southern  side — 
we  have  crossed  nearly  all  the  600  bridges 
which  mark  the  progress  of  the  route. 

We  still,  however,  are  hovering  over  a  fear- 
ful precipice ;  but  low  stone  posts  are  firmly 
planted  along  the  edge,  to  keep  the  carriage  of 
the  traveller  from  a  too  near  approach  to  the 
dangerous  declivity.  One  of  these  is  missing ; 
an  accident  has  knocked  away  the  whole  of 
the  strong  square  block.  A  history  is  at- 
tached to  the  broken  base  of  that  granite  post. 

It  is  as  follows.  Gangs  of  working  men  were 
employed  by  the  Austrians,  after  the  catas- 
trophe of  Waterloo,  to  keep  the  Simplon  pass 
open  to  travellers  ;  though  it  was  said  they 
did  it  but  poorly  and  unwillingly;  for  they 
would  rather  have  seen  this  monument  of  Na- 
poleon's glory  ruined  and  impassable. 

However,  the  world  was  on  the  move  after 
the  peace ;  and  was  glad  to  make  use  of  this 
way  across  the  Alps,  and  down  into  the 
plains  of  Lombardy.  Men  were  then  em- 
ployed in  repairing  the  road.     It  was  difficult 
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to  find  competent  and  steady  workmen  who 
did  not  shrink  from  the  rude  blasts  of  winter 
on  the  high  passes. 

The  Italians  withered  and  pined  away,  when 
removed  from  their  warm  valleys,  to  work 
under  the  snowy  peaks,  and  by  the  wild 
mountain  torrents. 

Disbanded  soldiers  "  Je  la  grande  armee  " 
were  the  right  men— hardened  to  cold,  inured 
to  hardships,  and  wanting  employment.  Some 
of  these  were  set  to  work  on  the  portion  of 
the  road  we  have  spoken  of.  They  did  well 
what  work  they  completed,  but  the  Austrian 
inspector  constantly  found  them  leaving  it, 
to  gather  round  a  small  weather-beaten  old 
man,  who,  with  low  voice  and  few  gestures, 
seemed  to  exercise  an  extraordinary  fascina- 
tion over  the  rest.  They  would  stand  with 
untiring  attention ;  their  eyes  rivetted  upon 
him ;  and  as  if  they  were  chained  to  the  spot. 

Early  in  the  dim  morning  he  would  be 
talking,  ever  talking ;  and  the  men,  tools 
in  hand,  away  from  their  appointed  places, 
come  to  hearken.  At  noon  the  food  stood 
untasted  by  their    side  while  the  old  man 
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was  mumbling  his  half-patois  ;  the  Austrians 
knew  not  what.  Evening  closed  in ;  and  again 
the  groups  clustered  around  him.  Still  the  old 
man  had  not  exhausted  his  topic. 

It  was  resolved  that  a  spy  should  be  placed 
to  report  upon  the  subject  of  his  oratory.  A 
previous  suspicion  was  confirmed. 

The  old  man  was  a  veteran  of  ^' le  grande 
armee ;''  he  had  served  in  Italy,  in  Egypt; 
he  had  been  present  at  Marengo,  at  Jena,  at 
Austerlitz ;  he  had  tasted  the  red  grape  of 
Andalusia ;  he  had  endured  the  snows  of 
Russia.  The  emperor !  Ms  emperor !  what 
had  he  not  to  tell  of  him  !  Their  triumphs-— 
the  resistless  charge — and,  when  all  was  over, 
on  the  battle-field  which  they  had  won,  his 
emperor  again ;  his  grey  coat — the  lantern— 
the  flask— the  kind  word  of  praise — praise 
from  his  lips,  that  cheered  the  dying,  and  gave 
the  wounded  strength  to  rise  and  fight  again. 
Ah !  the  old  man  knew  how  to  tell  all  to  his  com- 
rades. And  the  dark  men  about  him  felt  their 
hearts  scorched  under  the  glaciers  of  Mount 
Rosa ;  and  they  went  back  to  their  foyers ; 
and  they  looked  sneeringly  on  the  Austrians,  so 
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often  beaten,  now  their  masters;  and  their 
masters  forbade  the  old  man,  under  heavy 
penalties,  to  talk  of  the  exile  or  his  campaigns, 
and  they  threatened  him  with  grievous  punish- 
ment if  he  persisted  ;  but  it  was  of  no  avail ; 
the  emperor's  name  was  ever  on  his  lips. 

At  last  the  most  vigorous  measures  were 
resorted  to.  The  Austrians  were  enraged. 
They  sent  soldiers  to  seize  him.  He  was 
carried  away,  and  thrown  into  a  dark  and 
noisome  dungeon.  And  he  was  weary,  and 
he  sickened  at  the  restraint,  at  the  black 
walls,  and  the  sunless  solitude.  • 

His  fellow-workmen  dispersed  right  and 
left;  and  none  could  be  persuaded  to  work 
upon  the  frozen  road. 

Finally,  the  road-maker  was  released;  and 
sent  back  to  his  employment ;  but  before  he 
was  let  out,  the  inspector  extorted  a  promise 
from  him — that  he  would  speak  of  his  em- 
peror no  more.  When  it  was  told  him  that 
this  was  the  only  condition  on  which  he 
should  ever  see  the  sun  again ;  the  old  man, 
pale  and  feeble  with  his  long  imprisonment, 
looked  out  upon  the  sky,  and  the  hills,  and 
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then  back  upon  the  gloomy  den  in  which  he 
had  been  incarcerated.  He  bowed  his  head ; 
and  strode  out  into  the  free  air  once  more. 
Once  more  he  returned  to  labour  upon  the 
road  that  Napoleon  had  made ;  and,  in  the 
dull  morning  light  and  at  mid-day,  and  when 
the  sun  had  set  for  them — though  his  glowing 
beams  shone  bright  and  ruddy  on  Mount  Rosa 
— his  comrades  again  gathered  round  him, 
and  bade  him  tell  them  all  he  had  told  before. 

But  the  Austrian  was  behind ;  and  "  soli- 
tary confinement  till  death  "  seemed  to  hover 
on  the  lips  of  the  stern  inspector. 

The  veteran  soldier  felt  that  his  honour  had 
been  pledged— tacitly,  it  is  true— but  none  the 
less  firmly  to  an  honourable  mind.  He 
would  not  violate  the  conditions  on  which  he 
had  been  set  free.  He  recounted  his  battles 
no  more.  He  lifted  his  weather-beaten  face 
to  the  broad  vault  of  heaven  above  him,  and 
held  his  peace  ;  and,  retreating  from  his  com- 
rades, he  would  return  to  work  on  a  great 
block  of  granite,  at  what  was  apparently  a 
long  and  difficult  task  to  complete ;  but  he 
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would  hammer  and  chip  away  as  if  some  un- 
known consolation  was  in  the  act. 

This  block  was  at  length  firmly  planted  by 
the  road-side.  From  thenceforth  he  would 
bring  his  meals  there ;  and  sit  silently,  with  a 
resigned  look ;  as  if  he  had  shaken  hands  with 
Fate  over  the  stone. 

The  veteran  died.  Some  three  years  or 
more  afterwards  this  stone-post  was,  by  the 
accidental  fall  of  a  mass  of  rock,  overthrown ; 
and  then  was  disclosed  the  secret  of  the  old 
man's  affection  for  it. 

The  faithful  soldier,  having  achieved  his 
work  with  no  unskilful  hand,  there  had  rested 
from  his  labours  ;  and  there  found  a  solace 
and  a  compensation  for  the  severity  with 
which  he  had  been  treated. 

Daily  he  had  sat  longer  by  the  stone,  as 
his  limbs  grew  more  feeble  ;  and  there  he 
was  at  last  found  dead ;  but  his  arms  and  his 
eyes  seemed  to  have  been  still  turned  towards 
it  in  a  last  dying  effort.  But  none  guessed 
then  the  secret  of  the  stone. 

The  inspector,  in  making  his  rounds,  found 
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him  there,  stretched  on  the  ground,  cold  and 
stiff;  he  must  have  been  dead  some  hours. 
He  summoned  some  of  his  officials  to  remove 
him. 

"  Stubborn  fool ! "  said  he,  grimly  smiling, 
"we  had  a  tough  job  with  him;  but  we 
crushed  his  fine  fancies  out  of  him  at  last. 
We  heard  nothing  more  of  his  emperor.  All 
he  thought  of  was  munching  his  dry  crust 
by  his  granite  block.  Bah!  we  did  well 
there !  and  what's  more,  we  put  an  end  to  the 
old  dotard's  influence  over  the  other  men ; 
they'll  be  quiet  enough  nowT 

''Ja  wohl,  ja  wohl!''  jeeringly  joined  in 
the  Austrians  who  stood  by. 

"  Strange,  too,"  said  one  of  those  who  had 
lately  been  his  fellow-workmen,  as  he  raised 
the  body,  and  speaking  low  to  his  comrades, 
"strange  how  he,  who  used  to  be  always 
telling  of  Vautre,  forgot  all  about  him  after 
they  shut  him  up — Ah !  il  y  a  bien  des  in- 
grats ! " 

The  same  man  was  still  on  the  line  of  road 
when  the  granite  block  was  broken  away,  and 
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an  inscription,  the  work  of  the  veteran,  dis- 
closed to  him  and  his  companions. 

It  was  the  last  depository  of  his  undying 
devotion.  It  had  no  tongue.  The  eyes  of 
the  Austrians  did  not  penetrate  its  simple 
mystery ;  but  there,  carved  on  its  lowermost 
surface,  with  beautiful  precision,  were  the 
names  so  dear  to  him,  of  Napoleon's  greatest 
victories.  There  was  Marengo,  there  was 
Jena,  there  was  Austerlitz — words  his  voice 
was  forbidden  to  utter;  and  below,  with  a 
still  stronger  chisel,  was  engraved  the  sol- 
dier's last  real  heart-cry— the  watch-word  'of 
glory,  "  Vive  VEmpereur  !'' 

We  have  said  most  of  the  men  present  had 
been  soldiers,  and  served  under  Napoleon; 
and  a  thrill  seemed  to  pass  through  them  as 
they  read  easily  enough  the  list  of  battles — 
each  a  victory,  cut  deeply,  indelibly  into  the 
firm  granite  by  the  old  man's  hand.  But 
when  their  eyes  caught  the  words  at  the  close, 
the  dear,  the  long  forbidden,  but  never  for- 
gotten, "  Vive  VEmpereur,''  one  long  wild 
outcry  burst  from  every  lip.     The  words  were 
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passed  from  mouth  to  mouth — repeated — 
shouted. 

Old  Simplon' s  rocky  sides  caught  up  the 
echoes,  and  rolled  back  the  sounds.  Gang 
after  gang  of  men  heard  the  familiar  cry,  so 
powerful  to  stir  their  rough  bosoms,  and 
rushed  on  tumultuously  to  swell  the  excited 
groups  around  the  veteran's  granite  block. 

The  Austrians  hurried  up,  alarmed  and 
amazed,  to  learn  the  cause  of  this  unlooked- 
for  proceeding. 

^^What  is  all  this?"  cried  the  inspector, 
''  Why  do  you  meet  here  ?  Where  is  the  in- 
stigator of  this  insubordination  ?  Who  has 
dared  to  revive  amongst  you  that  hateful, 
that  forbidden  cry  ?  " 

The  men  could  not  resist  a  smile  of  triumph 
as  they  pointed  to  the  upheaved  block  and 
the  old  man's  handiwork.  The  Austrian 
bent  over  it,  and  turned  away,  muttering 
words  of  fierce  and  impotent  rage  at  the 
veteran  soldier,  who  had  found  means  to 
baffle  and  elude  their  power  ;  for  he,  too,  had 
read  the  inscription  ;  he,  too,  now  knew  the 
secret  of  the  stone. 
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Nor  was  this  all.  The  men,  stimulated  by 
this  silent,  yet  speaking,  record  of  the  past, 
gave  full  vent  to  their  enthusiasm.  They 
determined  to  serve  the  Austrians  no  more. 
They  threw  down  their  tools  and  started  off 
towards  the  frontier. 

The  Austrians  felt  themselves  outwitted. 
They  knew  they  would  be  overpowered  if 
opposition  were  attempted.  They  stood  in 
a  dismayed  and  dolorous  group  by  the  edge 
of  the  precipice.  They  watched,  in  savage 
silence.  The  men  marched  away  in  military 
file ;  though  ever  and  anon  they  stopped  and 
turned ;  and,  waving  their  upraised  hands 
towards  the  Austrians,  again  shouted  with 
united  voices,  "  Vive  VEmpereur  ! —  Vive  VEm- 
pereur ! " 
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THE  "UNDAUNTED"  AND  ITS  FREIGHT. 


ALSO,  AN  ORIGINAL   LETTER  FROM   SIR   THOMAS 

USSHER,   K.C.G.    AND   C.B.,    CONCERNING 

THE  EMPEROR  NAPOLEON   I. 


Never,  perhaps,  did  an  English  vessel 
carry  away  a  richer  prize  than  was  borne 
from  the  shores  of  France,  on  the  evening  of 
the  28th  of  April,  1814,  by  the  Undaunted 
(forty-eight  guns)  under  the  command  of  one 
of  the  most  brave  and  skilful  officers  of  the 
British  navy.  A  prize — rather  let  us  say,  a 
hostage — for  the  peace  of  the  civilized  world. 

The    man,   who    had    conquered    in  turn 
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every  nation  of  Europe  but  our  own,  was  on 
the  deck  of  that  gallant  vessel.  And  the  flag 
of  England,  which  had 

**  Braved  a  thousand  years 
The  battle  and  the  breeze," 

was  aloft,  and  waved  heavily  in  the  night 
air. 

When  Napoleon,  who  had  suffered  no  hand 
hut  his  own  to  place  the  imperial  crown  upon 
his  head— though  the  Pope  stood  by,  in  his 
triple  tiara,  for  the  purpose— when  he,  over- 
come by  his  enemies,  and  deserted  by  his 
friends,  resigned  the  sovereignty  of  France, 
and  accepted  that  of  Elba — his  last  steps  on 
the  soil  of  the  fair  country  he  was  about  to 
leave  were  taken,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  the 
commander  of  the  Undaunted,  Captain,  after- 
wards Sir  Thomas  Ussher. 

From  this  distinguished  officer  we  have 
several  letters  before  us,  all  highly  interest- 
ing ;  but  none  more  so  than  the  one  we  will 
presently  lay  before  the  reader.  It  may  now, 
indeed,  be  considered  an  historical  document 
of  great  value. 
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Not  only  have  we  here  given  to  us,  by  an 
unimpeachable  and  impartial  witness,  a  graphic 
description  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon's  per- 
sonal demeanour  and  general  bearing,  at  this 
strange  and  trying  crisis  of  his  fate  ;  but  we 
have  also  a  faithful  report  of  his  remarks 
and  opinions  on  many  subjects.  His  criti- 
cisms on  the  course  adopted  by  various 
governments ;  also,  his  fore-showings  of  the 
different  complications  that  would  arise  in 
Europe  ;  which  are  wonderfully  borne  out  by 
the  posture  of  affairs  on  the  continent.  Also, 
we  here  read  of  his  advice  to  France  and  to 
her  allies,  which  is  most  applicable  to  the 
present  juncture.  A  master-mind  like  his 
grasped  the  future  as  well  as  the  present. 

The  Undaunted  was  not  unworthy  of  the 
freight  she  was  entrusted  with.  In  Captain 
Ussher's  report  to  Sir  Edward  Pellew  (Lord 
Exmouth),  he  says, — 

"  I  should  be  wanting  in  duty  if  I  did  not 
express  my  high  sense  of  the  discretion  and 
gallant  conduct  of  the  officers  and  men  of  the 
Undaunted;  who,  in  the  short  time  she  has 
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been  under  my  command  (little  more  than 
six  months),  have  taken  or  destroyed,  prin- 
cipally in  the  boats,  seventy  of  the  enemy's 
vessels ;  and  with  comparatively  a  small 
loss." 

By  referring  again  to  the  reports,  we  learn 
that  many  of  these  vessels  were  cut  out, 
taken,  and  destroyed,  from  under  the  walls  of 
the  most  formidable  batteries — that  the  bat- 
teries themselves  were  frequently  also  '^  taken 
and  destroyed,''  and  their  guns  spiked,  or 
even  on  some  occasions  rolled  over  precipices 
into  the  sea ;  while  bodies  of  men,  infantry 
and  cavalry,  had  been  repulsed  by  the  gallant 
officers  and  men  of  the  Undaunted, 

But,  if  praise  be  rendered  to  the  subordi- 
nates ;  what  shall  we  say  that  will  in  any  mea- 
sure do  justice  to  their  commander  ?— to  him  who 
planned  those  brilliant  and  dashing  exploits— 
who  led  on  his  men  in  person— who  was  ever 
the  first  to  land,  the  last  to  retreat — "who 
possessed  the  most  dauntless  courage,  backed 
by  so  sound  a  judgment,  that  he  was  able  to 
carry  through  successfully  difficult  and  dar- 
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ing  enterprizes,  against  almost  incredible 
odds?" 

Those  who  will  turn  over  the  letters  and 
reports  of  Earl  St.  Vincent,  Lord  Colling- 
wood,  Lord  Exmouth,  and  of  other  naval 
commanders  of  that  day,  so  rich  in  heroes, 
will  see  in  what  terms  of  friendship  and  ad- 
miration they  speak  of  him. 

We  will  add  one  more  name  to  the  list  of 
his  friends — William  the  Fourth,  our  sailor 
king.  He,  who  never  ceased  to  love  the  pro- 
fession he  had  belonged  to  ;  or  the  days  when 
he  was  a  "  middy ;"  had  more  than  a  common 
regard  for  Sir  Thomas  Ussher.  He  enter- 
tained a  strong  personal  affection  for  him. 
No  sooner  had  he  come  to  the  throne,  than  he 
sent  for  him  from  abroad,  where  he  was 
living  with  his  family.  He  gave  him  an 
ofi&ce  about  his  person,  at  the  coronation ; 
and  nominated  him  equerry  to  Queen  Ade- 
laide. He  had  previously  entrusted  Captain 
Ussher  with  all  the  private  negotiations  for 
his  marriage  ;  and  a  number  of  letters,  of  the 
most  confidential  description,  both  from  the 
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king  and  from  the  queen,  to  him,  are  still  in 
existence.  It  was  with  the  greatest  reluc- 
tance that  King  William  parted  with  him, 
when  he  received  promotion ;  first  to  go  to 
America,  and  subsequently  as  port-admiral, 
at  the  cove  of  Cork,  Ireland. 

This  good  king,  whose  feelings  sometimes 
outran  etiquette,  committed,  in  his  kind- 
heartedness,  an  inroad  on  court  regulations ; 
which  caused  no  small  embarrassment  to  a 
charming  girl,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Sir 
Thomas  Ussher.  He  had  two  ;  both  remark- 
able for  their  extraordinary  beauty.  A  full- 
length  portrait  of  the  youngest,  to  whom  this 
anecdote  refers,  hung  in  the  state  cabin  of 
the  Undaunted;  and  often  attracted  Napo- 
leon's particular  attention,  from  the  sweetness 
of  the  countenance,  and  the  brilliancy  of  the 
large  dark  blue  eyes. 

At  the  first  drawing-room  held  by  Queen 
Adelaide  and  William  the  Fourth  after  their 
coronation,  Miss  E.  Ussher  was  presented,  as 
a  matter  of  course ;  though  already  well  known 
to  the  king  while  he  was  Duke  of  Clarence ; 
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owing  to  his  friendship  of  many  years'  stand- 
ing with  her  father. 

At  the  moment  of  presentation,  however, 
some  hesitation  occurred,  owing  to  a  slight 
informality  as  Lord  James  O'Brien  was 
handing  her  forward.  At  this  the  king,  in 
his  hearty  stentorian  voice,  called  out,  "  Is 
that  Bessy  Ussher  ?  God  bless  her  !  let  her 
come !  Why,  I've  known  her  ever  since  she 
was  a  baby  !"  And  a  hearty  and  resounding 
kiss,  planted  on  either  cheek  of  the  blushing 
girl,  gave  ample  testimony  to  the  sincerity  of 
his  declaration,  and  the  vigour  of  his  regard. 

The  confusion  of  the  beautiful  "Bessy" 
may  be  imagined.  Every  eye  in  that  courtly 
circle  was  instantly  turned  full  upon  her ; 
and  great  was  the  admiration  and  the  asto- 
nishment of  the  high  dignitaries  collected 
around  the  throne  on  this  grand  and  stately 
occasion. 

To  her  brave  father  honours  were  accorded  ; 
which,  if  not  equal  to  his  merit,  were  still  a 
mark  of  the  favour  of  his  sovereign,  and  of 
the  gratitude  of  his  country,  for  the  daring 
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gallantry  he  had  displayed  in  her  service. 
He  was  created  Knight-Commander  of  the 
Gruelph,  and  Companion  of  the  Bath.  But 
more  of  this  hereafter ;  we  must  go  back  a 
few  years ;  and,  through  the  mists  of  time, 
once  more  point  out  the  Undaunted^  off  the 
shores  of  France. 


During  the  severe  winter  of  1813-14,  Cap- 
tain Ussher  commanded  the  squadron  left  by 
Sir  Edward  Pellew,  to  watch  the  enemy's 
fleet  at  Toulon ;  and  it  need  hardly  be  said 
that  he  had  zealously  executed  the  duty  en- 
trusted to  him.  But  spring  approaches ;  and 
her  soft  gales  waft  sweet  perfumes  from  the 
shore ;  the  fruit  trees  are  blossoming  white 
and  red  ;  the  song  of  birds  is  heard ;  though 
it  cannot  reach  our  sailors'  ears;  for  them 
there  is  still  only  the  dashing  of  the  waves 
and  the  roar  of  the  cannon. 

At  the  time  we  speak  of,  it  was  not  alone 
in  the  reign  of  nature  that  a  change  was  im- 
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minent.  War  and  peace  were  so  closely 
blended,  that  the  French  soldiers  hardly 
knew  whether  they  were  to  fight,  led  on  by 
the  eagles  of  Napoleon,  against  the  English, 
or  shake  hands  with  them  under  the  white 
cockade  of  the  Bourbon. 

At  this  period  the  Undaunted  was  cruising 
a  few  leagues  from  Marseilles.  Midnight  was 
come;  Captain  Ussher,  who  was  on  deck, 
perceived  a  red  and  brilliant  light  shooting 
far  up  into  the  heavens.  It  appeared  directly 
over  the  town.  Was  it  a  night  conflagration 
after  a  fierce  contest?  or  a  joyful  illumination 
for  some  auspicious  event  ?  He  immediately 
stood  in-shore,  under  all  sail.  At  daylight 
he  found  himself  close  by  the  Island  of  If 
— not  then  immortalized  by  the  author  of 
Monte  Christo, 

The  preparations  on  board  the  Undaunted 
bespoke  the  uncertainty  in  the  political  hori- 
zon ;  and  the  caution  of  an  experienced  leader 
under  all  extremities.  A  flag  of  truce  was 
hoisted  at  the  fore ;  the  Bourbon  standard  at 
the  main ;  and  the  frigate  fully  prepared  for 
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battle.  Everything  looked  strange  on  shore. 
The  telegraphs,  usually  so  active  on  the  ap- 
proach of  an  enemy,  were  now  apparently  de- 
serted. No  colours  were  flying  on  the  batteries. 
Captain  TJssher  approached  them  ;  a  shot  was 
fired  from  the  nearest  which  touched  the  main 
deck  of  the  Undaunted,  A  second — Captain 
Ussher  indignantly  hauled  down  the  flag  of 
truce  ;  stood  in  within  point-blank  range ;  and 
poured  a  formidable  broadside  into  the  battery ; 
but  as  he  turned  to  open  his  fire  on  the  next 
battery,  determined  to  chastise  this  outrage 
on  the  rules  of  war,  he  beheld  coming  towards 
him  a  boat  bearing  a  flag  of  truce.  It  came 
alongside.  The  mayor  and  authorities  of  Mar- 
seilles were  there.  Their  message  was  to 
announce  peace,  and  the  Undaunted  was  an- 
chored under  the  walls  of  the  very  town 
whose  guns  had  just  been  opposed  to  her  own. 
Captain  Ussher  and  his  officers  landed,  and 
were  received  by  the  inhabitants  with  loud 
cries  of  "  Vivent  les  Anglais''  At  this  mo- 
ment Sir  Neil  Campbell  arrived,  and  imme- 
diately communicated  with  Captain  Ussher. 
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Napoleon  had  abdicated ;  was  at  Frejus, 
and,  as  is  well  known,  Captain  Ussher  in  the 
Undaunted  was  required  to  convey  the  em- 
peror to  Elba.  He  directly  proceeded  to 
Frejus  ;  and  was  there,  for  the  first  time,  pre- 
sented to  him. 

Possessed  with  many  prejudices  against  the 
emperor,  in  common  with  other  officers  who 
had  been  serving  during  the  war;. it  needed 
but  a  short  time  to  remove  them ;  and  to  re- 
place, by  a  feeling  of  strong  regard  and  respect, 
the  rancour  with  which  he  had  hitherto  're- 
garded Napoleon. 

How  rapid  was  the  transition  in  the  aspect 
of  affairs!  On  the  22nd  of  April  the  last 
shot  had  been  discharged  at  the  Undaunted 
by  the  batteries  of  Marseilles  ;  and  had  been 
replied  to  by  the  frigate  with  its  hail  of  fire  ; 
and  it  was  on  the  28th,  as  the  sun  set,  that 
Napoleon  arose  to  go  through  the  last  act  of 
his  abdication;  to  take  his  farewell  of  France, 
of  the  few  friends  who  faithfully  followed  him  ; 
and  to  embark  on  the  Undaunted, 

"  It  was  a  bright  moonlight  night  when  they 
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reached  the  shore.  The  scene  was  solemnly 
grand  and  deeply  interesting.  A  regiment 
of  cavalry  was  drawn  up  on  the  beach.  When 
the  carriage,  in  which  was  Napoleon,  stopped, 
the  bugles  sounded ;  and  the  emperor  stepping 
out,  embraced  his  friends  ;  then  took  the  arm 
of  Captain  Ussher  and  entered  his  barge." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  while  he  was  at 
Frejus,  preparing  to  embark,  the  Dryad^  a 
French  frigate,  arrived. 

"Captain  Moncalret  waited  on  Napoleon, 
supposing  the  emperor  would  prefer  his  ship 
for  the  voyage ;  but  Napoleon  informed  him 
that  he  chose  to  go  in  the  Undaunted, 

"The  French  captain  put  to  sea,  imme- 
diately after  this  decision,  considerably  mor- 
tified." 

Perhaps,  the  emperor,  with  the  true  spirit 
of  a  brave  man,  felt  more  at  home  with  honor- 
able enemies,  whose  courage  had  been  tested 
in  many  a  desperate  encounter,  (though  hostile 
to  himself,)  rather  than  with  those  who  once 
having  served  him,  afterwards  owned  another 
master. 
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But  let  us  here  say  a  few  words  regarding 
the  original  account  given  by  Sir  Thomas 
Ussher  of  this  curious  voyage,  with  the  de- 
throned sovereign  of  a  mighty  empire  ;  and  of 
his  arrival  in  his  new  and  Liliputian  kingdom. 

This  interesting  document  is  now  in  our 
hands.  It  is  a  letter  of  some  sixteen  pages, 
and  does  not  even  look  like  an  ordinary  mis- 
sive. The  hue  of  the  paper— the  dark  yellow 
tint  it  has  assumed — is  not  merely  from  age. 

The  plague^  that  awful  visitant,  was,  at  the 
time  we  write  of,  even  more  dreaded  than  the 
horrors  of  war.  Alas,  it  was  the  worst  of 
enemies ;  killing  at  a  touch ;  sweeping  off 
whole  populations  in  its  terrible  and  devas- 
tating inroads. 

It  was  not  long  since  the  plague  had  cut 
down  in  Egypt  so  many  unfortunate  men. 
The  histories  of  the  sufferings  of  the  French 
soldiers  and  of  their  prisoners  were  yet  rife 
in  the  minds  of  men;  and  there  was  the 
dreadful  possibility  existing  that  it  might  be 
brought  to  England,  and  recommence  its 
ravages  amongst  us. 
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We  almost  forget  that  such  things  were ; 
and  that  they  formed  a  daily  subject  for  com- 
ment and  alarm. 

The  Duncan  (seventy-four),  in  which  vessel 
Captain  Ussher  returned  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean, was,  on  its  arrival  at  Portsmouth, 
put  into  the  strictest  quarantine ;  while  the 
officers  and  men  turned  longing  eyes  to  the 
verdant  shores  of  '^  the  old  country,"  on  which 
they  might  not,  for  forty  tedious  days,  hope 
to  land ;  nor  after  their  long  absence  embrace 
a  friend,  a  parent,  a  wife,  or  child. 

It  was  during  this  weary  detention  that 
Captain  Ussher  wrote  the  letter  before  us. 
It  is  not  only  dyed  deeper  than  saffron  by 
fumigation,  but  long  transverse  slits  have 
been  effected  by  some  sharp  instrument 
through  its  many  pages,  giving  full  scope  to 
the  action  of  the  purifying  vapours. 

It  is  a  record  of  a  wonderful  epoch.  The 
stern  realities  of  life  are  here ;  and  mighty 
events  are  touched  on,  into  the  midst  of  which 
the  writer  was  brought  by  his  professional 
duties.     And  there  is  not  wanting  a  manly 
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eloquence,  a  spirit,  a  vigour  in  the  style ;  such 
as  well  befits  the  man  whose  daily  despatches 
had  to  describe  deeds  of  dauntless  bravery, 
enacted  under  his  own  eye. 

The  following  is  the  first  copy  ever  printed 
of  this  letter.  It  was  addressed  to  John 
Foster,  Esq.,  of  Brickhill  House,  Bedford, 
Bedfordshire  :— 

"H.M.S.  Duncan^  Portsmouth, 
''August  2ith,  1814 

"  My  dear  Sir, 

"  I  have  just  arrived  at  this  anchor- 
age ;  twenty-four  days  from  the  Mediterranean, 
and  I  cannot  refuse  myself  the  pleasure  of 
congratulating  you  on  the  great  and  beneficial 
events  that  have  occurred  since  I  was  last 
here.  Providence  has  wonderfully  delivered 
us  from  dangers  that  were  latterly  reaching 
us  with  rapid  strides ;  and  we  cannot  be  too 
thankful  for  our  deliverance. 

''  It  was  a  strange  fortune  that  made  it  my 
lot  to  have  the  charge  of  conducting  the  late 
ruler  of  France  (and,  I  may  say,  of  Europe) 
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to  his  new  kingdom ;  certainly  most  inte- 
resting. 

"His  reverses  by  no  means  depress  him. 
He  is  always  in  good  spirits  ;  talks  with  good 
humour  of  his  last  campaign ;  that  it  was  not 
his  wish  to  ruin  France  by  a  civil  war,  al- 
though it  was  but  a  faction  that  declared 
against  him ;  he  preferred  the  steps  he  has 
taken  to  maintaining  a  contest  for  his  rights, 
when  his  yielding  would  afford  comparative 
tranquillity. 

"  He  says,  England  has  now  no  power  that 
can  oppose  her  system  ;  and  she  may  impose 
on  France  any  treaty  she  pleases. 

"  ^  Les  Bourbons,  pauvres  diables  — ' 

"Here  he  seemed  to  check  himself,  and 
added, — 

" '  lis  sent  des  grands  seigneurs,  qui  sont 
contents  d'avoir  leurs  terres,  leurs  chateaux.' 
But  if  the  people  of  France  become  dis- 
contented with  that,  and  find  that  they  have 
not  that  encouragement  for  their  manufac- 
tures that  they  ought  to  have,  ^ils  seront 
chasses  en  six  mois^ 
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^^  Marseilles,  Nantz,  Bourdeaux,  and  upon 
the  coast,  they  do  not  care,  so  that  they  have 
the  same  commerce.  But  in  the  interior  it  is 
otherwise.  '  Je  sais  bien  comme  I'esprit  etait 
pour  moi,  et  .  .  .  Lyon  et  ses  environs  qui 
out  des  manufactures,  et  que  j'ai  encourages.' 

"He  says  that  Spain  was  the  natural 
enemy  of  Great  Britain,  and  friend  to  France. 
It  was  their  interest  to  ally  in  support  of 
their  commerce  and  foreign  possessions,  equally 
offensive  to  Great  Britain.  That  it  was  a 
shame  to  Spain  to  allow  us  to  hold  Gibraltar. 
It  was  only  to  bombard  it  night  and  day  for  a 
ytar,  and  it  must  be  worn  out. 

"  He  did  not  enter  Spain  to  put  one  of  his 
family  on  the  throne ;  but  to  revolutionize 
her,  make  her  a  kingdom  en  regie  ;  to  abolish 
the  Inquisition,  feudal  system,  and  inordinate 
privileges  of  certain  classes. 

"  He  compliments  our  nation :  says  we  are 
a  great  and  generous  people, 

"  He  looks  very  young,  and  has  a  consitu- 
tion  of  iron.  Never  so  well  as  when  he  takes 
the  most  violent  exercise. 
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"  He  rises  at  four ;  mounts  his  horse,  or 
walks  ;  his  active  and  restless  mind  admits  of 
no  relaxation. 

"In  three  days  after  our  arrival  in  Elba, 
he  had  visited  every  part  of  the  island. 
Mountains,  inaccessible  to  others,  were  no 
barriers  to  him. 

"  I  travelled  over  precipices  with  him ;  but 
always  taking  care  to  trust  to  my  own  feet 
instead  of  my  horse's. 

"He  has  already  given  orders  to  build  a 
palace,  stables,  and  a  lazaretto.  The  latter 
he  asked  me  to  plan.  His  whole  mind  seemed 
for  the  present  engaged  in  plans  to  benefit 
his  island. 

"It  is  a  delightful  island;  producing  all 
things  in  great  abundance  ;  and,  with  a  little 
of  your  advice,  would  become  a  paradise ; 
for  it  struck  me  that  justice  was  not  rendered 
to  its  fine  soil. 

"  Here  is  a  mountain  of  iron,  perhaps  the 
finest  in  Europe.  It  produces  600,000  livres 
of  rent,  and  has  paid  the  Legion  of  Honour. 

"  Napoleon  fixed  the  flag  of  Elba  on  board 
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the  Undaunted,  It  is  a  white  flag,  with  a 
red  band  running  diagonally  through  it,  with 
three  bees  in  the  band. 

''  He  was  rather  doubtful  of  being  well  re- 
ceived at  Elba ;  but  his  doubts  were  soon 
dispelled,  for  the  people  testified  in  every 
way  their  extreme  joy. 

"The  air  resounded  with  shouts  of  'Vive 
rEmpereiir! —  Vive  NapoUonV  and  they 
crowded  round  him  to  kiss  his  hand.  The 
vicar  called  him  Hhe  anointed  of  the  Lord;' 
and  Louis's  adherents  complimented  in  some 
way. 

The  soldiers  absolutely  idolize  him.  His 
reverses  have  not  lessened  their  attachment 
to  him  ;  and  you  may  be  assured  that,  what- 
ever may  be  his  sins,  he  is  still  exceedingly 
popular  throughout  Spain,  Italy,  and  France. 

"  He  began  to  shake  the  faith  of  the  Aus- 
trians  about  him,  by  showing  that  Austria 
had  pursued  a  wrong  policy. 

"  He  constantly  endeavoured  to  impress  on 
the  Austrian  commissioner  that  France  is  her 
natural  ally  against  the  enormous  power  and 
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ambition  of  Eussia ;  and  that  France  ought 
to  be  an  efficient  ally.  He  seems  to  think 
that  the  allies  have  failed  in  their  policy,  by 
not  allowing  France  to  hold  some  of  her  ac- 
quisitions :  he  says,  every  Frenchman  must 
feel  his  pride  hurt  that,  whilst  Eussia  and 
Austria  were  extending  their  frontiers — the 
former  having  proposed  the  Vistula  as  her 
own  boundary — France  was  to  fall  back 
within  her  ancient  boundary. 

"  Indeed,  I  much  fear  there  is  some  truth 
in  his  remark.  Instead  of  Europe  meeting 
to  shake  hands,  after  a  war  unexampled  for 
bloodshed,  one  meets  nothing  but  jealousy 
and  ambition. 

''  In  Italy  I  saw  it  every  day.  The  Aus- 
trians  are  detested.  There,  as  well  as  every- 
where else,  the  Italians  say  openly  that  they 
had  rather  things  had  remained  as  they  were 
than  be  subject  to  Austria. 

"  As  to  Spain,  it  is  quite  melancholy  to  see, 
after  all  she  has  suffered,  what  she  has  re- 
turned to. 

"  A  very  well  informed  Spaniard,  governor 
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of  Algeziras,  assured  me  that  this  state  of 
things  could  not  last  long,  that  a  revolution 
was  inevitable. 

"The  revival  of  the  Inquisition  had  dis- 
gusted even  the  most  bigotted  Spaniards ;  and 
has  spread  terror  everywhere.  For  the  most 
innocent  who  is  in  any  way  suspected  of 
having  assisted  the  French,  may  be  cited  be- 
fore this  tribunal. 

"Previous  to  my  sailing  for  Minorca,  an 
order  had  arrived  not  to  suffer  any  vessel 
navigating  under  the  white  or  Genoese  flag 
to  enter  any  Spanish  port.  And  we  under- 
stood at  the  same  time  that  an  army  of  ob- 
servation had  marched  from  Barcelona  to  the 
French  frontier. 

"  I  was  disappointed  in  not  taking  the  Em- 
press Maria  Louisa  and  King  of  Rome  to 
Elba.  I  went  to  Leghorn  to  receive  them  on 
board  ;  but  Maria  Louisa  was  unequal  to  the 
journey  and  voyage  :  and  there  was  so  much 
uncertainty  when  she  would  be  ready,  that  I 
received  my  appointment  to  the  Duncan^  of 
seventy-four  guns,  to  come  home ;  and  I  shall 
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be  most  desirous  to  get  on  shore  to  take  that 
rest  I  stand  so  much  in  need  of ;  for  my  late 
station  was  not  a  fresh-water  one. 

"  I  am  concerned  to  find  so  much  nonsense 
put  in  the  papers,  said  to  be  my  production. 

"I  shall  immediately  desire  those  gentle- 
men who  have  taken  so  unwarrantable  a 
liberty  in  my  absence  to  contradict  it. 

"  Buonaparte  was  prepared  for  it.  He  told 
me  one  morning  that  we  should  botJi  be  cari- 
catured; and  have  plenty  of  nonsense  said 
of  us. 

"He  reads  every  paragraph  relating  to 
himself ;  and  laughs  at  people  for  their  cre- 
dulity. 

"  One  of  the  French  editors  offered  to  write 
for  him  to  contradict  any  slanders  that  ap- 
peared ;  but  he  would  not  hear  of  it. 

"  I  beg  my  kind  remembrances  to 

"  I  am,  dear  sir, 

"  Yours  most  truly, 
"  (Signed)        Thos.  Ussher. 

"The  emperor  gave  me  his  portrait  most 
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superbly  set  in  brilliants  ;  and  it  is  the  strong- 
est likeness  I  ever  saw. 
"  To  John  Foster,  Esq." 

The  remarkable  portrait  of  which  mention 
is  made,  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Sir 
Thomas  Ussher's  eldest  son;  and  was  by 
him  placed  for  a  time  in  the  Exhibition  of 
1851. 

Captain  Ussher  also  brought  home  an  ala- 
baster bust  of  the  emperor,  which  had  been 
given  to  him  by  Napoleon,  who  considered 
it  had  been  skilfully  executed,  and  pro- 
nounced the  resemblance  to  be  great.  But 
he  pointed  out  what  was  singular— that  one 
side  of  the  face  was  a  much  more  perfect 
likeness  than  the  other.  This  valuable  relic 
is  still  unscathed.  It  is  of  a  pure  transpa- 
rent white,  and  is  most  artistically  and  deli- 
cately cut. 

It  must  have  been  taken  when  his  fine 
countenance  was  at  its  best  —  when  the 
thoughtful  expression  of  manhood  was  writ- 
ten on  the  brow ;  and  yet  the  soft  contours 
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of  youth  had  not  entirely  given  place  to  the 
stern,  marked  features  of  later  years. 

Sir  Thomas  Ussher  presented  this  inter- 
esting memorial  of  the  emperor  to  Mr.  Foster, 
to  whom  the  foregoing  letter  was  addressed. 
It  now  remains  in  the  possession  of  Mrs. 
Emily  Fuller,  of  Thornhaugh,  Northampton- 
shire, his  daughter. 


Before  we  conclude,  we  would  make  some 
brief  reference  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  commander  of  the  Undaunted  had 
acquired  his  reputation.  And,  having  spoken 
much  of  the  enduring  devotion  of  the  soldiers 
of  la  grande  armee  to  Napoleon,  let  us  take 
a  hasty  glance  at  the  splendid  prodigies  of 
valour  that  were  performed  by  the  men  of 
our  navy,  led  on  by  gallant  officers.  In  the 
records  we  possess  of  Sir  Thomas  Ussher's 
early  career,  we  shall  find  ample  instances 
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suitable  to  our  purpose.  Amongst  such  a 
series  of  brilliant  exploits,  it  is  difficult 
to  limit  ourselves  to  the  few  which  can 
be  described  at  present.  Hereafter  we  hope 
to  do  more  justice  to  our  materials. 

We  read  of  the  Alabama  burning  many  a 
ship  ;  capturing  many  a  rich  prize ;  and  much 
attention  has  been  excited  by  the  achieve- 
ments of  her  captain.  But  in  the  war  with 
Napoleon,  every  eye  was  turned  upon  our 
navy;  and  the  honour  and  independence  of 
England  were  at  stake.  Let  us  say  little  of 
the  cause.  The  statesmen  of  that  day  thought 
they  were  right ;  and  the  feeling  of  the  country 
was  with  them.  But  it  was  the  undoubted 
duty  and  desire  of  every  officer  and  every 
sailor  to  do  his  utmost  in  this  tremendous 
struggle.  And  we  see  the  spirit  that  ani- 
mated the  service,  in  a  few  telling  lines 
from  one  of  our  leading  naval  commanders ; 
who  writes  thus  to  Captain  Ussher  : — 

"  Eheumatism  and  low  fever  confine  me  to 
this  place ;  which  is  the  more  painful  as  every 
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moment  spent  on  shore,  at  the  present  situ- 
ation of  affairs,  is  worse  than  death. 

"  (Signed)  Thomas  G-raves. 

"Oct.  9,  1808/' 

The  same  spirit  pervaded  all  ranks  in  the 
navy.  Sir  Thomas  Ussher,  when  only  a  mid- 
shipman, being  ordered  to  keep  his  bed  from 
severe  fever,  in  sick  quarters  at  Dartmouth, 
there  learnt  that  the  Republican  fleet  was  at 
sea,  and  Lord  Howe  about  to  sail  in  pursuit. 
He  sprung  from  his  bed ;  procured  a  horse ; 
mounted,  and  rode  at  a  break-neck  pace  over 
hedge  and  ditch,  across  country,  from  Dart- 
mouth to  Brixham ;  where  he  arrived  just  in 
time  to  get  on  board  his  ship  before  she 
sailed. 

On  one  occasion,  when,  desperately  wound- 
ed, he  had  fainted  from  loss  of  blood,  he 
narrowly  escaped  being  buried  alive  by  those 
who  were  interring  the  slain.  His  grave  was 
dug  on  the  shore  where  he  lay ;  and  he  was 
only  able  to  proclaim  by  one  groan,  as  they 
were  lifting  him  into  the  earth,  that  he  still 
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lived.  No  sooner  was  he  able  to  move  upon 
crutches,  than  he  returned  to  his  ship ;  and 
while  his  wound  was  yet  open,  he  volunteered 
for  the  most  desperate  services. 

Boats  with  their  crews  would  go  thirty  or 
forty  miles  after  the  enemy's  privateers ; 
enter  harbours  bristling  with  cannon ;  cut  out 
vessels  defended  by  tiers  of  batteries,  and  by 
cavalry  and  infantry  stationed  along  the  shore ; 
and  there  was  a  dash  and  daring  about 
our  sailors  which  made  heroes  on  every  hand. 

We  read  of  enterprises,  that  sound  more 
like  the  fabled  adventures  of  Ariosto's 
knights  than  plain  matters  of  fact.  In  one 
instance,  we  see  a  schooner  of  the  enemy, 
anchored  in  a  bay,  under  the  guns  of  their 
own  batteries,  and  with  more  than  seventy 
well-armed  men  on  board,  taken  by  a  dozen 
English  sailors,  led  on  by  Lieutenant  Ussher. 
Under  cover  of  night  they  rowed  their  boat 
close  alongside ;  and  with  softened  tread, 
casting  off  their  shoes,  with  the  deadly 
cutlass  in  their  hands,  they  crept  on  deck, 
and,  kneeling  over  the  sleeping  crew,  threat- 
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ened  instant  death  if  an  alarm  were  raised. 
Their  enemies,  startled  from  sleep,  and,  van- 
quished ere  they  could  exchange  a  shot,  in 
vain  saw  the  fierce  fire  of  the  batteries  open 
in  their  defence.  This  handful  of  men  car- 
ried off  the  prize — nor  satisfied  with  that, 
returned,  and  took  a  second  from  the  same 
bay  before  the  night  was  over. 

That  the  courage  of  the  young  officer,  or 
the  hardy  spirit  of  his  men,  did  not  abate  as 
years  passed  on,  we  have  abundant  proof. 
We  quote  from  reports  sent  in  to  the  Ad- 
miralty somewhat  later  in  the  war : — 

"Another  dashing  service  has  been  per- 
formed by  Lieutenant  Ussher,  deserving  of  no- 
tice. With  but  six  men  he  landed  on  the  French 
coast  at  midnight,  not  more  than  200  yards 
from  the  castle  of  Bertheaume ;  surprised  a 
signal  post;  obtained  possession  of  the  enemy's 
private  signals ;  locked  up  the  guard  in  a  room ; 
bringing  off  their  commanding  officer." 

The  men  closely  followed  the  example  of 
their  brave  leader  : — 

"  An  attack  was  made  upon  Port  Nouvelle, 
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defended  by  several  batteries,  and  a  tower 
30  feet  high.  We  find  the  sailors  from  the 
Undaunted^  whose  boats  were  always  pro- 
vided with  scaling  ladders,  made  light  of 
these  obstructions ;  but  so  many  gallant 
fellows,  in  their  eagerness,  mounted  upon  the 
first  ladder  at  once,  that  it  broke  under  their 
weight,  and  only  two  were  able  to  obtain  a 
footing  on  the  wall.  These,  a  boatswain's 
mate  of  the  Undaunted^  and  a  marine,  were 
furiously  attacked  by  forty  French  soldiers. 
The  sailor  was  overpowered,  and  the  enemy 
were  dragging  him  to  the  oven,  then  lighted 
for  heating  shot,  when  the  brave  marine  for- 
tunately extricated  himself,  flew  to  the  assist- 
ance of  his  companion,  bayonetted  two  of 
the  Frenchmen,  and  succeeded  in  releasing 
his  friend.  Notwithstanding  their  apparently 
desperate  situation,  the  two  Britons  now  be- 
came the  assailants  ;  and,  incredible  as  it  may 
seem,  their  opponents  were  placed  in  confine- 
ment before  a  single  man  mounted  the  second 
ladder.  The  knowledge  that  fresh  enemies 
were  at  hand,  had  no  doubt  dispirited  them." 
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This  is  corroborated  by  an  official  account 
published  in  a  standard  work  at  the  time ;  but 
subsequent  events  show  us  a  similar  result 
from  impetuous  and  headlong  valour,  where 
the  arm  is  seconded  by  the  heart. 

It  is  said  that,  in  the  great  insurrection  in 
India,  ten  men  of  a  highland  regiment  having 
found  the  head  of  a  woman  with  the  fair  hair  still 
wound  about  it,  (she  had  been  cruelly  murdered 
by  the  rebels,)  were  so  animated  by  a  just  re- 
sentment, that  they  entered  a  building  where  a 
full  hundred  revolted  Sepoys  were  standing  at 
bay ;  and  these  ten  men,  in  a  righteous  ven- 
geance left  not  that  hall,  till  everyone  of  those 
hundred  men,  appalled  to  see  the  hour  of  their 
punishment  arrived,  had  fallen  by  the  hand  of 
these  heroes  of  the  north,  who  ceased  not  to 
cry  as  they  struck  home,  "No  quarter,  no 
quarter,  for  the  cowards  who  killed  our 
women!" 

But  we  return  to  the  sea  and  to  our  sailors, 
and  give  one  more  instance  of  wonderful  suc- 
cess against  superior  force. 

On  the  7th  of  May,  1808,  at  daylight,  off 
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Cape  Trafalgar,  a  fleet  was  discovered  of 
nineteen  of  the  enemy's  sbips,  namely :  seven 
well-armed  v^ar  vessels  and  twelve  Spanish  mer- 
chantmen. Captain  Ussher  was  then  in  com- 
mand of  the  Rcdiving  of  only  eighteen  guns  ; 
nevertheless,  he  immediately  made  all  sail  to 
close  with  them  and  cut  off  their  retreat  to  lee- 
ward ;  he  did  not  get  within  point-blank  range 
till  seven  o'clock,  when  they  opened  their  fire ; 
formed  a  line  abreast ;  and  swept  towards  the 
Redwing,  displaying  more  than  their  usual  con- 
fidence. Against  this  formidable  force  Captain 
Ussher  continued  to  advance,  carefully  ordering 
his  men  to  reserve  their  first  fire,  on  which  he 
felt  the  action  would  depend,  till  they  were 
abreast  of  the  Diligente,  (that  vessel  bearing 
the  broad  pendant  of  the  Spanish  commodore,) 
and  he  placed  his  best  marksmen  at  the  guns. 
The  boarding  nettings  were  purposely  kept 
down  to  tempt  on  the  enemy. 

Having  thus  prepared  for  meeting  their 
foes,  the  gallant  crew  of  the  Redwing  were 
permitted  to  give  three  cheers;  and  at  this 
signal  her  broadside  went  off  like  a  single  gun. 
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The  Diligente,  cut  open  fore  and  aft,  gave 
two  or  three  heavy  rolls,  then  turned  over  and 
went  down  with  all  on  board.  The  Boreas, 
her  consort,  speedily  shared  the  same  fate. 
Before  nine  o'clock  two  more  had  disappeared, 
and,  in  short,  the  upshot  of  this  strange  contest 
between  the  little  Redwing  and  her  numerous 
opponents  was,  that  with  her  eighteen  guns 
she  captured  and  destroyed  seventeen  vessels 
of  the  enemy  1 

If  we  praise  the  bravery  of  our  English 
seamen,  let  us  also  do  justice  to  their  hu- 
manity— their  moderation — their  discipline, 
even  in  the  heat  of  action  and  the  intoxication 
of  victory. 

In  looking  over  a  letter  from  Captain 
Ussher  to  Sir  Edward  Pellew,  dated  18th 
August,  1813,  we  find  an  account  of  an  attack 
upon  Cassis,  a  strongly  fortified  place  between 
Marseilles  and  Toulon. 

*^The  batteries  could  only  be  taken  by 
escalade ;  but  nothing  could  withstand  the 
boldness  of  our  gallant  seamen  ;  they  literally 
drove  the  enemy  before  them  at  the  point  of 
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the  sword,  pursuing  them  through  the  batteries 
to  the  heights  that  commanded  the  town." 

But  let  us  notice  this  : — 

"Before  the  action  commenced  a  general 
order  was  issued  directing  that  no  private 
property  should  be  touched ;  not  one  of  the 
houses  entered ;  and  no  peaceable  inhabitant 
molested." 

It  is  desirable  to  show  how  this  order  was 
complied  with  to  the  letter  by  the  noble  fellows 
who  manned  our  ships  of  war  : — 

"On  the  subsequent  day  the  bearer  of  a 
flag  of  truce  from  the  enemy  assured  Captain 
Maling  of  the  '  Mulgrave '  that  it  ivould  have 
been  impossible  for  a  stranger  to  have  known  in 
the  morning  that  an  enemy  had  ever  been  in 
the  town  ;  much  less  that  the  place  had  been 
occupied  by  the  British  during  the  whole  of  the 
preceding  night, '^ 

Surely  the  heart  must  be  cold  indeed  which 
does  not  feel  some  little  pride  and  pleasure 
at  this  account ;  especially  when  it  is  compared 
with  the  violence,  rapine,  and  slaughter,  that 
accompany  the    triumphs  of   more   modern 
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combatants ;  notwithstanding  all  their  boasted 
advancement  in  civilization. 

One  more  characteristic  trait  of  Sir  Thomas 
Ussher  we  cannot  omit. 

By  a  memorial,  addressed  to  the  admiralty, 
it  appears,  that  in  October  1804,  Captain 
Paget  of  the  Fondroyant  had  prepared  a  plan 
for  the  destruction  of  the  enemies'  ships  by  fire 
vessels.  The  English  government  therefore 
were  desirous  of  procuring  correct  information 
regarding  the  French  fleet  lying  at  Brest.  Sir 
Thomas  Ussher  was  consulted ;  he  was  then  a 
lieutenant  in  command  of  the  Colpoys. 

Where  danger  or  responsibility  were  to  be 
incurred,  he  always  preferred  taking  it  upon 
himself.  He  did  so  now ;  though  it  was  pos- 
sible that  had  he,  in  executing  his  design,  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  an  exasperated  enemy,  they 
might  not  have  stopped  short  of  the  extreme 
penalty. 

Choosing  a  clear  starlight  night— for  his 
object  was  to  see — he  must  take  the  chances 
of  being  seen — he  actually  entered  Brest 
harbour  in  a  four-oared  gig;  rowed  delibe- 
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rately  along  the  whole  French  line,  consist- 
ing of  twenty-one  sail,  and  took  an  accurate 
survey  of  all. 

He  was  not  discovered  till  he  came  abreast 
of  the  admiral's  ship.  The  shot  was  instantly 
poured  down  on  every  side  of  him.  Two  boats 
from  the  harbour  immediately  gave  chase ; 
twelve  more  from  the  vessels  lying  outside 
joined  in  the  pursuit.  Nevertheless  he  effected 
his  retreat  without  loss  ;  and  thus  he  was 
enabled  to  give  the  commander  of  our  Chan- 
nel fleet,  all  the  information  which  he  had 
been  so  long  endeavouring  to  obtain. 


Such  was  the  spirit  of  prompt  and  heroic 
self-devotion  that  was  found  in  every  branch 
of  the  service.  These  brilliant  achievements 
of  one  of  our  naval  oflicers  are  but  a  sample 
of  what  all  were  capable  of  and  still  are. 

The  vigour  of  Englishmen  has  not  sub- 
sided :  their  courage  has  not  waxed  faint. 
On  this  we  may  rely. 

Thousands  are  around  us,  who,  quiet,  steady, 
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business-like  as  they  seem,  would  shed  the 
last  drop  of  their  blood— and  not  in  vain 
either — for  the  defence  of  their  wives,  their 
homes,  and  their  country.  If  the  hour  should 
come,  they  will  not  be  found  wanting. 

They  would  defend  our  little  England  from 
the  assumption  of  her  enemies ;  they  would 
maintain  her  rule  upon  the  ocean ;  they  would 
sustain  the  throne  of  her  sovereign,  now  more 
dear  than  ever  to  the  hearts  of  her  people. 

We  have  pleasant  recollections  of  many 
countries  ;  amongst  them  we  rank  none  more 
high  than  "  le  beau  pays  de  France,''  as 
Mary  Stuart  might  well  call  it,  with  its  bright 
skies,  its  waving  forests,  and  its  broad  fine 
tracts  of  Open  country, — where  the  peasant 
girl's  black  eyes  sparkle  merrily  over  her  out- 
doors work ;  and  a  cordial  greeting  awaits 
the  stranger  in  the  large  farm-house— where, 
under  green  avenues,  white -robed  maidens 
in  long  procession  bear  aloft  their  gilded 
symbols  and  gossamer  flags — where  military 
music  enlivens  the  air,  and  where  a  holiday 
look  pervades  the  land  and  its  inhabitants 
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—  where  a  charm,  and  an  ever-recurring 
novelty  keeps  alive  the  senses,  and  occupies 
the  mind. 

But,  whilst  we  recognise  all  that  is  great 
and  beautiful  in  other  countries,  let  us  render 
justice  to  our  own  !  For  we  honour  England, 
and  she  merits  well  our  attachment.  And, 
if  a  contest  should  come,  England,  we  believe, 
will  still  hold  her  ground  against  her  enemies ; 
however  numerous  or  formidable  they  may 
be.  More  than  this — we  believe  that  she  will 
open  still  her  hospitable  doors,  to  foes  and 
friends  alike,  to  shelter  and  protect  them. 
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THE    DARK    POOL. 

PORTREATH. 

THE   LAST  OF  THE  COMYNS  AND  SIR  WALTER 
SCOTT. 


Deep  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  at  the  lowest 
level  of  one  of  the  mines  in  Cornwall,  there  is  a 
small  pool  of  water. 

This  mine,  at  the  period  I  refer  to,  was  already 
excavated  to  the  depth  of  upwards  of  a  thousand 
feet.  The  waters  of  this  dark,  low,  hidden  pool  are 
so  hot,  it  might  be  imagined  that  artificial  means 
had   been    employed  to    bring   them  to  such    a 
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temperature.  We  can  well  believe  that  the  at- 
mosphere in  this  level  would  be  stifling  and  un- 
wholesome ;  and  that  it  would  require  a  bold  heart 
and  a  vigorous  constitution,  to  work  in  so  dense  a 
medium.  Let  not  the  pulse  of  the  benevolent 
throb  with  indignation  against  some  imaginary 
tyrant  of  a  master,  imposing  upon  a  poor  labourer 
this  painful  task.  The  work  in  these  mines  is 
voluntary.  Indeed  it  is  purchased  at  a  sort  of 
inverted  auction  ;  and  a  piece  of  ground  for  exca- 
vation is  knocked  down  to  the  lowest  bidder;  that 
is,  to  the  miner  who  shall  demand  the  lowest  price 
for  his  labour. 

This  Cornish  auction  ofiPers  a  curious  spectacle ; 
and  I  have  often  watched  it  with  painful  in- 
terest. For  it  was  painful  to  see  the  competition 
with  which  the  assembled  labourers  sought  to 
barter,  for  a  diminished  pay,  their  health  and  their 
lives.  This  feeling  every  one  of  a  thinking  mind 
will  share  with  me,  when  it  is  considered  that  a 
hundred  widows  yearly  mark  the  progress  and  the 
working  of  these  mines. 

Contemplate  the  scene  I  allude  to. 

Around   the  man   who    acts  as  auctioneer,    is 
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assembled  a  dense  group.     Men  in  the  pride  and 
vigour  of  youth  and  manhood. 

They  little  heed  or  think  about  that  gradual, 
deadly,  implacable  disease  which  awaits  them, 
the  inevitable  result  of  their  unhealthy  labour. 
And  when  a  miner  has  purchased  the  right  to 
labour  at  a  cross  drift,  where  he  works  in  a  hole 
without  any  circulation  of  fresh  air,  in  a  heat  equal 
to  that  of  an  oven  ;  what  does  he  think  of  that  pale 
wasting  consumption  which  follows  close  upon  his 
steps,  and  which  will  carry  him  off  in  a  very  few 
years  to  a  premature  grave  ?  More  than  half  the 
mining  population  of  Cornwall  fall  victims  to  this 
insidious,  unsparing  malady. 

This  spectre  stalks  by  his  side  as  the  miner 
descends  the  slippery  ladder,  with  a  candle  stuck 
on  the  side  of  his  round  impenetrable  hat ;  as  one 
might  wear  a  feather.  He  carries  besides  several 
other  candles  tied  to  his  button  hole. 

Here,  at  a  depth  of  many  hundred  feet,  he 
works  during  six  or  eight  hours  consecutively ; 
whilst  the  profuse  perspiration  literally  pours  upon 
the  ground  beneath  him. 

The  daily  task  ended,  he  ascends  the  long  chain 
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of  ladders;  and  with  heated  body,  he  emerges  into 
the  cold  blast  of  a  November  night.  Retiring  to 
a  shed,  he  now  partakes  of  the  comfort  of  a  warm 
bath,  and  puts  on  his  every-day  clothes.  He  is 
now  at  grass — the  term  which  expresses  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground — and  a  miner  never  wears 
his  working  costume  when  away  from  hal,  as 
a  mine  is  called.  The  humanity  of  the  mining 
companies  provides  these  sheds  or  changing 
houses ;  but  care  and  forethought,  though  they  can 
do  much  for  the  comfort  of  these  men,  cannot 
repel  the  treacherous  foe  that  dogs  their  steps. 
Sooner  or  later  they  all  fall  victims  to  that  ghastly 
disease,  the  miner's  consumption. 

In  one  small  district,  I  have  seen,  within  the 
space  of  a  year,  not  less  than  a  hundred  individuals 
struck  down  and  wasted  by  this  malady — and  that 
in  the  prime  of  life,  and  the  season  of  manly 
vigour.  And,  as  one  after  the  other  they  were 
borne  across  the  wild  heathy  country  to  the  distant 
church-yard,  and  followed  by  a  long  cortege,  who 
chaunt,  as  they  wend  their  solemn  way,  wailing 
dirges  and  hymns  well  harmonised,  it  was  pleasing 
to  witness  the  zeal  manifested  by  the  people  for 
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these  country  funerals.  It  is  not  unusual  to  see 
assembled  many  thousands  to  attend  them.  In- 
deed, attendance  at  a  funeral  is  considered  by  these 
people  an  act  of  worship  more  holy  and  more  full 
of  salutary  grace  than  that  of  being  present  at  one 
of  the  devotional  services  of  the  church. 

But  the  miner's  life — whilst  it  is  threatened  by 
this  almost  inevitable  termination,  the  miner's  con- 
sumption— is  attended  also  with  dangers  and 
disasters  of  more  speedy  effect. 

Down  by  the  side  of  that  dark  and  dismal  pool, 
there  was  a  miner  at  work ;  we  will  call  bim 
Richard  Angove,  concealing  his  real  name.  There 
he  was,  working  with  pick  and  gad  in  hand  to 
pierce  the  rocky  stratum.  His  spirits  were  high, 
for  he  had  purchased  this  piece  of  work  advan- 
tageously ;  and  every  thing  led  him  to  believe  that 
the  cutting  would  terminate  in  a  rich  lode  of 
copper.  He  had  recently  married  the  object  of 
his  affection  ;  and  a  prospect  of  long  felicity  opened 
before  his  imagination.  But  in  the  midst  of  these 
bright  dreams,  one  blow  of  his  instrument  detached 
from  the  rock  an  immense  portion,  which  falling 
upon  him,  buried  him  beneath  a  mass  from  which 
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it  was  impossible  to  extricate  hiai.  His  head  and 
his  chest  alone  were  free ;  and  in  his  body,  em- 
bedded and  crushed  beneath  this  mighty  weight, 
life  could  not  long  exercise  its  functions.  Down 
to  the  bottom  of  this  dreary  mine,  and  beside  the 
dismal  pool,  descended  a  numerous  throng  of  weep- 
ing friends  and  relations.  The  young  wife,  leaving 
her  pretty  cottage  home  on  the  Carn  side,  to  take 
leave  of  her  husband  four  thousand  feet  beneath 
the  mountain.  Here  took  place  a  sort  of 
religious  ceremony.  1  was  not  among  those  who 
witnessed  it,  but  I  was  assured  that  the  poor  man 
died  resigned,  amid  the  tears  and  prayers  of  his 
dear  wife  and  sympathising  companions. 

I  travelled  sometime  since  in  company  with  a 
friend  through  a  portion  of  this  interesting  country. 
We  visited  its  wild  hills  and  plains ;  entering 
sometimes  a  small  cavern,  where  welled  up  a 
fountain  of  crystal  water,  and  where  the  rocky 
sides  and  roof  were  garnished  with  mosses  of 
phosphorescent  nature. 

Blocks  of  granite  piercing  the  soil,  were  clad 
with  the  foliage  of  stunted  oaks ;  and  from  every 
eminence  of  the  undulated  ground,   we  could  see, 
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on  either  side,  the  broad  ocean  expanded ;  its  long 
waves  breaking  against  the  black  walls  of  the 
northern  and  southern  coast. 

Descending  from  the  heights  of  Carn  Marth, 
we  next  found  our  way  to  the  small  town  situated 
upon  the  Bay  of  Portreath ;  and  here  we  witnessed 
a  strange  and  beautiful  sight. 

The  air  was  still,  as  on  a  summer  day.  The 
heavens  were  bright ;  and  not  one  white  fleecy 
cloud  was  seen  to  scud  along  the  blue  expanse, 
to  indicate  a  break  in  all  this  sunny  calm- 
ness. 

Earth  and  sky  seemed  to  repose  in  the  most 
tranquil  sleep.  But  the  ocean,  vast,  upheaving, 
sent  upon  shore  its  waves,  breaking  upon  the 
beach — immense,  irresistible,  a  world  of  waters — 
covering  for  a  moment  many  feet  deep  rocks 
which  stood  proudly  forth  from  above  the  highest 
water  mark.  Although  the  air  was  calm,  the 
breakers  at  the  end  of  the  stone  jetty,  upon  which 
we  stood,  rose  to  an  elevation  of  not  less  than 
forty  feet. 

This  was  the  result  of  a  distant  storm,  upon 
the  broad  Atlantic ;  and  I  am  not  aware  that   a 
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similar  phenomenon  occurs  at  any  other  spot 
along  our  coasts. 

With  a  grand  sweeping  movement,  on  came 
the  waves,  defying  all  opposition  ;  driving  against 
the  black  metallic  rocks;  and  breaking  into  tre- 
mendous jets  and  showers  of  ghstening  spray. 
The  cliffs  at  this  place  rise  to  about  a  hundred 
feet,  and  I  saw  the  water,  that  the  waves  had  cut 
up,  falling  back  again  in  broad  cascades,  from 
crevices  about  midway  up  the  face  of  this  preci- 
pice. 

And  all  this  while  the  sun  ceased  not  to  shine ; 
the  heavens  never  looked  more  blue  ;  the  atmos- 
phere was  tranquil ;  the  dwarf  trees  stirred  not ; 
and  the  lark  was  singing  his  gay  solo  aloft  in  the 
undisturbed  sunshine.  The  sight  was  one  of 
the  most  splendid  1  had  ever  witnessed ;  but  it 
had  nearly  cost  me  my  life,  which  certainly  I  had 
by  no  means  intended  to  risk  on  the  occasion, 
I  had  no  despair  preying  upon  my  soul ;  no  dis- 
gust of  human  life;  no  weary  longings  for  an 
early  tomb.  Indeed,  I  may  safely  say  that  there 
never  was  an  individual  more  completely  in  pos- 
session  of  his  faculties  of  enjoyment   than  J   felt 
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myself  at  that  particular  moment.  We  were  en- 
gaged, pencil  in  hand,  sketching  the  rocks,  to  mark 
the  altitude  at  which  the  waves  burst  on  the 
bold  foreland  near  us.  When,  suddenly,  the  stone 
structure  upon  which  we  stood  disappeared  en- 
tirely beneath  the  water.  A  gigantic  wave  had 
covered  it,  and  reaching  nearly  up  to  the  waist, 
seemed  on  the  point  of  washing  us  with  resistless 
force  into  the  basin  behind,  amongst  the  ships 
there  awaiting  their  cargo  of  mineral  copper. 

The  instinct  of  self-preservation  made  us  cling 
firmly  together;  and  it  needed  all  the  unusmal 
strength  of  my  companion,  united  with  my  own, 
to  resist  the  mighty  breaker.  It  passed,  sunk 
into  the  small  basin,  and  left  us  safe  for  the  mo- 
ment. Not  caring  to  brave  another  and  perhaps 
more  powerful  wave,  we  fled ;  passing  rapidly  a 
less  elevated  portion  of  the  jetty,  where,  had  we 
been  a  minute  previously  we  must  have  perished  ; 
for  there,  the  waters  would  have  risen  far  above 
our  heads.  Returning  to  the  small  inn  at  which 
we  had  alighted,  we  provided  ourselves  with  dry 
clothing ;  and  drove  off  in  haste  to  bring  back  with 
us,  to  the  little  bay,  some  friends  of  whose  in- 
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credulity  we  stood  in  dread ;  that  they  might  have 
ocular  proof  of  the  truth  of  a  statement,  which, 
otherwise,  they  would  have  perhaps  considered 
fabulous. 

It  would  not  come  within  the  compass  of  this 
paper  to  treat  upon  all  the  subjects  of  interest 
which  are  to  be  found  amongst  the  mines.  But 
little  is  known  about  them,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the  central 
English  provinces.  There  is  indeed  so  little 
information  about  these  matters,  that  we  have 
frequently  been  questioned  by  persons,  not  other- 
wise wanting  in  knowledge,  respecting  the  coal 
mines  of  Cornwall ;  they  not  being  at  all  aware 
that  there  exists  not  in  that  county  a  single  block 
of  coal,  but  such  as  was  imported  from  Swansea, 
Newcastle,  and  other  places.  I  have  even  read 
this  error  in  the  works  of  no  less  distinguished  a 
writer  than  Fielding;  who  uses  the  expression 
*'  all  the  coal  mines  in  Cornwall." 

A  longer  and  more  detailed  account  of  this 
county  might  form  an  amusing  volume.  A  look 
into  the  black  shafts,  and  levels,  and  excavations 
of  a   mine  is  full  of  instructive  pleasure.      The 
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celebrated  Lord  Chesterfield  once  reproved  his  son 
for  his  curiosity  in  visiting  a  coal  mine.  The 
young  nobleman  explained  that  he  had  done  so 
in  order  to  he  able  to  say  he  had  been  in  a  mine ; 
his  father  observed  that  he  could  easily  have  said 
so,  without  taking  so  much  trouble  to  verify  his 
assertion. 

This  apathetic  indifference  of  the  noble  lord  for 
the  mysteries  of  the  mine  was  not  shared  by  a  much 
higher  person  of  our  own  days  :  and  had  a  fatal 
accident  occurred  a  little  sooner  than  it  did,  only 
a  short  time  before  its  actual  date,  England 
might  have  been  still  deploring  a  grievous  calamity 
and  irreparable  loss. 

The  accident  I  allude  to  happened  in  a  cele- 
brated mine  on  the  Northern  coast.  This 
wonderful  excavation  extends  to  a  great  distance 
under  the  bed  of  the  ocean ;  and  the  Prince  of 
Wales  descended  to  visit  the  work  along  the 
inclined  subterranean  railway.  A  very  short  time 
afterwards,  the  chain  of  the  car,  in  which  the 
Prince  had  made  the  expedition,  broke  suddenly, 
and  eight  or  ten  hapless  workmen  were  pre- 
cipitated with  dreadful  velocity  to  the  dark  depths 
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of  the  frightful  adit  shaft.  In  several  of  the 
galleries  of  this  mine,  the  sound  of  the  waves, 
breaking  upon  the  rocky  beach,  may  be  heard 
above  the  head  of  the  adventurous  explorer. 

We  know  of  a  mine,  too,  which  lies  under  an 
inland  lake,  where  the  roof,  compact  and 
tenacious,  though  pliable,  is  propped  with  nu- 
merous columns  of  timber.  This  roof,  whenever 
a  storm  agitates  the  lake,  may  be  seen  to  vibrate 
imitating  the  undulation  of  the  waters. 

The  mines  are  numerous,  and  often  are  so  con- 
nected one  with  another,  that  long  distances 
may  be  traversed  under  ground.  A  miner,  of 
whom  I  once  knew,  had  been  accustomed  for 
years  to  walk  some  six  miles  to  his  work  and 
back  again,  without  once  on  his  journies  be- 
holding the  light  of  day.  It  must  be  noticed, 
however,  that  this  wanderer  in  the  dark  had 
nothing  to  fear  from  rain  or  storm. 

There  is  an  immense  channel,  called  the 
*' grand  adit,"  which  conducts  to  the  sea  the 
waters  pumped  from  many  mines.  This  runs 
with  a  tortuous  course  along  the  country  ;  pro- 
foundly  sunk   beneath   hill  and   dale,    woodland, 
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plain ;  and  under  river  beds.  It  creeps  like  a 
mighty  serpent  far  below  the  town  and  villages 
which  cluster  on  the  mountain  slopes,  or  lie 
buried  in  a  verdant  valley. 

But  let  us  now  turn  from  the  amusing,  but 
somewhat  dreary,  prospect  of  the  mine — the  mine 
in  operation — and  the  mine  abandoned  to  the 
invading  flood,  and  thence  called  so  expressively, 
"  the  house  of  water." 

There  are  some  parts  of  Cornwall  where  the 
earth  is  not  uprooted,  and  turned,  as  it  were, 
inside  out  by  these  gigantic  works ;  and  there  the 
woods  and  hills  present  objects  of  a  charm  that 
could  please  the  eye  of  the  most  fastidious 
traveller. 

Amongst  these  sequestered,  winding  vales,  we 
come  from  time  to  time  to  some  quiet,  unsus- 
pected retreat;  where  old-fashioned  hospitality  is 
still  exercised  ;  and  has  not  given  place  to  the  polite 
indifl^erence  of  modern  days. 

Let  us  take  a  sketch  of  one  of  these  homes- 
chosen  abodes  of  peace  and  smiling  cordiahty.  Upon 
a  calm  evening  in  one  of  the  pleasant  autumnal 
months,  a  party  of  travellers  were  seen  descending 
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the  mountain  road  towards  the  clear  winding 
stream  of  Mawgan.  Across  this,  large  trees  cast 
their  broad  branches,  forming,  thus  interlaced, 
beautiful  arcades  of  verdure  on  either  hand,  re- 
peated and  reversed  in  the  shining  mirror  beneath. 

The  group  consisted  of  seven  individuals.  A 
lady  with  her  husband,  and  her  mother,  was  borne 
along  at  her  ease  in  a  comfortable  open  carriage, 
drawn  by  a  pair  of  stout  horses.  Two  young  men 
walked  beside  the  conveyance ;  and  in  the  small 
seat  at  the  back,  was  a  servant-maid  employed  in 
using  every  means  to  still  the  plaintive  cries  of  an 
infant  of  some  few  months  old. 

This  young  traveller  had  evidently  become 
fatigued  with  a  long  journey ;  and  shouted  lustily, 
refusing  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  consolation. 

I  must  not  forget  to  name  in  the  list  of  way- 
farers, two  canine  quadrupeds  of  the  King  Charles 
breed ;  one  of  which  had  recently  given  birth  to  a 
young  family  ;  and  who  w^as  snugly  lodged  with 
all  her  little  ones  beneath  the  driver's  seat. 

They  crossed  the  narrow  stream ;  and  ascended 
the  opposite  rise,  along  a  road  embowered  in  trees, 
which  do  not  here  present  that  stunted  appearance, 
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which  characterises  the  woody  vegetation  of  the 
mining  districts.  The  child,  however,  paid  no 
heed  to  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  continued  its 
complaints.  These,  of  course,  sent  many  a  bitter 
pang  to  the  heart  of  the  mother;  and  all  the 
party  expressed  a  great  desire  to  arrive  at 
Manaccan,  to  take  refuge  and  refreshment  at 
some  comfortable  country  inn. 

The  shadows  of  night  had  fallen  upon  the  land- 
scape ere  they  accomplished  this — I  mean  their 
arrival — for  as  to  a  comfortable  country  inn — they 
learnt,  to  their  great  dismay,  that  no  such  a  thing 
existed  in  the  whole  of  the  hamlet.  A  small  ale 
house  alone  offered  itself  to  view,  but  offered  no- 
thing else ;  and  could  only  accommodate  the  horses 
and  the  vehicle  by  giving  to  them  the  privilege 
of  standing  before  its  door.  What  was  to  be 
done  ?  They  were  all  weary  and  way-worn  ;  and 
the  jaded  horses  could  go  no  further,  had  there 
been  any  place  further  on  to  go  to.  But  there 
was  no  other  halting  place  beyond  Manaccan,  save 
in  the  rocks  and  caverns  of  Kenan's  Cove,  buffetted 
by  the  rolling  ocean. 

It  now  occurred  to  the  chief  and  conductor  of 
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the  cavalcade,  that  there  was  in  this  village  a 
certain  pastor,  of  the  name  of  Comyn  ;  who  had 
more  than  once  kindly  invited  him  to  visit  his 
abode.  Towards  this  abode  then  the  traveller 
hastened ;  and  found  with  some  difficulty  his  way, 
though  dark  with  shrubs,  to  the  foliage-mantled 
porch.  He  knocked,  and  after  some  short  delay, 
(caused  perhaps  by  surmises  as  to  the  character 
of  the  unknown  visitor,  who  claimed  admis- 
sion at  such  an  unusual  hour),  the  door  was 
opened  ;  and  soon  after  the  master  of  the  house 
presented  himself. 

To  him  the  traveller  stated  his  houseless  condi- 
tion ;  and  asked  counsel  and  assistance  ;  apologising 
for  having  thus  accepted  his  proffered  hospitality 
so  late  at  night ;  and  with  such  numerous  com- 
panions; to  say  nothing  of  two  horses  and  six 
spaniels,  for  whom  he  claimed  also  succour  and 
protection. 

The  generous  master  of  the  house,  though 
rather  thunderstruck  at  first,  at  this  long  list  of 
unexpected  guests,  speedily  recovered  his  equani- 
mity ;  and  exclaimed,  "  Bring  them  all  here,  I 
will  give  you  a  night's  lodging,  dogs  and  all." 
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There  was,  however,  upon  the  face  of  the  lady 
of  the  mansion,  a  passing  cloud  of  anxiety,  as 
she  beheld,  in  mental  perspective,  long  lines  of 
sheets  and  pillow-cases  waving  before  her  imagin- 
ation. This  household  care  did  not  however  trouble 
her  long,  and  within  an  hour  from  that  time, 
she  was  striving  with  her  husband  who  should 
best  do  honour  to  the  guests  at  a  well-furnished 
table,  where  sparkling  wine  of  champagne  crowned 
the  gay  repast.  The  guests,  though  numerous, 
had  not  come  unprovided  with  the  necessaries  of 
lite.  Their  carriage  was  well-stored  ;  and  there 
was  no  danger  of  a  famine  for  the  next  day,  even 
had  they  consumed  all  the  provision  of  this  little 
garrison — thus  taken  by  storm — in  a  place  where 
supplies  are  not  readily  obtained. 

It  was  agreed  that,  uniting  their  stores,  they 
should  proceed  on  the  morrow  in  a  body  to  visit 
the  Lizard,  the  most  southern  point  of  Cornwall, 
and  dine  upon  the  sunny  side  of  a  hill  sloping  to 
Ky  nan's  cave,  amid  blocks  of  granite  and  serpen- 
tine. 

Nothing  could  be  more  noble  and  warm-hearted, 
than    the    cordial  bearing  of   the   host ;   and   the 
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travellers  soon  discovered  that,  as  this  was  a  royal 
reception,  so  there  was  royal  hlood  in  his  veins, 
for  that  he  was  a  lineal  descendant  from  a  certain 
Comyn,  who  was  a  Scottish  chief,  opponent  of 
Bruce,  with  some  royalty  in  his  descent,  but 
little  nobility  of  character ;  since  he  was  bloody- 
minded,  cruel  and  treacherous. 

These  qualities  were  not  transmitted  to  the 
kind-hearted  pastor  ;  who  related  how  once  he  had 
an  interview  with  the  author  of  the  "  Lord  of  the 
Isles,"  in  which  poem  his  ancestor  figures.  Walter 
Scott,  on  being  introduced,  took  off  his  hat  and 
making  to  our  host  a  low  bow,  said  courteously, 
*•  I  thus  pay  homage  to  the  blood  of  the  red 
Comyn  !" 

The  following  day,  the  whole  party  spent 
amongst  the  crags  and  caves  of  Kynan ;  visited 
the  isle  on  which  grows  wild  asparagus,  and  where 
there  is  a  cave  in  which  the  waves  ingulfing  them- 
selves, drive  out  the  air  through  a  small  aperture 
which  may  be  covered  with  a  lady's  handkerchief. 

This  violent  expulsion  of  atmosphere  is  accom- 
panied by  an  explosion,  that  is  capable  of  causing 
fatal  results  to  an  unwary  stranger,  who  should  be 
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peering  down  the  narrow  opening.  The  cave 
bears  the  name  of  the  Devil's  Bellows.  A  little 
incident  of  a  laughable  description  occurred,  as  the 
party  were  enjoying  their  alfresco  meal  upon  the 
velvet  grass.  This  incident  I  will  relate;  for  it 
cannot  but  interest  any  one  who  is  pleased  to 
notice  the  wonders  of  animal  instinct ;  and  who 
recognise  in  dogs  a  power  of  reflection  which 
proves  that  their  instinct  is  akin  to  man's  reason. 

The  company  being  seated  upon  the  grass,  the 
leader  of  the  travellers  had  removed  from  their 
carriage  home  the  little  spaniel  and  her  new-born 
litter.  The  animal  having  no  eye  for  the  pictures- 
que, seemed  not  to  approve  of  this  change  of 
lodging;  and  looked  around  piteously  to  find  a 
snug  and  safe  refuge  for  the  trembling  objects  of 
her  solicitude. 

After  much  apparent  mental  conflict  and  mature 
deliberation,  she  at  last  made  up  her  mind.  One 
by  one  she  took  them  up  delicately  between  her 
teeth,  and  carrying  them  each  after  the  other,  she 
deposited  them  all  carefully  between  the  feet  of  the 
descendant  of  the  Scottish  prince,  recognising  in 
his  smiling  features  a  true  nobihty  of  heart ;  and 
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feeling  sure  that  her  confidence  in  him  woulvd  not 
be  ill  placed,  when  she  thus  put  her  little  ones 
under  his  efficient  protection. 

Much  merriment  was  excited  at  this  simple 
event ;  and  the  Last  of  the  Comyns  was  evidently 
much  flattered  that  the  benevolence  depicted  on 
his  noble-looking  face,  had  won  the  affection  and 
trust  of  a  little  dog. 

Although  I  have  here  permitted  another  little 
dog  to  creep  into  this  work,  I  am  sure  I  need 
make  no  apology  for  recording  an  honourable 
mention  of  an  animal,  who  had  this  instinctive 
perception  of  character;  and  who  thus  rendered 
justice  to  the  regal  benevolence  of  the  kind  host 
and  entertainer. 

The  travellers  would  willingly  have  still  lingered 
a  space  among  the  granite  beauties  of  the  Lizard ; 
to  explore  more  deeply  its  winding  ocean  caves, 
some  of  them,  in  parts,  incrusted  with  precious 
gems ;  to  examine  the  different  descriptions  of 
rock,  from  that  which  somewhat  partakes  the 
nature  of  soap,  and  might  on  an  occasion  be  used 
as  such,  to  the  hard  and  beautiful  marble  called 
serpentine,   now   so   much   in    estimation.      But 
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they  must  now  bend  their  steps  homewards. 
They  have  left  behind  them  Kynan's  Cave,  with 
its  perpendicular  crags,  standing  in  isolated  gran- 
deur, like  giants,  upon  the  sandy  beach — they 
have  left  the  woody  hills  and  hollows  of  Manaccan 
— they  have  forded  again,  and  see  no  more  the 
stream  of  Mawgan,  with  its  arched  canopies  of 
foliage;  but  they  carry  away  with  them,  and 
cherish  still,  a  fond  and  faithful  remembrance  of 
the  Last  of  the  Comyns. 


THE   VIVANDIERE. 


THE  EMPEROR 


THE    DEATH    DRAUGHT. 


THE  YIVANDIERE. 


THE  EMPEROR 


THE    DEATH    DRAUGHT. 


The  history  of  the  Vivandi^re  was  delivered  to 
us  exactly  in  the  words  in  which  we  have  related 
it.  It  is  one  well  known  amongst  French  officers 
of  a  certain  standing.  It  may  not  be  without 
interest,  as  a  true  picture  of  a  singular,  though 
happily  a  rare,  character. 


When  Napoleon  I.  marshalled  the  great  army, 
which  he  led  successfully  to  Moscow,  he 
saw  with  a  mixture  of   stern   pity  and    annoy- 
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ance  that  in  several  of  the  battalions  before  him, 
there  was  a  large  majority  of  mere  children.  Boys 
of  fifteen  and  sixteen — torn  unwillingly  from 
homes  already  made  desolate  by  many  deaths,  in 
his  service.  Timid,  golden-haired,  ignorant  Alsa- 
tians ;  poor,  needy  saplings  from  the  hot  southern 
provinces ;  stunted  Bretagne  lads,  bowed  pre- 
maturely by  hard  labour  at  the  spade  ;  and  pale 
Parisian  artisans,  who  could  do  little  save  talk  and 
argue. 

Here  was  food  ready  to  glut  the  appetite  of 
that  insatiable  enemy,  that  cruel  cold,  against 
whose  inert,  but  irresistable  power  even  the 
strongest  men  could  barely  cope.  But  while  with  a 
steady  eye,  apparently  unmoved,  he  watched  the 
marshalling  of  that  doomed  host,  and  heard  with 
subdued  pride  the  cheers  given  forth,  as  regiment 
after  regiment  marched  past,  a  momentary  pause, 
a  slight  confusion  ensued. 

A  woman  rushed  before  him,  and  threw  herself 
at  the  feet  of  his  horse.  The  crowd  attempted  to 
restrain  her,  but  with  stiffened  and  extended  arms, 
and  clinging  knees,  she  kept  her  place,  and 
shrieked  to  the  Emperor  for  pity. 
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Her  story  was  soon  told — her  looks  partly 
testified  to  its  truth. 

She  was  a  young  Alsatian  (so  spoke  her  blue 
eyes  and  long  abundant  flaxen  hair).  She  had 
married  but  a  few  months  before  the  lover  of  her 
early  choice.  He  was  scarce  older  than  herself. 
Alas  !  too  young  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the 
French  law.  For  a  man  must  have  attained  a 
certain  age  before  he  could  legally  marry.  If  that 
law  is  transgressed,  he  is  considered  as  still  an 
unmarried  man,  and  his  liabilities  to  the  state  are 
the  same. 

In  the  heat  of  their  attachment,  tne  young  lovers 
had  not  declared  that  he  was  too  young  to  marry, 
forgetting  that  thus  in  assuming  to  be  older  than  he 
was,  he  made  himself  liable  to  the  dreaded  con- 
scription. Nor  was  he  spared.  He  was  enrolled, 
and  was  about  to  start  on  that  dreaded  expedition. 
Yes !  her  story  was  soon  told,  and  the  prayer 
was  loudly  urged  that  the  Emperor  would  release 
the  young  husband  from  his  bond,  and  leave 
him  to  his  wife  and  his  humble  country  life. 
And  she  added  as  a  superior  claim,  '*  that  she 
was    soon  to    be    a  mother."      "  Mais  je    suis 
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merey  notre  Empereur"  sobbed  the  poor  pea- 
sant. 

The  Empefor  listened. 

He  knew  well  what  it  was  to  leave  a  young 
wife  and  an  unborn  child.  A  sharp  pang  of  sor- 
row gave  to  his  pale  face  only  a  sterner  aspect. 
There  was  a  relenting  of  his  iron  resolution.  But 
one  brief  look  he  cast  around  ;  and  he  beheld 
many  an  eager  glance  fixed  on  him  by  the  young 
recruits,  whom  it  was  his  destiny  to  lead  to  glory 
or  to  death. 

One  conscript  released  in  a  moment  of  weak- 
ness, would  it  not  be  injustice  to  the  rest  ? 

How  many  with  ready  resignation  had  left  their 
all  to  serve  him,  and  their  country  ? 

How  should  he  reply  to  other  wives,  or  to  the 
widowed  mothers,  who  would  meet  him  with  the 
cry,  "  Et  moi  aussi !"  "  Send  me  back  your 
soldiers  to  their  homes  !  What  care  we  for  France 
or  glory  !" 

These  thoughts  passed  like  lightning  through 
his  mind,  while  his  eyes  rested  on  the  imploring 
face  of  the  young  Alsatian. 

When  the  Emperor  raised  his  head  once  more  ; 
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he  had   nerved   himself  to  a  hard,  but  what  ap- 
peared to  him  a  necessary  duty. 

Yet  he  looked  not  again  upon  the  weeping 
woman  at  his  feet ;  and  few  guessed  from  the 
calm  majesty  of  his  countenance,  that  the  Emperor's 
feelings  had  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  trembling 
wife  and  expected  mother  in  his  breast,  or  that 
the  same  night,  referring  to  the  impression  he 
had  received,  he  had  made  a  brief  memorandum 
to  the  effect,  "  that  on  the  first  reasonable  pretext, 
this  woman's  boy-husband  should  be  sent  back 
to  his  home.''' 

This  memorandum  fell  into  other  hands  than 
those  for  whom  it  was  intended,  and  exists  as  a 
record  of  his  mercy ;  but  the  terrible  events  which 
hurried  on  that  splendid  army  to  destruction,  pre- 
vented the  woman  ever  profiting  by  the. Emperor's 
compassion. 

Well  had  it  been  for  her  and  for  others  if  she 
had  even  known  of  it. 

But  the  miserable  wife  is  at  the  Emperor's  feet, 
she  reiterates  her  prayer. 

The  Emperor  looking  round  on   the   attentive 
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and  excited  soldiers  who  stood    near,  exclaimed 
in  a  sharp,  loud  tone, 

"  What !  your  husband  has  already  transgressed 
our  laws,  and  you  would  plead  that  as  a  reason 
why  he  should  be  released  from  the  duty  he  owes 
his  country  ?  It  cannot  be — pass  on.*' 

A  slight  movement  of  his  bridle  hand  was 
sufficient  to  shake  from  his  horse's  rein  the  young 
wife's  convulsive  grasp.  She  fell  senseless  to  the 
earth,  and  as  she  was  borne  away,  a  conviction 
crossed  the  minds  of  the  soldiers  that  her  cry  of 
"Je  suis  mere,^'  was  not  a  fiction,  and  this  ad- 
joined to  her  beauty  and  exceeding  youth  excited 
general  compassion. 

Some  few  noticed  the  pale  rigid  face  of  the 
youthful  husband,  a  mute  witness  of  this  scene — 
momentary — but  fraught  with  a  dreadful  interest 
for  him.  But  he  was  hurried  along  by  his  pity- 
ing comrades.  And  soon,  amid  that  ever  moving 
mass  of  men,  became  a  speck  upon  the  distant 
and  dreary  road. 

I  was  one  of  those  comrades  (said  the  narrator) 
and,  marching  by  his  side,  I  did  my  best  to  con- 
sole the  poor  fellow.     But  there  was  not  much  to 
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be  said,  nor  had  we  much  heart  to  say  it.  We 
all  needed  cheering ;  though  scarce  one  I  believe 
in  the  whole  army  needed  it  so  much  as  he  did. 
Certainly  not  in  our  regiment ;  for  a  married  con- 
script is  rarely  met  with ;  and  in  those  days  the 
lads  were  taken  at  so  low  an  age,  that  it  was  even 
more  extraordinary  than  now. 

This  boy-husband  and  child-soldier  was  a 
slender  weakly  youth.  Good-looking  enough, 
but  not  capable  of  enduring  much  fatigue.  I 
soon  saw  that  he  had  not  much  of  the  stuff  in 
him  needed  for  the  work  he  had  before  him  ;  while 
his  wife,  although  very  pretty,  was  more  robust. 

Her's  was  the  snowy  fair  skin,  the  round  rosy 
cheeks,  small  but  compact  figure  of  her  country- 
women ;  enhanced  in  her  case  by  lovely  little 
features  and  much  expression.  Her  hand  and 
arm  though  prettily  moulded,  were  capable  of 
much  exertion ;  and  her  little  feet  could  keep  pace 
with  some  of  our  best  men  upon  a  march.  She 
had  also  a  mind  and  intellect  which  differed  from 
the  common  run  -,  and  so  showed  themselves, 
though  quite  unaided  by  education. 

We  left  her  in  the  sad  condition  I  have  des- 
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cribed  to  you,  and  proceeded  on  our  march.  On 
the  third  day  a  halt  was  ordered.  We  rested  for 
twenty-four  hours. 

During  those  days  and  hours  she  had  managed 
to  follow  us,  and  had  made  her  way  to  the  front. 
She  penetrated  to  the  presence  of  the  Colonel, 
and  there  renewed  her  entreaties  for  the  liberty  of 
her  husband. 

What  the  Emperor  had  refused  how  could  the 
Colonel  grant?  But  he  was  very  sorry  for  her. 
Her  case  was  peculiar ;  and  our  good  Colonel  was 
delighted  when  he  found  that  already  the  work 
of  the  Vivandiere  threatened  to  be  so  hard,  that 
it  was  necessary  to  have  an  additional  one.  He 
therefore  appointed  her  Vivandiere  to  the  third 
company  of  our  battalion.  It  was  the  battalion 
of  her  husband  and  myself. 

She  accepted  this  post  with  gratitude ;  and  en- 
tered upon  its  duties  with  alacrity.  The  life, 
however,  was  a  hard  one.  Long  before  the 
proper  time  her  child  was  born,  and  died. 

Her  husband  was  on  outpost  duty  that  night, 
and  Mere  Jacinthe  (our  cantonni^re)  and  the 
doctor,  were  the  only  persons  with  her. 
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They  called  me  in  to  help  her.  I  saw  her 
lying  pale  and  exhausted,  with  a  baby  on  her 
breast.  But  the  child  was  dying,  and  died  be- 
neath my  eyes. 

But  "  no  wonder,"  said  our  doctor,  *'  it  would 
have  been  a  marvel  if  it  had  lived  under  the  cir- 
cumstances ;  but  you,  my  little  woman,  you  will 
soon  be  well  again — do  not  fret — you  will  have 
plenty  more.    They  come  fast  enough." 

She  looked  long  and  tearfully  on  the  fading 
brow  of  her  child.  And  when  the  little  limbs 
stretched  themselves  in  their  last  convulsive 
quiver,  she  gave  it  to  the  doctor  and  said, 

"  Ah !  cruel  Emperor,  I  would  have  reared 
him  to  have  been  a  good  subject  to  yow,  if  you 
had  spared  w.9." 

But  woe  is  me — one  bitter  night  just  before 
we  reached  Smolensk,  our  march  was  so  delayed 
by  the  constant  attacks  of  the  Cossacks  who 
wheeled  around  and  before  us  like  swarms  of 
gnats,  and  by  the  obstinacy  of  the  peasants, 
who  burnt  their  villages  as  we  approached, 
that  we  were  forced  to  halt  by  the  road  side,  and 
to    plant   out    parties    "  en    vidette,"    and   send 
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forth  patrols  of  the  Line,  to  protect  our  hasty 
bivouac. 

The  husband  of  Lolotte  was  on  the  latter  duty. 

He  had  been  for  some  time  ailing,  and  his  wife 
implored  the  subaltern  in  charge  of  our  tents  to 
send  some  stronger  man  in  his  place. 

But  the  officer  was  from  the  south  of  France, 
and  hated  the  Alsatian  borderers.  He  had  no 
inclination  to  excuse  one  of  them  from  a  duty 
that  in  such  a  case  must  fall  upon  some  one  else. 

Lolotte's  husband  went  then  to  his  post;  his 
comrades  bore  him  back  senseless,  wounded,  and 
dying. 

A  shot  fired  by  a  retreating  foe  had  touched 
him.     He  died. 

The  doctor  said,  "  another  might  not  have  felt 
it.  He  was  predisposed  for  death — with  poor 
health,  and  little  spirit.  He  was  not  born  to 
be  a  soldier !" 

And  for  the  anguish  of  Lolotte  1 

What  can  I  tell  you  ? 

Here  was  all  the  energy  we  had  seen  her 
display  when  she  threw  herself  at  the  feet  of 
the  Emperor,  imploring  her  husband's  release. 
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But  then  there  was  some  hope.  Some  gleam 
across  the  darkness.  Even  when  the  refusal 
came,  something  was  left  to  her  to  live  for.  Now 
it  was  all  despair. 

She  raved  of  vengeance  in  a  manner  that  made 
us  shudder.  So  loud  was  she  in  her  execrations 
on  the  Emperor  and  on  his  officers,  that  we  were 
obliged  to  stifle  her  voice,  or  smother  her  cries 
in  louder  shouts,  or  forced  laughter.  We  pitied 
her  grief,  though  its  violence  shocked  us. 

"  But  you  must  know,  sir  I"  continued  the 
narrator,  "that  the  Alsatians  are  more  Gerftian 
than  French.  Their  language  and  their  manners 
are  German.  So  likewise  are  all  their  sympathies." 

The  Alsatian  conscripts  always  spoke  with 
great  bitterness  of  the  Emperor.  They  hated  the 
wars  that  depopulated  their  rustic  provinces  ;  and 
they  cared  not  to  follow  a  leader  whom  they 
scarcely  looked  upon  as  their  rightful  ruler ;  and 
whose  projects  and  ambition  interested  them 
not. 

I  should  be  afraid  to  repeat  to  you  all  I  heard 
said  on  that  score.  The  bitter  curses  muttered 
between   set    teeth,    while    shivering   round   our 
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bivouac  fire,  or  crowded  under  the  narrow  tent ; 
with  the  cold  wind  howling  around  us,  and  the 
heavy  sleet  or  driving  snow  forcing  an  entrance 
at  every  crevice. 

Our  little  Vivandiere,  was,  I  am  afraid,  the 
most  disloyal  of  the  lot — yet  was  kindly  treated, 
and  cared  for  beyond  her  claims. 

On  the  dreary  marches,  our  Colonel  would 
often  say,  "  Take  care  of  the  women,  mes  enfants  ! 
Sergeant,  see  that  there  is  plenty  of  straw,  and 
all  the  coverlets  that  are  needed,  for  the  women's 
carts !  above  all  take  care  of  Lolotte,  our  pretty 
Lolotte."  That  was  the  name  of  our  young 
Vivandiere. 

She  was  calmed  at  last.  And  her  husband  sleeps 
by  the  wayside,  on  that  dreary  road  to  Smolensk. 

We  took  the  place  after  days  of  hard  fighting 
and  we  suffered  a  heavy  loss  in  men. 

Lolotte  was  left  amid  the  blackened  ruins  of 
that  devoted  town,  in  charge  of  the  wounded, 
with  the  survivors  from  among  them,  she  event- 
ually returned  to  the  frontier  and  re-entered  France. 

I  had  escaped  unhurt ;  and  I  proceeded  with 
my  regiment  in  the  direction  of  Moscow. 
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We  quitted  France  on  our  full  complement ; 
three  battalions,  each  a  thousand  strong.  We 
returned  home  a  poor,  crippled  maimed  set  of 
scarce  as  many  hundreds. 

My  comrades  sleep  beneath  the  ruins  of  burned 
Russian  villages,  or  lie  frozen  under  impenetrable 
snow  heaps.  There  they  take  their  long  death  sleep 
with  the  black  branches  of  the  fir  trees  waving 
above,  shutting  out  the  sky  and  casting  an  ever- 
lasting shadow  over  those  dismal  resting  places. 

And  thousands  perished  in  the  swift  streams  of 
the  Nieper  and  the  Beresina,  passing  away  .with- 
out sign  or  record ;  but  they  left  tens  of  thousands 
of  bleeding  hearts  to  mourn  them  evermore. 

When  I  next  met  Lolotte,  it  was  after  the 
Hundred  Days.  To  my  surprise,  I  found  that  she 
had  remained  firm  to  her  post,  as  Vivandiere  to 
our  battalion.  Our  regiment  was  rapidly  filled 
up :  and  on  the  Emperor's  return  we  were  again 
able  to  marshall  in  something  like  our  former 
strength  before  him. 

Lolotte  was  with  us.  She  was  now  the  chief 
Vivandiere  to  our  corps.  She  was  still  wonderfully 
pretty.     Still  she  had  the  same  compact  and  well 
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formed  figure,  and  the  long  golden  hair.  But 
she  was  somewhat  paler,  and  a  sternness  on  her 
brow  too  marked  for  even  such  sorrow  as  hers ! 

She  spoke  to  me  often,  but  always  of  old 
times — of  her  husband  and  of  her  child. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  "  it  was  cruel !  My  hus- 
band was  the  only  married  conscript  in  our 
battalion.  He  might  have  been  spared.  But 
what  cared  your  Emperor  and  your  officers  for  us  ? 

"  Listen,*'  she  continued,  with  a  strange  light  in 
her  eyes.  "  I  have  seen  many  a  goodly  man  die 
since.  Their  heads  upon  my  knees,  while  I 
poured  out  the  last  drink  for  them  ;  but  I  had 
no  tears  for  their  fate ;  mine  were  all  shed  upon 
his  grave,  and  on  my  baby's.  But  there  are  other 
mothers  in  France  who  have  mourned  like  me, 
and  other  wives  !  and  there  shall  be  more  yet." 

She  was  right.  She  had  seen  many  die. 
Some  of  our  highest  officers  had  sunk  while 
beneath  her  care ;  and  she  had  not  wept ;  though 
their  death  deeply  affected  the  destinies  of  France. 

After  the  battle  of  Waterloo  I  was  taken 
prisoner  by  some  English  soldiers,  who,  under 
the   command    of  a   sergeant,    were  engaged   in 
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searching  for  wounded  on  the  field  of  battle.  I 
renaained  with  them,  aiding  in  the  pious  task, 
until  where  the  ground  rises  on  the  very  outskirts 
of  the  battle  field,  I  saw  a  white  handkerchief 
waving  to  and  fro.  I  called  the  attention  of  the 
soldiers  to  it,  and  we  hastened  to  the  spot. 

There  lay  a  young  French  officer;  he  was 
wounded,  but  not  mortally.  He  was  the  son  of 
the  Marquis  des  Lesguidi^res.  Though  perfectly 
sensible,  he  was  unable  to  move.  Both  his  legs 
were  broken  by  the  weight  of  a  horse  that  had  fallen 
upon  him  while  he  lay  helpless  from  the  effect  of  a 
shot  in  the  knee.  He  had  seen  our  party  and  other 
parties  in  the  distance,  and  he  waved  his  handker- 
chief to  attract  our  attention.  Many  corpses  were 
lying  around  him.  One  rested  on  his  breast.  We 
raised  it — a  light  little  corpse — the  hat  fell  off, 
the  long  fair  ringlets  rippled  to  the  wind. 

It  was  Lolotte. 

"  This  poor  girl,"  said  the  young  Marquis  in 
answer  to  our  inquiries,  "  has  been  indefatigable 
to-day.  She  braved  every  danger  to  afford  help 
to  the  wounded,  solace  to  the  dying.  She  told 
me  she  loved  to  aid  the  sick.     She  had  two  little 
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barrels,  filled  with  good  liquor,  Eau  de  Vie  for 
the  soldiers,  but  pure  Cognac  premiere  trempe 
for  the  officers  !  She  had  poured  out  a  glass  of 
the  latter  for  me  ;  but  a  bullet,  a  stray  shot,  fired 
late  and  purposeless,  struck  that  smooth  forehead ; 
the  glass  fell  from  her  hand;  the  contents  were 
spilled ;  and  I  had  no  power  to  disengage  myself 
from  the  corpse ;  or  to  make  any  use  of  the  store 
she  carried  with  her. 

We  poured  a  little  of  the  Cognac  down  the 
throat  of  the  poor  young  officer;  but  his  hour 
was  sped,  and  with  a  change  upon  his  face  I 
shall  never  forget,  a  look  of  supplication,  almost 
of  reproach,  he  struggled  painfully  for  a  moment 
or  two  and  died. 

The  English  sergeant  looked  surprised. 

"  I  can  see  no  mortal  wound,"  he  said. 

Reverently  we  bore  them  to  their  graves, 
Lolotte  and  the  young  Marquis. 

One  of  the  English  soldiers  would  have  tasted 
the  Cognac,  but  the  sergeant  said  : 

"  No,  no ;  keep  it  all  for  the  surgeon,  he  will 
have  enough  to  do  to-morrow." 

The   choice    Cognac,    premiere    trempe,    that 
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Lolotte  carried  in  her  best  little  bright  and  brass- 
bound  barrel,  for  the  officers  and  chiefs  of  the 
army,  was  taken  to  the  surgeon. 

A  strange,  faint,  peculiar  smell  attracted  his 
attention.  He  examined  it  narrowly,  then  shrunk 
back  in  horror,  Lolotte's  fine  best  Cognac,  for  the 
officers  and  chiefs,  was  poisoned  ! 

Many  a  gallant  heart,  many  a  noble  leader  of 
the  hosts  of  France,  thought  to  have  sunk  in  death 
under  the  sword  of  the  enemy  upon  the  battle 
field,  had  felt  the  hopeful  current  of  life  still 
beating  in  their  veins  when  tenderly  raised  by  the 
care  of  Lolotte,  but  when  the  hot  drops  of  her 
premiere  trempe  were  administered,  life  soon  fled, 
and  left  them  stretched  dead  and  cold  before  the 
eyes  of  the  fair  but  vengeful  Vivandiere. 
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It  was  a  dark  and  dreary  night  which  fell  over 
Finchley  Common  (at  that  time  a  more  desolate 
spot  than  in  the  present  day,  and  much  infested 
with  daring  marauders)  as  a  carriage  rolled  across 
the  mid  waste  towards  the  yet  far  off  metropolis. 
Within  the  vehicle  were  seated  two  ladies,  young 
and  graceful.     One  of  these  was  my  grandmother, 
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then  a  lovely  girl  of  twenty,  whom  I  have 
already  introduced  in  another  part  of  this  work. 
Her  companion  was  a  newly-married  bride,  of  her 
I  will  speak  under  the  fictitious  name  of  Mrs. 
Seymour.  They  had  been  spending  a  day  of  plea- 
sure at  the  country  house  of  an  hospitable  friend ; 
and  were  now  returning  home  along  that  road  so 
lonely  and  so  perilous.  These  two  friends,  though 
much  resembling  each  other  in  youth  and 
attractions,  were,  however,  vastly  dissimilar  in 
strength  of  character,  and  in  firmness  of  resolu- 
tion. 

One,  though  delicate,  and  all  that  is  feminine 
in  appearance,  caused  frequent  wonder  and  admira- 
tion at  the  proofs  she  would  give  of  the  daring 
and  energetic  spirit,  with  which  she  was  animated. 
The  other,  a  woman,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word, 
made  on  the  contrary,  as  it  were,  a  boast  and 
display  of  her  want  of  courage ;  and  used  her  in- 
vincible timidity  as  an  additional  and  a  powerful 
means  of  fascination.  Although  this  latter  too 
often  gave  way  to  childish  fears,  we  must  allow 
that  there  was  at  present  some  cause  to  justify 
apprehensions,  and  it  was  well  for  her  to  have  by  her 
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side  a   friend    possessing  all    that  intrepidity    of 
which  she  was  herself  so  destitute. 

The  old  coachman  had  grumbled  much  at  the 
imprudence  of  his  young  mistress  in  venturing  to 
cross  the  Common  at  that  hour — especially  since 
the  footman,  who  usually  attended,  was  from  ill- 
ness unable  to  accompany  her.  But  the  "  beautiful 
mistress"  had  only  smiled,  the  party  had  broken 
up,  and  after  threading  the  mazes  of  the  garden 
and  the  grounds,  there  was  the  old  coach  lumber- 
ing along  the  road,  as  cheerfully  as  might  be.  But 
certainly  the  merrimemt  that  reigned  within,  c6m- 
municated  no  external  spark  of  gaiety  to  the 
lugubrious  vehicle,  or  to  the  stately  and  somewhat 
terrified  individual  seated  upon  the  box.  His  good 
humour  too  had  been  ruffled  by  sundry  accidents, 
which  coachmen  are  heirs  to.  His  horse's  hoof  had 
pulled  up  a  stone ;  he  must  descend  to  extract  it. 
An  inopportune  gate  was  shut  across  the  drive  in 
the  park  ;  he  must  get  down  to  open  it.  And  now 
having  remounted  for  a  second  time  with  more 
haste  than  dignity,  he  cast  about  him  suspicious 
glances  towards  the  black  beeches  and  brush-wood, 
that  bordered   the  road ;   expecting  to    see  some 
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frightful  appearance  burst  from  the  coppice ;  and 
then,  with  a  trembling  voice,  he  bade  the  fair  in- 
mates of  the  coach  not  to  be  frightened,  in  order 
(I  suppose)  that  they  might  inspire  him  with  the 
courage  he  so  manifestly  needed. 

The  topics  he  brought  forward  to  reassure  the 
ladies  were  oddly  enough  selected.  He  said,  that 
there  had  been  so  many  robberies  lately  committed 
on  that  road,  that  the  villains  would  hardly  dare 
to  be  at  it  so  soon  again ;  he  said,  that  though  a 
murder  had  been  perpetrated  there  three  nights 
ago,  the  assassin  had  not  been  caught,  and  there- 
fore he  would  be  hiding  away,  and  would  leave  them 
alone ;  two  triumphant  conclusions  from  insufficient 
premises,  the  logical  accuracy  of  which  admits  of 
question. 

My  grandmother  only  laughed  at  these  gloomy 
attempts  at  consolation,  and  the  logician  whipped 
indefatigably  his  horses,  looking  more  at  the 
clumps  of  gorse  and  scattered  bushes  than  at  his 
horses'  heads,  as  a  good  coachman  ought  to  do, 
and  as  he  was  wont  to  do,  when  driving  to  a 
drawing-room  along  Pall  Mall,  instead  of  upon 
the  dark  road  of  Finchley  Common. 
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The  sound  of  a  distant  village  clock  announced 
the  hour  :  Eleven  !  alas  !  a  dreary  hour  to  be  upon 
this  ill-omened  spot  !  Mrs.  Seymour  showed 
signs  of  increased  agitation,  but  my  grandmother 
tried  to  reassure  her;  telling  her  that  "she 
had  many  times  crossed  the  Common,  with- 
out being  robbed ;  and  that,  most  assuredly,  she 
did  not  mean  to  be  on  this  particular  night." 

*'  I  know  we  shall  be  stopped,"  sighed  the  terri- 
fied lady,  "  and  here  am  I  with  my  husband's 
diamond  ring,  and  the  purse  full  of  money  which 
he  made  me  take,  when  starting,  on  his  journey." 

My  grandmother  endeavoured  to  instil  some 
courage  into  her  sinking  heart  ;  but  not  suc- 
ceeding, she  desisted  from  the  effort,  and  busied 
herself  silently  with  sundry  preparations,  the 
nature  and  purpose  of  which  will  shortly  ap- 
pear. 

In  those  days,  ladies  sometimes  went  on  country 
expeditions,  wearing  riding-habits  and  hats,  made 
in  imitation  of  the  articles  worn  by  men.  Mrs. 
Seymour  was  so  attired ;  and,  her  hat  having  fallen 
from  her  head  unperceived,  my  grandmother  took 
possession  of  it;  and  addressing  her,    requested 
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that  she  would  exchange  her  riding  costunne,  for 
the  Spanish  mantilla  which  she  herself  wore.  This 
proposition  the  frightened  lady  mechanically  com- 
plied with,  and  she  was  too  much  agitated  to  think 
of  conjecturing  the  motive  of  such  an  apparently 
useless  substitution. 

Her  companion  smiling  mysteriously,  continued 
to  adjust  her  toilette,  having  accomplished  which 
to  her  own  perfect  satisfaction,  she  bade  the  other 
take  good  courage,  for  that  now  they  were  pre- 
pared to  meet  any  danger  that  might  present 
itself.  "  But  stop,  my  dear,"  said  she,  "  have 
the  kindness  to  present  me  with  your  purse  and 
jewels,  and  then  it  will  be  impossible  for  you  to 
be  robbed,  however  expert  the  highwayman  may 
be."  Mrs.  Seymour  urged  that  "  it  was  not 
being  robbed,  she  feared,  it  was  the  sight  of  the 
highwayman  himself.  That  she  would  willingly 
submit  to  the  loss  of  every  ornament  she  pos- 
sessed ;  but  that  she  particularly  objected  to  be 
frightened  to  death." 

My  grandmother  had  need  of  all  the  strength 
of  mind  I  have  attributed  to  her,  to  keep  a  good 
heart  under  the  present  circumstances ;  for  it  be- 
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came  evident  that  the  honest  old  coachman  who 
was  mounted  up  outside,  could  vaunt  himself 
not  one  whit  superior  in  mental  and  physical 
courage  to  the  poor  little  lady  trembling  within. 
This  fact  was  evinced  by  the  great  irregularity  of 
the  movement  of  the  vehicle  and  the  pace  of  the 
horses.  Sometimes  to  the  right,  sometimes  to 
the  left,  now  at  a  hand  galop,  now  coming  almost 
to  a  stand,  the  ill-used  animals  obeyed  each  in- 
flection of  the  driver's  vacillating  rein.  The  two 
ladies  forgot  occasionally  other  motives  of  alarm, 
in  that  of  the  possibility  of  a  complete  upset. 
Arriving,  however,  at  the  border  of  the  common, 
w^here  a  slight  ascent  presented  itself,  the  coach- 
man, much  loath,  was  obliged  to  abate  the  speed, 
at  which  he  had  urged  his  horses  over  the  ill- 
conditioned  road ;  and,  respited  from  the  dread  of 
the  last  named  disaster,  the  timid  lady  resumed 
her  fears  of  the  former.  There  is  a  class  of 
dangers  which  become  more  imminent  the  more 
they  are  apprehended.  Of  these,  the  very  fear 
itself  enhances  the  peril,  and  hastens  the  catas- 
trophe. Thus,  the  man  who  dreads  falling,  will 
sink  over  the  edge  of  the  precipice ;   and  an  over 
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dread  of  infection  will  sometimes  invite  the  ap- 
proaches of  a  fatal  malady. 

I  do  not  think  we  can  range  the  apprehension 
of  Mrs.  Seymour  amongst  the  dangers  referred 
to.  The  fear  of  a  highwayman  could  hardly 
bring  about  an  attack ;  nor  could  such  an  attack 
ensue  unless  the  wretch  should  be  there  concealed 
behind  the  bushes. 

Such,  it  seems,  was  the  case,  on  the  present 
occasion.  It  was  fated  that  the  lady's  fears  were 
not  to  be  thrown  away,  but  that  they  should 
shortly  change  to  a  high  state  of  terror.  The  coach 
had  arrived  at  the  top  of  the  eminence.  The 
driver  looked  out  for  lights  in  the  distance,  amid 
the  low  dim  haze  that  lay  over  the  great  city.  He 
was  just  congratulating  himself  that  danger  was 
over,  and  was  beginning  to  wonder  at  his  recent 
alarm  ;  when,  a  rustle — a  rush — and  a  whizzing 
sound,  interrupted  this  calming  reflection ;  and  de- 
prived him  at  once  of  all  his  equanimity.  He 
started  upon  his  box,  and  might  have  fallen  from 
it,  if  a  strong  hand  had  not  saved  him  that  mis- 
fortune by  pulHng  him  down  violently.  There 
he  lay  somewhat  stunned  and  unconscious  for  a 
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period  ;  and  the  robber,  meeting  with  no  opposition 
from  him,  seemed  to  have  everything  his  own 
way ;  throwing  open  the  carriage  door,  he 
saluted  its  inmates  with  that  invariable  formule  of 
the  road,  "  your  money,  or  your  lives  !"  His  pistol 
was  in  his  hand,  and  he  held  it  out  to  the  two 
travellers;  as  if  he  were  presenting  them  with  an 
acceptable  present.  With  sudden  grasp  some 
one  in  the  coach  seized  hold  of  his  wrist ;  and  the 
robber  heard  a  voice  rather  hoarse,  but  jovial, 
which  cried,  "  why  you  lubber,  what's  the  use  of 
stopping  my  girl  and  me?  Haven't  I  been  a 
treating  her,  out  on  a  holiday  at  the  Two  Pots,  till 
we  could  not  stand,  nor  get  back  to  London,  if  the 
old  governor  there  had  not  given  us  a  lift  ?" 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  individual  was  no 
other  than  the  magnanimous  lady,  who  is  the 
heroine  of  this  story,  and  who  had  assumed  the 
disguise  and  the  language  of  a  young  sailor 
slightly  the  worse  for  liquor.  The  robber  could 
discern  through  the  obscurity  a  man's  hat  and 
coat  (as  he  supposed),  and  the  lady  who  had 
hidden  her  hair  with  the  hat,  except  two  locks 
such  as  sailors  wore,  played  the  part  of  a  jolly 
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tar  to  perfection,  for  she  was  an  inimitable  actress. 
The  man  persisted  in  his  demand  for  money,  the 
supposed  sailor  replied  laughing  cheerily, 

**  Bless  you,  it's  but  little  money  my  girl  ever 
leaves  me;  when  we  are  out  on  the  spree,  the 
deuce  of  a  step  home  will  she  take  till  she  has 
drawn  my  last  shilling.  But  here's  my  purse,  as 
empty  as  charity,  and  you  are  welcome  to  it  if 
it's  of  any  use  to  you."  The  sailor  continued. 
"  Fm  sorry  for  your  disappointment ;  but  never 
mind,  my  hearty,  step  into  my  lord's  coach,  and 
my  girl  shall  give  you  a  kiss,  though  you  are  an 
ugly  chap  and  not  over  young." 

Here  the  speaker  made  a  clutch  at  the  robber's 
collar,  inviting  him  to  go  with  them  to  London  and 
make  a  night  of  it.  To  this  the  other  was  no 
ways  inclined  ;  and  completely  deceived,  and  fear- 
ing interruption  from  some  night  patrol,  deemed 
it  most  prudent  to  beat  his  retreat.  Breaking 
from  the  hold  of  his  tipsy  antagonist,  (as  he  had 
supposed  him)  releasing  himself  from  the  fingers 
that  had  clutched  his  hair,  he  shut  to  with  a  bang 
the  door  of  the  coach,  and  disappeared  amongst 
the  brambles  as    precipitately  as  he  had  started 
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from  them.  The  coachman  was  now  at  liberty 
to  ascend  once  more  his  box ;  and  this  .time  he 
had  not  to  come  down  till  he  had  arrived  at  the 
residence  of  his  young  mistress. 

Mrs.  Seymour  sprang  out.  But  her  friend 
neither  followed  her,  or  replied  to  her  questions. 
A  carriage  lamp  was  thrust  into  the  interior ;  and 
there  the  heroio  lady  was  seen  in  a  death-like 
swoon  upon  the  cushions. 

The  part  she  had  played  so  bravely  and  so 
well,  had  exhausted  her  energy.  And  now,  that 
the  necessity  for  exertion  no  longer  spurred. her 
on,  she  had  succumbed  under  the  reaction  pro- 
duced by  highly  wrought  feelings.  Recovering 
from  this  state  of  torpor,  and  reposing  upon  a 
sofa  in  her  own  drawing-room,  (Mrs.  Seymour, 
the  domestics,  and  the  doctor  around  her)  she  now 
quickly  resumed  her  wonted  vivacity ;  and  she 
laughed  at  the  whole  adventure — at  herself — at  her 
friend — and  at  the  coachman — but  more  than  all 
— at  the  highwayman,  who  had  retreated  to  the 
bushes  as  much  alarmed  as  any  of  the  others,  and 
not  one  bit  better  off  than  he  had  come. 

Perhaps   the   bravery,    which    was    always    so 
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conspicuous  in  this  lady's  character,  may  have 
been  in  a  great  measure  derived  from  the  nurse 
who  had  charge  of  her  infancy.  This  good 
woman  was,  in  her  own  way,  as  much  of  an 
heroine  as  Grace  Darling ;  as  was  exemplified 
in  an  action  of  courage,  that  has  never  been  sur- 
passed ;  though  several  similar  have  been  achieved 
by  females  in  modern  days.  I  can  fancy  I  see 
her  now — her  hair  silvered  with  age — her  features 
pale  and  wrinkled ;  but  her  clear  grey  eye  still 
glittering  with  all  the  brightness  of  youthful 
vivacity.  She  lifts  up,  and  contemplates  for  a 
moment  a  small  silver  knife,  which  she  wears 
attached  to  her  side  by  a  chain,  in  the  way  of 
ornament.  This  is  a  souvenir,  that  calls  to  mind 
an  event  of  former  years,  whereat  she  manifested 
so  successfully  the  energy  of  her  character;  and 
it  is  a  token  of  the  gratitude  of  those  whom  her 
courage  had  therein  materially  benefitted,  and  from 
whom  she  would  never  consent  to  receive  a  more 
valuable  testimonial.  I  can  still  recall  the  distinct, 
though  tremulous  tones,  in  which,  summoning 
her  ancient  recollections,  she  told  me  the  tale, 
which  I  here  briefly  sketch. 
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She  had  been  engaged  to  take  charge  of  the 
children  (of  whom  one  was  my  grandmother)  in 
an  old  country  house — a  sort  of  strong  place — the 
date  of  which  mounts  to  a  very  early  period  of 
English  history.  One  part  of  this  house,  being 
out  of  repair,  was  shut  up  completely ;  but  the 
rest  was  furnished  with  much  magnificence, 
Indian  trinkets  of  great  value  lay  about  on  the 
tables;  and  a  heavy  plate  chest,  well  stored, 
was,  during  the  absence  of  the  family,  placed 
in  an  upper  room,  used  as  a  study  by  its 
master. 

Reports  of  the  value  of  these  treasures,  cir- 
culated with  every  degree  of  exaggeration  in  all 
the  country  around»  But,  admitting  some 
slightly  overdrawn  estimation  of  their  worth,  there 
were  certainly  many  objects  of  great  price ;  and 
valuable  to  the  family,  from  circumstances  con- 
nected with  their  original  possession.  There 
was  the  silver  elephant  with  diamond  eyes,  the 
gift  of  an  Indian  Rajah,  which  was  alone  quoted 
at  a  thousand  pounds.  And  there  were  other 
pieces  of  beautiful  workmanship  handed  down  in 
the  family  since  the  days  of  the  Crusaders.     Add 
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to  which,  the  plate  used  merely  for  daily  purposes, 
was  all  of  a  rich  and  massive  pattern. 

Now  it  happened  that  a  large  fair  was  being 
celebrated  in  a  neighbouring  town  (and  fairs  were 
worth  seeing,  in  those  days.)  It  also  happened  that 
the  other  domestics,  one  and  all,  of  the  chateau,  were 
determined  to  go  to  this  fair ;  and  go  they  did  in 
spite  of  the  remonstrances  and  dissuasions  of  the 
faithful  nurse. 

This  latter  soon  found  herself,  abandoned  com- 
pletely, in  sole  charge  of  the  children  ;  and,  relying 
on  the  promise  of  the  others  to  return  before 
night-fall,  she  busied  herself,  as  contentedly  as  she 
could,  at  the  employments  of  her  situation. 

The  day  was  spent,  the  night  fell,  but  none  of 
the  servants  arrived.  The  amusements  of  the  fair 
had  for  them  too  potent  attractions.  The  good 
woman  became  impatient,  then  angry,  then  anxi- 
ous and  disturbed.  The  house  was,  I  have  said, 
ancient,  and  had  received  but  few  modern  improve- 
ments. The  walls  were  thick,  the  doors  were 
solid.  The  windows  were  high  and  narrow. 
Getting  more  and  more  impatient  for  the  return 
of  the  others  with  every  succeeding  moment,  she 
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cast  from  time  to  time  an  anxious  glance  from 
these  windows,  which  commanded  a  view  of  the 
lawn,  and  of  the  approach  to  the  house.  She 
could  see  the  long  avenue,  the  wide  green  turf, 
dotted,  here  and  there,  with  clumps  of  evergreens ; 
and  there  were  statues  mounted  on  pedestals  look- 
ing white  and  ghastly  in  the  twilight. 

Now  it  happened,  that,  as  she  remarked  these 
white  phantoms,  (as  they  seemed  to  be),  she  could 
not  help  fancying  that  she  saw  other  forms  of  dark 
and  sinister  aspect,  gliding  amongst  them  and 
crouching,  as  they  passed  from  shrub  to  shruU 

She  was  convinced  that  these  were  men,  and 
equally  so,  that  they  did  not  belong  to  the  chateau. 

Her  heart  beat  violently.  She  felt  some  great 
danger  was  nigh.  Flying  down  to  the  hall  door, 
she  closed  and  barricaded  it  with  every  fastening 
there  was ;  and  examined  one  by  one  the  shutters 
that  secured  the  lower  windows.  Happily  the 
house  was  built  on  the  principles  of  soundest  soli- 
dity. The  upper  story  was  high,  and  apparently 
beyond  the  reach  of  assault.  There  exists  a  family 
history  which  recounts  how  a  dozen  cavaliers 
defended  this  house  against  a  body  of  Cromwell's 
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troops,  in  the  days  of  civil  war ;  and  drove  them 
off  with  loss  and  confusion. 

Alas,  now  there  were  no  cavaliers,  not  even 
a  single  one,  and  only  a  poor  solitary  woman,  to 
protect  the  place,  if  an  assault  should  really  be 
attempted. 

The  woman,  as  she  observed  what  was  going 
on,  in  the  increasing  gloom,  soon  found  cause  to 
be  convinced,  that  her  worst  fears  were  about 
to  be  justified.  She  saw  these  mysterious  forms 
approaching  nearer ;  and  the  sound  of  steps,  whis- 
pers, and  muffled  voices  became  audible  at  the 
front  as  well  as  at  the  back  of  the  house. 

A  hand  was  laid  on  the  handle  of  the  chief 
door.  The  firmness  of  this  barrier  defied  all 
efforts  to  shake  it.  The  other  doors  were  tried 
successively ;  but  it  was  evident,  that  nothing 
could  be  done  with  them.  The  villains,  growing 
more  daring,  now  commenced  knocking  violently 
at  the  door,  demanding  instant  admission.  They 
dreaded  each  moment  the  arrival  of  assistance ; 
and  enjoined  her,  as  she  valued  her  life,  at  once 
to  let  them  enter.  Mounting  one  while  to  the 
upper  story,  to  reconnoitre  the  manoeuvres  of  the 
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enemy — and  then  descending  to  the  first  floor, 
to  threaten,  and  try  to  intimidate  them,  she 
passed  a  long  anxious  period  ;  during  which  those 
outside  became  convinced  that  the  fortress  could 
only  be  penetrated  by  an  escalade.  Doors  and 
shutters  that  had  stood  against  Cromweirs  troopers 
were  not  likely  to  yield  to  them. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  miscreants  discover- 
ed, in  the  long  grass  and  weeds  that  formed  a 
hiding  place  under  the  stable  wall,  a  ladder  of 
sufficient  length,  to  give  them  hopes  to  reach  by 
its  aid  a  point,  where  high  above  carved  wood  vvork 
and  chiselled  masonry — the  windows  of  the  upper 
story,  seemed  to  offer  a  chance  of  ingress.  This 
ladder  was  partly  carried,  partly  dragged  to  the 
front  of  the  house  ;  and  as  the  assilants  were 
occupied  in  endeavouring  to  rear  it  against  the 
face  of  the  building,  they  addressed  to  the 
lonely  besieged  female  the  comfortable  assurance, 
that  her  throat  should  shortly  be  cut  from  ear  to 
ear  to  punish  her  for  her  obstinate  resistance. 
They  said  however,  that  if  she  yielded  at  once 
without  further  delay,  her  life  should  be  respected, 
and    that    they    would    retire  peaceably,    without 
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injuring  her  or  the  children,  siniply  carrying  away 
her  master's  property.  But  the  courageous  girl, 
whilst  she  valued  her  own  life,  valued  almost  as 
much  her  master's  property. 

And  she  determined  to  maintain  the  defence 
with  unabated  vigour. 

No  succour  arrived — the  absent  pleasure  seekers, 
returned  not  from  the  fair.  Its  seductions,  its  good 
liquor  made  them  forget  their  duty,  and  their 
promise  to  return.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  some  confederates  of  these  marauders  had 
been  commissioned  to  join  them  at  the  drinking 
booths — to  ply  them  with  intoxicating  fluids, 
and  to  delay  their  return  to  the  chateau,  until 
the  robbery,  and  perhaps,  the  murder,  should 
have  been  accomplished. 

She  now  began  to  bethink  her  of  expedients, 
of  stratagems  to  amuse  the  enemy.  Waking  up 
the  children,  she  furnished  them  each  with  a 
lighted  candle ;  and  caused  them  to  walk  up  and 
down  the  corridors  and  chambers  of  the  upper 
story,  in  order  to  give  an  appearance  as  of 
many  people  stirring  in  the  house.  She  herself 
sought  her    master's  pistols ;  loaded    them ;  and 
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armed  herself  therewith,  and  with  a  fresh  stock 
of  resolution. 

All  this  time  the  others  were  busied  in  fixing 
the  ladder,  as  well  as  they  could  see  to  do  so 
in  the  sombre  darkness ;  directing  its  summit  to 
a  window  that  seemed  to  present  the  greatest 
facility. 

The  nurse,  carefully  removing  all  light  from 
the  room  to  which  this  window  belonged,  took 
her  station  at  it ;  and  watched  attentively  as  her 
eye  got  accustomed  to  the  obscurity,  the  efforts 
of  the  scaling  party.  * 

These  it  seems  had  been  reinforced  by  the 
arrival  of  accomplices,  (perhaps  those  from  the 
fair),  for  she  heard  the  fellows  observing  with  a 
savage  laugh,  "  that  if  there  were  people  in  the 
house,  they  were  themselves  now  more  than  a 
match  for  them." 

Shortly  after,  a  measured  tread  and  a  vibration 
of  the  top  of  the  ladder  announced  to  her  that 
some  one  was  mounting.  Straining  her  eyes  she 
perceived  a  dark  form  slowly  gliding  upwards 
along  the  fatal  ladder — another  followed.  Two 
men  were  on  their  way,  to  put  into  execution  the 
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truculent  threats  she  had  heard  them  utter. 
Nearer  and  nearer  came  the  leader  of  the  band ; 
and  now  there  he  was,  on  the  topmost  round,  his 
hands  upon  the  sill — his  eyes  peering  vaguely  into 
the  darkness  that  enveloped  her.  In  another  second 
he  would  be  in  the  room.  Now  was  the  moment 
for  action  ;  in  another,  it  would  be  too  late.  Raising 
her  hand  which  held  with  trembling  grasp  the 
pistol,  she  advanced  it,  closer  and  closer,  to  the 
assassin's  face — and  then,  when  the  barrel  almost 
touched  his  temple,  she  fired.  There  was  a  cry 
of  pain,  and  a  fall — then  a  second  fall,  for  the  man 
below  was  thrown  down  under  the  weight  of  the 
wounded  wretch.    The  citadel  was  saved. 

The  assailants  panic-struck  took  to  flight,  hear- 
ing the  approach  of  footsteps.  For,  now  that  all 
peril  was  over,  and  that  the  courageous  girl  had 
saved  herself  and  the  house,  the  delinquent  ser- 
vants returned  in  time  to  give  some  succour  to 
the  robbers,  crushed  and  bleeding  as  they  lay. 
The  fate  of  these  men  was  better  than  they 
deserved ;  recovering  from  their  injuries,  they 
stood  their  trial,  and  escaped  the  last  penalty  of 
the  law,  with  transportation  for  their  natural  life* 
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Our  heroic  nurse,  on  the  arrival  of  her  fellow- 
servants,  seemed  no  more  inclined  than  she  had 
been  in  face  of  the  robbers,  to  open  the  castle 
gates. 

She  told  them  from  the  window  she  had  so 
valiantly  defended,  "  that  she  dared  not  undo  the 
fastenings  lest  lurking  robbers  should  still  be 
about,  and  make  a  rush  to  the  opening  door; 
and  that  furthermore,  as  her  dear  friends  had 
staid  out  of  doors  to  so  late  and  so  unsuitable  an 
hour,  it  could  not  be  to  them  a  great  sacrifice  or 
hardship  to  stay  out  till  daybreak."  And  accord- 
ingly no  prayers  or  entreaties  could  induce  her  to 
admit  them  till  the  morning.  Thus  ended  the 
defence  of  the  chateau. 

For  this  noble  action,  her  master  offered  her 
liberty  to  choose  her  reward  from  the  large  family 
plate-chest  above  mentioned.  But,  as  I  have  said  at 
the  beginning,  she  would  accept  no  more  valuable 
token  than  the  little  silver  knife ;  which  she  wore 
ever  after  to  her  dying  day  by  the  side  of  her  white 
apron,  , 
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WHERE  SHALL  WE  EEST? 


The  vanity,  the  piety,  the  laudable  ambition  of 
men,  each  of  these  motives,  leads  them  to  occupy 
themselves  in  erecting  monuments  to  the  honour  of 
the  departed,  and  it  is  interesting  to  think  over, 
and  compare  the  different  kinds  of  memorial  to 
the  dead  which  exist  in  the  various  zones,  and  in 
far-separated  countries  of  the  earth ;  many  of  which, 
dating  from  a  period  almost  forgotten,  have  stood, 
and  stand  firmly  yet ;  braving  the  assaults  of  climate, 
and  the  slow  decay  of  age.  And  here  our  thoughts 
will  naturally  wander  away  to  the  distant  Pyramids  ; 
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those  gigantic  tombs,  which  have,  for  so  great 
a  number  of  years  resisted  the  inroads  of 
time.  Following  no  wearisome  train  of  thought, 
no  archoeological  speculations,  about  these,  or  any 
other  ancient  monuments,  we  cast  but  one  glance 
at  their  stupendous  masses,  planted  by  men's 
hands,  immoveable  amid  the  ever-shifting  sands 
of  the  desert.  We  traverse,  in  imagination,  a 
weary  waste  of  sea  to  another  continent. 

There,  the  beautiful  dome  of  Agra  rises  before 
us,  with  all  and  its  superfluity  of  sculptured  orna- 
ment. We  come  nearer  home.  We  thread  with 
difficulty,  the  alleys  of  Pere  la  Chaise,  crowded 
with  a  dense  population  of  the  dead  of  many  past 
generations.  We  enter,  here  and  there,  a  modest 
country  cemetery,  as  we  travel  through  the  Catholic 
countries  \  and  we  repose  our  eye  on  the  bower  of 
roses  that  shades  the  cross,  where  pious  and 
affectionate  hands  often  suspend  a  fresh  crown  of 
"  immortelles ;"  and  finally  arrived  in  our  own  land, 
we  look  at  the  velvet  lawns,  shaded  by  the  choice 
shrubs  and  trees,  which  weep  over  the  graves  of  our 
brothers  and  sisters  departed.  We  traverse  again,  in 
mental  review,  the  panorama  that  has  passed  before 
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our  fancy,  and  our  minds  recur  to  a  thought, 
which  must  have  frequently  suggested  itself  to 
every  one  ;  and  we  ask  ourselves  "  Where  shall  we 
rest  ?" 

We  have  many  resting  places  upon  our  journey 
through  life.  We  have  rested  upon  our  mother's 
bosom,  in  the  cradle,  watched  over  with  untiring 
solicitude.  And  here  we  may  still  have  a  rest,  by 
turning  our  thoughts  sometimes  away  from  the 
turmoil  of  the  world,  to  recall  in  memory  a  mother's 
smile  and  tenderness.  This  is  a  salutary  relief  to 
the  heart ;  and  may  be  experienced  at  each  and  every 
period  of  our  life.  Yes,  even  when  old  age  shall 
have  crept  on  chilling  many  feelings ;  dulUng  many 
recollections,  but  not  that ! 

Go  to  the  council  of  the  nation.  Look  through 
the  ranks  of  your  armies — seek  the  dusty  counting- 
house,  where  years  of  toil  have  stamped  their 
hardening  impress  upon  many  a  lineament. 
Amongst  these  various  scenes,  wherever  a 
human  heart  exists,  its  pulses  will  throb  with  soft 
emotion,  when  thought  shall  recur  to  that  first 
resting  place — a  mother's  love.  Hard  men ;  wo- 
men versed  in  worldly  vanities ;  busy  politicians, 
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and  all  the  eager  pursuers  of  earthly  wealth  and 
honour — we  would  invite  them  to  cast  at  times  a 
look  back  to  this  ! 

Since  that  first  repose,  we  have  many  times 
perchance  asked  ourselves  :  Where  shall  we  rest  ? 
And  we  have  found  many  a  spot,  where  to  do  so. 
We  have  rested  on  the  mountain  side,  gazing  upon 
the  blue  lake  beneath  us.  And  we  have  rested  after 
long  travel  on  the  garden  seat,  beneath  the  old  thorn 
bush,  in  front  of  the  paternal  dwelling.  And  we 
find  mental  repose  in  the  harmony  of  mutual  love, 
and  friendship  ;  and  in  the  tranquil  exercise  of  so- 
cial duties.  And  everybody  seems  to  have  this  in 
view — to  rest  at  some  period  of  his  life;  though  many 
continue  to  toil  and  refuse  to  enjoy  it,  when  the  sea- 
son presents  itself.  But,  in  asking  ourselves  the  ques- 
tion above  quoted,  in  reference  to  our  final  resting 
place,  we  contemplate  in  imagination  a  quiet  spot, 
where  our  bodies  may  rest  undisturbed,  unnoticed 
by  all  but  a  few  affectionate  survivors. 

Now  there  may  have  been  many  good,  humble- 
hearted  men,  who  have  so  thought  and  wished  ; 
but  who,  if  they  could  look  from  the  other  world 
into  this,  would  behold  their  mortal  remains  in 
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strange  resting  places  they  never  dreamed  of. 
And  without  running  any  further  into  this  too 
melancholy  train  of  reflection,  we  will  ask  our 
readers  to  accompany  us  before  the  facade  of  that 
beautiful  structure,  Milan  Cathedral,  where  the 
thoughts  above  sketched  had  first  occurred  to  us. 

The  Cathedral  of  Milan !  This  noble  pile  of 
snowy  white,  rises  high  above  the  surrounding  city. 
Its  walls  and  its  many  pinnacles  are  decorated  and 
crowned  with  more  than  four  thousand  statues  of 
unrivalled  workmanship,  in  marble  of  the  purest 
tint  of  snow. 

Without  having  seen  this  building  it  is  im- 
possible to  imagine  to  ourselves  the  effect  of  all 
this  delicate  richness  of  architectural  outline, 
traced  in  bright  relief,  upon  the  pure  blue  sky, 
in  the  transparent  atmosphere  of  Italy. 

The  interior  is  gorgeous  and  magnificent ;  and 
there,  on  pink  and  blue  satin  cushions,  under  glass 
cases  of  a  long  and  strange  form,  repose  also 
certain  admirable  specimens  of  workmanship.  It 
is  said,  indeed,  that  the  edifice  itself  was  designed, 
in  the  first  instance,  expressly  and  solely  to  be  a 
fitting  superstructure  to  protect  and  enshrine  these 
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precious  objects.  Stretched  on  these  cushions  of  deli- 
cately coloured  satin  are  the  skeletons,  well-preserved 
and  white  as  alabaster  of  sundry  human  bodies. 

These  were  the  pious,  simple-minded  men  I 
have  alluded  to.  Saints  as  the  sacred  college  has 
qualified  them.  Their  relics  are  held  in  the 
highest  estimation,  and  their  bones,  whitened  by 
a  chemical  process,  and  skillfully  adjusted,  lay, 
as  it  seemed,  luxuriously  at  ease  on  soft  couches, 
exposed  openly  to  the  view  of  each  beholder. 

The  bony  fingers  were  encircled  with  gemmed 
rings  of  inestimable  value — rings  that  sparkled 
with  a  sinister  lustre,  as  though  they  smiled  in 
mockery  at  that  human  folly,  which  would  thus 
incrust  with  jewels  and  decorations  a  ghastly  relic 
despoiled  by  death  of  ornament  and  beauty. 

These  good,  and  meek,  and  unambitious  souls, 
these  men  of  humble  aspirations,  as  doubtless 
many  of  them  were,  would,  (we  repeat  it)  have 
deemed  it  strange,  to  have  such  unlooked-for 
resting  places,  could  they  pierce  the  veil  betwixt 
their  abode  and  this.  They  had  never  thought  that 
their  mortal  remains  would  be  thus  exposed  to  the 
eye  of  the  curious,  perhaps  to  the  smile  of  derision. 
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These  splendid  repositories  were  not  the  graves 
that  they  had  dreamt  of,  beside  their  neighbours, 
in  the  quiet  bosom  of  the  earth. 

Florence,  too,  awoke  in  our  hearts  similar 
reflections,  as  we  noticed  its  works,  which  show  a 
singular  mixture  of  grandeur,  neglect,  and  decay. 

In  the  mausoleum,  or  circular  chapel,  where 
are  buried  some  of  the  noble  family  of  the  Medici, 
the  wealth  displayed,  and  we  may  perhaps  say 
wasted,  is  prodigious. 

Finished,  it  would  indeed  have  been  a  grand 
and  worthy  memorial  of  that  princely  house. 

Yet,  even  in  its  incompleteness,  commenced  on 
such  a  scale  of  magnificence,  and  terminated  with 
negligence  and  haste,  this  monument  was,  perhaps, 
all  the  more  fitly,  a  significant  memorial  of  that 
race  ;  of  their  splendour  and  their  decadence. 

The  walls  of  the  building  were,  to  a  considerable 
height,  lined  with  precious  stones  and  metals. 
Silver,  lapis-lazuli,  cornelian,  and  other  choice 
materials  there  incrusted,  formed  elegant  designs 
upon  the  interior. 

In  deep  recesses,  round  this  place,  were  ranged 
mmense  sarcophagi,  in  some  of  which  were  laid 
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the  bodies  of  distinguished  members  of  the  family. 
The  rest  were  vacant,  for  it  had  come  to  pass,  that 
the  popular  feeling  at  a  certain  epoch,  swerving 
and  changing  into  another  direction,  ceased  to 
interest  itself  in  the  descendants  of  the  great 
Lorenzo ;  and  allowed  the  dead  bodies  of  those  of 
his  kindred  to  moulder  away  in  unregarded  coffins, 
which  were  indiscriminately  thrust  into  the  vaults 
below,  amongst  the  rubbish  there  accumulated  ; 
and  thus,  the  marble  receptacles  prepared  for  them 
to  be  a  final  resting  place,  were  still  untenanted. 

The  guide,  who  pointed  out  this  circumstance 
to  us,  regarded  it,  evidently,  as  a  matter  of  the 
most  perfect  indifference.  Here  was  the  reverse 
of  the  picture  we  saw  at  Milan,  for  whilst  there 
the  humble  were  exalted  to  sainthood,  with  all 
the  splendour  of  a  marble  shrine  and  a  jewelled 
tomb,  here  the  proud  Medici,  were  left  to  waste 
in  dust  and  oblivion. 

It  somehow  appears  to  us,  that  the  Italian 
people  were  once,  strangely  enough,  much  inclined 
to  the  practice  of  thus  **  stowing  away "  those 
whom  they  had  ceased  to  love,  to  fear,  or  to 
reverence.     It  has  been  mentioned,  that  the  Pope 
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performed  mass  in  person  at  the  high  altar  of  the 
church,  where  a  cardinal  was  lying  in  state.  The 
dead  body  of  this  cardinal  was  subsequently 
fastened,  in  a  sitting  posture,  upon  a  chair ;  and 
thus,  somewhat  after  the  mode  in  which  we  remem- 
ber to  have  seen  newly  elected  members  of  parlia- 
ment "  chaired"  by  their  constituents ;  it  was  borne 
round  the  different  squares  of  Rome,  full  habited 
in  robes  of  state,  the  pallid  features  tinged  with 
rouge,  and  the  white  hands  folded  across  the  breast. 
We  looked  with  strange  interest  upon  these 
proceedinn;s.  The  times  are  changed  now,  and 
such  exhibitions  are,  we  believe,  no  more  met 
with  there  or  elsewhere.  However  that  may  be, 
mark  the  sequel !  On  inquiring  in  a  subsequent 
part  of  the  day,  "  where  the  cardinal  had  been 
buried  ?"  we  w-ere  informed  by  our  guide  with  a 
shrug  of  his  shoulders,  that  we  might  still  see 
him,  if  we  felt  so  inclined ;  and,  as  curiosity  urged 
us  on,  we  followed  the  man  to  a  small  underground 
chapel.  The  door  w^as  opened.  We  must  say, 
that  we  were  both  startled  and  revolted  at  the 
sight  which  met  our  gaze.  For,  there  it  still  was 
— the  chair  and  its  inanimate  occupant.     It  had 
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been  hurriedly  put  in  there  by  the  bearers,  who 
were  in  haste  to  seek  repose  and  refreshment,  and 
thus  it  was  left  until  the  remainder  of  the  funeral 
ceremonies  could  be  completed. 

This  had  been  done  with,  apparently,  so 
little  consideration  for  the  dead,  that  the 
chair,  not  placed  upon  level  ground,  was  par- 
tially reversed  against  the  wall,  amid  a  confused 
heap  of  the  long  tapers  and  small  banners  which 
had  been  borne  by  the  attendants. 

*'  How  long?"  we  asked,  "  will  things  be  left  in 
this  predicament  ?" 

"  Only  till  to-morrow,'*  was  our  guide's  reply. 

Now  this,  we  must  own,  we  thought  very 
cavaher  treatment  shown  to  one  who  had  just 
before  received  such  unusual  honours,  and  we 
could  not  help  reflecting  on  that  strange  mutability 
which  seems  to  rule  every  thing  in  this  world,  and 
w^hich  caused  that,  after  the  gaudy  scene  without, 
where  he  had  found  such  a  crowd  of  assistants, 
the  poor  cardinal,  now  in  his  solitary  crypt, 
possessed  near  him  not  one  individual  to  raise  his 
upset  throne,  and  watch  with  pious  care  his  cold 
remains  till  daylight. 
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Under  the  hospitable  roof  of  Mr.  Coke,  after- 
wards Lord  Leicester,  the  venerable  owner  of 
Holkham,  Norfolk,  there  were  assembled  every 
year,  at  his  invitation,  men  of  note  from  all  the 
counties  of  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland. 

These  meetings,  designated  the  Holkham 
Gatherings,  were  for  a  noble  purpose. 

The  wisest,  the  greatest  of  our  patriots,  the 
highest  of  our  aristocracy,  hastened  at  the  call  to 
join  this  Council,  and  work  in  concert  to  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  British  Agriculture.    Here  no 
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treason  was  hatched,  no  selfish  interests  advocated, 
no  factious  opposition  arranged. 

From  these  meetings,  presided  over  by  the 
patriarchs  of  the  land,  knowledge,  which  brought 
wealth,  was  circulated  to  every  part  of  the  country. 

The  patriarchs  themselves,  brought  forth  their 
stores  of  experience ;  they  compared  experiments ; 
and  matured  fresh  projects  for  the  good  of  all. 
Men  of  all  politics,  and  of  all  ranks,  met  at  these 
Holkham  gatherings. 

The  rugged  landowner  of  a  few  rock-besprinkled 
fields,  on  the  southern  slopes  of  Dartmoor,  and  the 
poor  cultivator  of  some  lonely  farm  on  the  steep 
sides  of  the  Cheviot,  there  met  to  compare  notes 
how  best  to  clear  their  niggard  soils,  and  nourish 
their  herds  and  flocks,  on  the  scanty  herbage. 

The  farmer  of  a  thousand  acres,  who  with  care 
and  forethought  managed  his  ploughing  and  his 
sowing,  and  his  reaping,  there  found  honour  and 
respect. 

Not  only  did  he  take  his  place  at  the  same 
table  with  princes  of  the  blood  royal,  but,  when 
there,  he  did  not  feel  abashed  ! 

He  was  treated  with  respect  and  kindness. 
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He  was  consulted  on  his  practical  experience. 

What  mattered  it  that  he  knew  nothing  of 
courtly  etiquette,  of  the  passing  fashions  of  his 
day? 

He  knew  how  to  nourish  the  ^people. 

How  to  supply  the  Bread  of  Life, 

It  is  a  fact,  that  Norfolk  alone,  in  which  these  pa- 
triotic gatherings  took  place,  supplied  a  third  of  the 
provision  of  corn,  which  yielded  bread  to  the  people 
of  England,  and  gave  a  means  to  the  foreigner 
to  drive  that  dreadful  enemy — Starvation,  from 
the  homes  of  their  over-flowing  populations.  The 
intelligent  farmer,  who  could  bring  to  this  con- 
ference his  well  tried  knowledge  on  this  vital  point, 
conversed  as  I  have  said  with  princes ;  and  was  made 
to  feel  himself  the  greatest  man  of  the  party. 

But  whilst,  with  justifiable  earnestness,  these 
men  urged  their  peculiar  views,  on  their  right  hand 
would  rage  a  wordy  war  I 

Strong  would  be  the  contest  between  "  short 
horns  and  Devons  1" 

The  beautiful,  fine-limbed  animal  from  the 
south  was  warmly  backed  against  the  small, 
vigorous,  lusty  breed  of  the  north. 
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But  the  good  cheer  so  amply  provided  by  the 
generous  host,  softened  these  contests,  and 
moderated  the  ardour  of  the  disputants. 

Ministers  of  State  obtained  curious  data,  and 
useful  information  from  wild  Highland  lads — 
young  gentlemen  of  long  descent,  and  long 
legs^ — who  willingly  yielded  good  service  to  the 
elder  members  of  their  families — and  in  person 
conducted  wild  droves  of  highland  cattle  to  the 
metropolis. 

These  they  faithfully  followed  with  the  spirit 
they  would  have  displayed  in  a  foray  or  a 
raid. 

On  slight  black  ponies,  they  pursued  and 
marshalled  countless  herds  of  wild  Scotch  cattle, 
destined  for  the  London  markets.  This  was  a 
somewhat  ignoble,  but  certainly  a  most  useful 
manifestation  of  their  zeal. 

How  often,  in  the  days  of  our  childhood,  had 
we  encountered  these  formidable  droves  and 
gallant  drovers. 

Now  all  has  vanished  from  the  sight. 

Trains  rushing  along  the  iron  way  bear  men 
and   bring  beasts  to   the  great  slaughter-houses 
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of  the  capital.  But  in  the  days  we  speak  of, 
striplings  of  raany  a  redoubted  house  in  Scotland 
were  sent  upon  this  errand,  and  guarded  and 
guided  the  family  yield  of  stock,  across  the  wide 
and  fertile  plains  of  England. 

Our  acquaintance,  indeed,  with  a  younger  brother 
of  a  Scotch  baronet,  commenced  in  this  manner, 
though  more  modern  ladies  may  disbelieve  the  tale. 

We  were  walking  with  our  sister,  a  girl  some 
few  years  older  than  ourselves,  along  the  road  that 
led  to  the  nearest  town. 

A  drove  of  wild  shaggy  Scotch  cattle  appeared 
in  sight.  We  considered  ourselves  brave,  but 
here  was  danger,  real  and  imminent.  Overheated 
by  an  extra  march  during  a  hot  day,  and  irritated, 
and  hard-driven,  the  animals  were  restive  and 
were  becoming  furious. 

What  could  we  do  ? 

A  herd  of  wild  buffaloes  on  the  Prairies  of 
America  would  have  been  not  more  terrible  to 
meet. 

We  almost  blush  to  recount  a  difficulty  of  so 
commonplace  a  nature.  We  literally  stood  aghast 
and  trembled.     But  these  wild  herds   had  often 
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spread  infinite  terror  in  the  breasts  of  pedestrians 
of  both  sexes. 

The  present  occasion  afforded  ample  opportunity 
to  the  drover,  whose  was  one  of  these  reduced 
specimens  of  a  highland  chieftain,  to  gallop  to  the 
front ;  and  waving  his  little  slip  of  a  riding  whip, 
he  courteously  promised  protection. 

We,  however,  feeling  to  the  quick  the  truth  of 
the  saying,  that  self-preservation  was  the  first  law 
of  nature,  had  looked  right  and  left  for  a  place 
of  refuge. 

Flight,  however  undignified,  seemed  the  wisest 
measure  under  the  circumstances.  But,  re- 
treat along  the  road  was  useless.  The  horned 
cattle  of  Scotland  were  more  agile  than  ourselves. 
They  would  soon  outstrip  us  in  a  race.  A  five 
barred  gate,  opening  into  a  green  paddock  by  the 
way  side  presented  a  hope  of  deliverance. 

Our  party  escaladed  it;  and  felt  a  glow  of 
satisfaction  as  they  stood  in  fancied  security  on  the 
other  side.  The  Highland  gentleman  however  rode 
up ;  he  could  not  repress  the  smile,  which  broke 
out  on  his  really  handsome  features  as  he  said, 

"Ladies,  I  fear  you  have  ill  chosen  your  re- 
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treat.  My  cattle  are  just  going  into  that  pad- 
dock, it  has  been  hired  for  their  use,  for  a  few 
hours  ;  they  pass  the  night  there." 

In  fact,  on  the  long  march,  between  the  high- 
lands of  Scotland  and  London,  such  resting 
places  were  very  necessary.  They  were  always 
secured  beforehand  at  proper  intervals  along  the 
route.  And  much  did  the  weary  herds  enjoy 
their  night's  repose  amongst  the  rich  grasses. 

Our  dismay  was  great  at  the  young  High- 
lander's remark.  But  he,  full  of  glee  and  valour, 
dismounted  from  his  little  Shetland  pony,  and 
interposed  his  tall  person  between  us  and  the 
threatening  horns  of  his  wild  herd. 

Alas !  for  him.  We  found  -  safety,  but  he 
found  death  from  that  day's  meeting. 

This  ready  courtesy  merited  an  invitation  to 
rest  that  night  at  our  house. 

He  returned  to  it  again,  when  he  had  accom- 
plished the  duty  entrusted  to  him. 

His  extraction  from  a  good  family  in  the  High- 
lands, (his  brother  was  one  of  the  oldest  baronets 
of  Scotland),  his  gentlemanly  bearing,  his  fresh 
spirits,  his  guileless  heart,  made  him  a  favourite 
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in  the  family.  Unfortunately  a  deep  passionate  at- 
tachment arose  in  his  breast  for  one  of  those  he 
had  met  when  guiding  his  herds  into  the  green 
paddock.  Her  line  of  life  was  far  above  his  ;  his 
hopes  were  never  great;  and  when  they  were 
whispered  to  the  beautiful  girl,  the  object  of  his 
adoration,  her  haughty  astonishment  at  once 
revealed  their  hopelessness. 

He  asked  for  no  pity,  and  breathed  out  no  en- 
treaties. One  look,  one  parting  grasp  of  her  fair 
hand  was  all  on  which  he  ventured. 

Something  was  indistinctly  muttered  all  about  a 
soldier's  life,  distance,  death,  and  India.  Little  was 
thought  of  the  disappointment  of  a  boy  of  18. 
However,  some  two  years  afterwards,  Sir  William 
Cunningham,  his  eldest  brother,  made  a  somewhat 
stately  visit  to  our  house.  He  put  silently  into 
my  sister's  hands  a  small  packet  with  a  black  seal. 
The  young  man  had  spoken  in  bitter  earnest ;  he 
had  left  his  country  ;  joined  the  armies  in  India ; 
and  cast  his  life  away  in  the  first  engagement,  as  a 
thing  of  no  value. 

The  Duke  of  Sussex  was  a  constant  guest  at 
Holkham.     Possessing  in   common  with  all  the 
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other  members  of  our  royal  family  a  great  facility 
for  mastering  languages ;  he  could  converse  with 
the  different  learned  men  of  Europe,  who  visited 
him,  with  each  one  in  his  own  tongue. 

He  was  an  admirable  Hebrew  scholar ;  and  it 
would  have  cost  many  persons  of  smaller  ability, 
years  of  study  to  have  risen  to  the  proficiency  he 
had  attained  to  during  the  leisure  hours  of  a  busy 
life,  which  were  all  he  had  been  able  to  devote  to 
Hebrew. 

But  at  these  gatherings,  his  urbanity,  his  genial 
temper,  and  the  strong  good  sense,  and  general 
information  which  marked  his  conversation,  made 
him  deservedly  popular. 

Others,  too,  were  there.  Personal  friends  of 
the  host,  and  fellow  workers  in  his  patriotic  pur- 
poses. 

We  know  that  Norfolk  stands  first  amongst 
the  counties  of  England  for  its  high  state  of 
cultivation  and  its  abundant  produce. 

But  one  little  county  had  been  so  improved  in 
its  condition  as  a  result  of  these  meetings,  that  it 
has  ever  maintained  a  position  second  to  none 
since  those  days. 
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The  Duke  of  Bedford  and  Mr.  Foster,  with  en- 
lightened minds,  worked  hand  in  hand,  for  the 
welfare  of  England,  and  above  all  for  this  their 
own  county. 

The  noble  head  of  the  house  of  Russell,  mixing 
little  in  the  party  politics  of  the  day,  though  he 
upheld  consistently  the  principles  of  his  family, 
promoted,  by  every  useful  and  needful  means,  a 
general  competition  amongst  his  numerous  ten- 
ants. 

Mr.  Foster,  with  an  eloquence  seldom  surpassed, 
woke  up,  from  one  end  of  England  to  the  other,  a 
spirit  of  improvement,  and  of  union,  which  gave  an 
impetus  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  this  coun- 
try, from  which  it  has  never  ceased  to  benefit. 
And  a  noble  testimonial  of  the  nation's  gratitude 
was  offered  to  him,  which  is  still  an  heirloom  in 
his  family. 

Many  were  the  honoured  names  that  figured  in 
the  list  of  visitors  at  Holkham. 

Those  who  then  bore  them  are  gone  from 
us.  The  venerable  host  no  longer  presides  over 
the  hospitable  scene. 

The  sons  and  the  son's  sons  of  the  many  who 
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there  took  counsel  for  the  benefit  of  their  country, 
have  since  risen  up  in  their  places. 

The  cause  so  often  ably  advocated  at  those 
gatherings  has  not  been  neglected.  The  Prince 
Consort,  till  death  took  him,  too,  from  amongst 
us,  bent  his  capacious  mind  with  great  earnest- 
ness to  promote  the  same  object. 

At  the  meetings  in  Buckinghamshire,  the  bril- 
liant Disraeli,  finds  no  more  popular  subject 
for  his  eloquence. 

Our  veteran  prime  minister  does  not  shrink 
from  his  share  in  the  work.  Amidst  the  mighty 
and  conflicting  interests  of  Europe,  of  the  new 
and  old  world,  he  still  finds  time  to  deliver  medals 
to  the  labourer  who  works  in  our  fields.  Lord 
Palmerston  knows  how  to  clothe  his  sentiments 
and  his  wisdom  in  language  suited  to  the  capacity 
of  these  more  humble  agriculturists,  and  leaves 
them  encouraged  and  grateful. 

It  is  true,  that  at  the  time  of  the  Holkham 
gathering,  much  rivalry  existed  between  two  colos- 
sal interests. 

Our  manufacturers  and  our  agriculturists  en- 
tertained an  ever  recurring  jealousy  of  each  other. 
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But  a  great  and  unexpected  national  calamity 
has  worked  one  beneficial  result. 

We  know  that  when  imr/Iense  masses  of  our 
population  saw,  with  mute  despair,  that  star- 
vation' was  staring  them  in  the  face — they  were 
rescued  by  the  ready  liberality  of  their  country- 
men. 

We  have  heard  how  all — the  rich,  the  poor,  the 
aged,  and  the  young,  united  their  charities,  and 
tendered  their  help. 

The  child  barely  emancipated  from  its  nurse's 
arms — the  school-boy  at  home  for  his  Christmas 
holiday — the  drooping  girl  who  had  to  ply  her 
needle  day  and  night  for  her  own  support— they 
all  gave  their  mite. 

The  slothful  man  roused  himself  to  action ; 
and  collected  far  and  near,  clothes  and  money  for 
victims  wasting  with  sickness  and  hunger. 

The  gay  and  glittering  beauty  forgot  herself, 
and  sent  her  willing  offering. 

The  hard-worked  artisan  gathered  up  his  little 
earnings  ;  the  father  of  a  family  his  prudent  savings ; 
they  meted  out  a  liberal  portion  for  "  the 
fund." 
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The  needy  and  the  spendthrift,  united  their 
means  and  cast  in  something  to  swell  the  sums 
which  were  to  go  northward;  where  with  ad- 
mirable resignation  our  unfortunate  countrymen 
endured  their  hardships. 

But  did  the  agriculturists  hold  back  ? 

No !  they  joined  heart  and  soul  in  this  noble 
work  of  charity.     Where  was  their  rivalry  ? 

Their  only  rivalry  was  now,  who  should  do 
most  to  help,  to  befriend,  to  feed,  to  clothe  the 
suffering  population  of  the  North  ? 

When  dangers  are  past,  we  are  apt  to  forget 
them. 

But  there  is  one  page  in  our  history  which  will 
not  be  blotted  out.  It  is  that  which  records  with 
what  noble  fortitude  our  people  supported  the 
extremity  of  want.  And  with  what  generous 
ardour  their  countrymen  came  forward  to  aid 
them. 

To  every  unprejudiced  mind,  it  must  be  evident, 
that  England  has  stood  well  the  test  of  this  great 
trial ;  and  under  it  has  shone  out  with  resplendent 
lustre.  And,  when  it  has  passed,  it  will  leave 
our  population   more  loyal,  more  contented   and 
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above  all  more  firmly  united ;  and  animated  with 
a  just  confidence  in  themselves,  their  country, 
and  her  laws. 


THE    END. 


